JUNE, 1907. 


Official American 
Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile 
World Record, is now being 


Revised for 1907-8 


Several hundred new mills will 

be listed, and thousands of 

changes reported. This Direc- 

tory has feavures not found in 

any other. Its accuracy, con- 
venient arrangement, and completeness make it of 
great value to business houses and individuals 
having business with the textile manufacturing 
industries of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


THE DIRECTORY IS PUBLISHED IN JULY. 


Travelers’ edition $2.00; office edition $3.00. 
Descriptive circular may be had free on application. 
Advance orders will be filled promptly upon 
publication. 
Advertising can still be taken if sent in promptly 
Rates upon application. 
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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDINC 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Centinuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gies, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


RYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C, 


» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











Calender and Mangle Rolls 


COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 


COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 


PATENTED 
HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W.BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Maclines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps; Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 





Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


OTTON 
MACHINERY “=: 


Railway Heads, 


Revolving 


Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 


Spoolers 


Shops — and 


Biddeford, Me. Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


o x * o 
Samples ond Spec Rib Knitting Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


Plain, Single 


Lever or with | "i n 
Welt, Slack Course A 


and Automatic 


» ~~ e 
Slackening Device tf a 
for Welt. é ; = ane 
Improved Meas- wae C i ~ 
uring Device, by a oo 7am 
actual length knit. ; : ? 4 . 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- ve Samerne ta — The 
whe ive —! = 
ches, inclusive, ‘ ies) wa ai shows our 
varying by one " : 4\2' 
. j - H ‘ Ps 
inch. 
Numberof Feeds, 


4 to 12, according \ \ iN one af He oan ew Phok Cy | d 
rc style “ae ‘ai \ e i = pag 9 UE as ~ mprove 
ei = ae , 5 


illustration 


ameter of machine. a} De . 
Solid Forged pate mf a | p 
Steel Cylinders, i. at mn Hi h S eed 
specially hardened * an , § p 
or with patent in- | F NE : 
serted walls for | ; ae 
fine fabric. 
Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build : “tiem | Lever 


Single 


a1 1666 12 2 
cL. err Te 


Th 


Loopers, 


Ribbers and . h eat 4 " Automatic 


other Ma- 
chinery for 


Knitting a ; | Ribbed 


me eile a= ! Underwear 
A Complete = | 


Line of Full = os Machine 
Automatic and & 

1-8 Automatic for making ladies’ 
Seamless . Ss Giese laine 
Hosiery suits, ad plain 


Machinery.  <~ and shaped. 
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UNIVERSAL. 


@THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF WINDING is as comprehensive as its name 


implies. 








qTHE NEW NUMBER FIFTY WINDER covers a wide range of work and 
by means of interchangeable parts can be adapted for CONING and TUBING or 
DOUBLING two and three ends up. The cost of special attachments is so reasonable 
and the extra parts required so few that full equipments may be carried in stock avail- 
able for varying market requirements. 


qTHE UNIVERSAL **NU-TAPER” OPEN-SPACED CONE gives absolutely 
perfect delivery with uniform tension from start to finish of unwinding. Soft spun yarn 
can be soft wound—the automatic relief of tension and pressure during winding insuring 
a particularly delicate handling. The UNIVERSAL SYSTEM is the only method of 
winding which does not crush, crinkle or stretch the yarn, disturb the twist or impair 
the elasticity. 


q@THE UNIVERSAL TWO-WAY and THREE-WAY TUBES are particularly 
adapted for DOUBLING FINE YARNS FOR TWISTING:—also for WIRE 
COVERING. Tension on the separate yarns is maintained so uniformly that, in 
delivering for the twisting process, a perfect uniformity is assured, ‘‘ cork-screws” and 
irregularities being entirely eliminated. Comparative tests show that ply yarns twisted 
from UNIVERSAL supplies have a gain of several per cent. in strength over yarns 

twisted from spool supplies. 


qTHE NUMBER FIFTY is practically and mechanically perfect. Its self-oiling 


arrangement gives insurance against wear and guarantees long life. 


qTHE UNIVERSAL MACHINES for THREAD and TWINE, as well as for 1 
winding NARROW LOOM COPS are accepted as standard. ; 


qTHE UNIVERSAL WINDING SYSTEM is now being applied to WARPING 
and WEAVING. We shall shortly announce the practical adaptation of the UNI- 
VERSAL CONE to warp creels and the application of UNIVERSAL WOUND 
COPS to broad loom shuttles. 


ee 


ies’ 
ed 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 









SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 













Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., Lrp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, fiax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Artie to supply the best 
ae Winding Machinery 


O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


Bikcep in mind thet] id ie eae 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


Lictting nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Raver 


pen ctacteree should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 


A peignt Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


a for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


2 as 
6 PE AE 













Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


antee that with our combination of Never- 


eS 
a 
re ied 


——, 
rah pelea 


umount '. 
a ns : 






Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 













Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 


pees 5 3e gs) ne aoe EES 
sks 
: : oe 
pla i 


run with longer cops than used at present, at 







“ae 


a much faster rate of speed 


Sed te. Cau Se PS wast 












Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied 
for 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 





Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity! Perfection! 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 


Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 
Uniform Speed 


Complete Equipments 


We make Special Designs to meet 
TEXTILE MILL conditions. 
FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Se titiihity 


Fulling Mills— ~Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 


Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. Works: Orange, Mass. 
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NORTH ADAM S, MASS., U. s. A, 


7 Cloth Washers. Dalletin 51 


antes) CLOTH WASHER 


Various Types and Sizes Fully Described in Bulletin 51. Ask for it. 
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BUFFALO 
HUMIDIFING » COOLING SYSTEM 


For all Textile Mills 


Installations 
now in use in 
eotton, silk and 
woolen mills 
show results 
hitherto unat- 
tained by any 
other methods. 


Ask for copies of 
owners’ own 
statements. 


_ Buffalo 
Humidifier 


showing face of 
Eliminator Plates 
Features: Humidifies and coals the air before, not after, entering the room. 
No dependence on uncertain and insufficient air leakage in and out of mills for cooling effect. 
Humidified and cooled air delivered to work rooms under slight pressure, in order to avoid 
drafts. Inward leakage of hot air in summer and of cold dry air in winter prevented—an essential 
feature for uniform humidity and temperature conditions. 
The one system cools the spinning room to within 5° of ontside temperature in summer, in- 
sures uniformly heated and regulated temperature in winter, maintains and controls humidity of 
all parts of building at any degree desired, both winter and summer. 


Cooling of rooms without opening windows in summer eliminates window drafts—disastrous to 
tine yarns. 


Automatic control. Simple. Nothing t6 get out of order. 


senator conniee DUYJALO Torge Company __ w- 


illustrated 


ean a 
catalog Buffalo, N.Y. om 


The Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


Ds 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Diba SESS 
poner ermar aera ran 


=* 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


‘hn Oo A 
sarap ro 
ow 


pacar Sais eS esa | 
a 


J bis iat Ie, ce | spiaiereesescessseennes 


’ 
Oe 
a 


‘ J Mr Tres : 


“4 














Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tubes or Butts. 
he finest of cotton or silk. 


3 





Vertical Spindle Gear. Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 





| Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling any kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 
| 
| Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
| Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
| and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills ; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines .Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Compan 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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“HURRICANE”? 
RS «»> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN anpb 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 
















an 


el 








Truck Yarn Dryer. 





‘* Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 









COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
P Se ’ ; 
meidniie nell taede Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ne ae eel = 












er ee aoe 


OMETIMES a good many machines stop; and 
the belt must be fixed quickly and well. At 
such a time you need the 


Jackson Belt Lacer 





Don’t take half an hour to lace a 5"' belt, do it the 
Jackson way, in three minutes. Don’t cut your belt 
to pieces with iron fasteners, you’ll only have to do 
it again before long. The Jackson way does not 
weaken the belt ; and it is far cheaper, stronger and 
quicker than any other way. So compact is the 
joint that it passes over the smallest pulley without 
noise or slipping. Don’t let your competitors beat 
you out; write to-day for free belt lacing proposition. 










Birdsboro Stecl Foundry & Machine Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


Fairbairn Lawson SS.<zutais. 2 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, lid. ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. 


Lawson Branch 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 


Preparing and Spinning Improved Laying Machines, 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute T= 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Special Machinery 


for the Manufacture of 
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HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 
THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the 
Bramwell Picker Feed, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in 


use. Because of the accuracy of this method and the fact that the oil goes on the stock 















only (instead of the floor and walls), there is a large saving of oil, and the stock is at 
the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, /f 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, Inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


















Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


" latest Catalogue . s 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
29 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


You 
TAKE 

NO ™ oa 
RISK -_ 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins— Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Raw Woot AND COTTON MACHINE 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Sutpnur Hostery MACHINE. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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Farrel Foundry®@ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 








— 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. : Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 


Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 





Dryers for Wool 
and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 


“ 


Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


Ventilating Fans, 


Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
TRUCK YARN DRYER Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 
itt bts tt Uf Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
) Leta A Gomes Sexe. 
R “at a ell fos Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
’ i of. wv y 
avs a Ye ca Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
i AL ee ay ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 


good repair at /ow prices. 
WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. 
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More and better product. . 


The even distribution and automatic regulation of 
humidity by the Bell System insures uniform at- 
mospheric conditions that every textile worker de- 
sires and heretofore has found hard to secure. As 
a direct result of this steady and moderate moist- 
ening, the fiber is rendered more pliant and ad- 
hesive, machinery runs smoothly, output is in- 


creased and quality improved. The betterment of 





ofttimes troublesome conditions together with the 


Purifies and delivers the 


purification of the air enabling the operatives to 














‘ B air, carrying moisture 
work with greater energy makes the Bell System a ees . 
= 5. - as invisible vapor, just 

sure profit imcreaser. ee ; 
I : as it is found in nature. 





Write for full information. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co , 97-103 Cedar st., New York. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly —keys and 

—  set-screws superfluous. 

= Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 

a a turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 













Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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She Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29,1904. June 5, 1906. 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 





Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


ite AMerican Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~'t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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EASTON The Belt for Small Pulleys 


Send for free sample. 


Did you ever try to run an ordinary belt on short drives and 
smali pulleys? . 

The reason oak-tanned belting slips and burns under such 
conditions is that it is stiff and inelastic, It won’t pull the 
load unless it is tightened frequently and soaked with “‘ dope’’, 
and eyen then it soon wears out. It is too brash and short 
febred*to stand so much bending. 


SHULTZ SABLE BELTING 


is tough and elastic like catgut, The long, soft fibres are so 
interlaced that they bend around the smallest pulley without 
breaking or tearing apart. The pliability of rawhide permits 
Sable Belting to lay against the pulleys instead of standing 
away from them, It need not be drawn so tight, as its kid 
like surtace clings without “dope” and pulls when other belts 
Slip, burn and waste power. 

Got a free sample of double-ply Sable Belting, and bend it 
as shown. Then try the same trick with oak-tanned belting. 
Or better, let us send you a Sable Belt for 60 days trial, to be 
returned if it isn’t better than any other belt you ever used. 


SHULTZ BELTINC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 












AND 








BURNHAM 
















MACHINE 







Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. |. 


REPAIRS 


Crocker- Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING'STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 











FOR 





RABBETH 


SPINDLES 
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tt it 


se en mul di a i i Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 


i ‘it a 


AC : . Roving Frames 


. _ ) Improved Worsted 
- Roving Frames 


O64 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bowes Quality Leather 


The discriminating buyer who looks for Quality first, can rely on obtain- 
ing it from us. Genuine English Oak Belting, Picker and Roller Leather 


Worsted Aprons our Specialties. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 


451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. and Philadelphia Pa. 


and 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


Write for description, circulars 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. ievorvixe ria canvs Manchester, N.H. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


combination of 
Bhield and Bobbin 









BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
Absolute Security. 





Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
and “‘CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 


GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 
1904, DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
neur Liege, 19095. Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase capacity and per- 
manent efficiency of steam ‘urbines. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORK: 111 Broadway 





TRADE MARR 











Loose Shields 
Impossible. 































WATER TOWERS 


IRON R STEEL Peerless 




















Motors 
for Fire f 
Protection - 
and Special 
Domestic Service 
Service. 





Built in all 
sizes. 





Write for 
catalogue. 





Plans and 
prices 
cheerfully 
given. 





| 


Tippett & Wood, pnittipsburg, New Jersey The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 
Current Motors for any service. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. . SOLE IMPORTERS OF. . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk - ers of cesthes Dp besting Machinery, etc., ete. 
" SRSLEY & SONS, LTD. Make -« CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
"Seminal Looms, ete. : cntatandiatee J GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 


JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | yosuiud KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, eto. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. ? 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Core@aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


z : 
Da eal 


reeie. See 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““No'Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “?ntrApecrara, PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. "Er Fa FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


‘“Simplicity and Originality of Design.”’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 


receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘T” on Humidification. 
ceedings will at once be taken againstinfringers and users of infringements. 


J. $. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 







Legal Pro- 














STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 


Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


Boiler or Discharging 9 #7 6 are especially adapted for use in 
to Hot Well, Tank, or ; f =6Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
Atmosphere. . a) body, side seam locked and groov- 

| ed—made by machinery—every can 











psa a sui es = 


alike. Special patte ” top and bot- 
tom rings made of 3% inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. A 
wide “kicking band” beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 













SEND FOR : m tell all their good points here. Let 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C ah ae ee vend fall details. 
ea J Write for prices. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 
ALBANY, N.Y. James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, r. 1. 


Established 1870. 


JaMES H. BLESSING, Pres. Tuos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas, 


Rawtide [PEDIAN Belting 


Transmits a third more power than 
oak-tanned belting and runs 
with less tension. 

An extremely tough, pliable, and 
specially surfaced belt that hugs the 
o— to the highest point of efficiency. 

Especially adapted for quarter turns, 
small pulleys and high speeds. Test 
one in the hardest place you have— 
then you will want more. 

Write for particulars. 


THE ULMER LEATHER COPIPANY 
Norwich, Conn., U. S.A. 



















Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 

















For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 



































Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EURERHRA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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“6 


The Best Machine ae Use THE 


on the Market.” 
JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


a THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
- H. A. Forbes, Patepson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon ‘request. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rongaves, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly 


Write for particulars. 


mportant Improvement in Worsted. Spinning. - 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


: fi saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


LL. . PARES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE DESIGNER OF 


SPECIAL WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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It’s the Comb. 


The Reason Why 





The Schaellibaum Patent Grid 


cleans better and saves more cotton than 
any other, is because an /mfroved Prin- 
ciple is employed. It is 


















The only Grid with a Comb 


which opens out the cotton and so gives 


Greater Fifficrency. 


Write us in either English, French, German, Italian or Spanish. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Co., 288 Dyer Street, 


Providence, R. I. 





Manchester, England 





Mulhausen, Germany 





Bombay, India 
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PRACTICAL FIRE PROTEGTION 


[f you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other mac hinery. The old method of storing such 

. supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 

te se tanks are short lived they soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired c: apacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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Cross Spool, Skein and on the Beam 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machine 


The Latest and Most Successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 





ADVANTACES: 
Uniform bleaching 
and dyeing 
throughout. Colors 
requiring several 
baths dyed without 
removing bobbins. 
Good for fast sul- 
phur black and all 
colors, little dye 
liquor needed; 
none jost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid- 
ed, consequently 
good running off. 
Simple and accur- 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed, 


















Low cost—high quality 


Many in operation in representative mills 


(Gierman Textile Machinery of all kinds. 


Sachsische Mach. Fabrik (Rich. Hartmann)Chemnitz. Carding, Spinning, Weaving 
Machinery. Furnish complete outfits for waste and short staple cottons for blankets, 
flannelettes, merino and melange yarns, latest improvement. Employ over 6,000 people. 
Can fill large orders in short time. Special machinery for spinning filling on con- 
denser card system. 

Carl Hamel, Chemnitz. Spinning and Twisting Machinery. Plain and fancy yarn, 
cotton, worsted, etc. 

Zittauer Machine Works, Zittau, Saxony. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machi- 
nery. 

Erckens & Brix, Rheydt, Germany, build the well-known Cross Wound Bobbin Bleaching 
and Dyeing Machines. Also for Skein and on Warp Beams, etc.' (See cut above.) 
Fr. Gebauer, Berlin. All kinds of Finishing Machinery, Calenders, etc. 

G. Anton Seelemann & Sohne Neustadt Orla, Patent Curved Napper-wire, etc. 
Haas & Stahl. Electrolyte Bleaching Apparatus. 





L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 141 Nilk street, Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 


East Indian and American Cottons 


German Textile Machinery Specialties 
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Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


The largest worsted mill 
in the world. 


1lOOO Looms iin this _ mill 
have Cork Insert Clutches 


Used by the American Woolen Company and other representative manufac- 
turers, because they pick up quicker, need no cleaning, require no adjust- 
ment, are not affected by dust, oil or atmospheric conditions and last 
much longer than leather facings. Our ‘‘ Ready to Use’’ Cork Insert 
Fibre Rings are easily attached at small cost to looms now in use. 





Write for prices and full particulars. 


National Brake & Clutch Co., owner and Patentee, 16 State St., Boston 
Standard Brake Co., Representative, 101 West 66th St., New York 


IB ¥ C 


TRADE MARK 
in fancy pattern warps. 


Pee ER Cost of Hand drawing-in, plain work. 
‘ost of Tying- . ° Plain 
as a a an Barber Warp-Tying Machine Stop motions 


Fancy patterns 


The above comparisons are based on actual mill averages figured from the cost of twisting-in, 
drawing-in and TYING-IN at twenty New England mills. In addition to the above the increased 
efficiency of your weave room due to the quantity and quality of the work with which it would be 
supplied should in itself be of sufficient importance to warrant the purchase of a BARBER 
WARP-TYING [ACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Company 
77 North Washington St. (corner Thatcher) 
BOSTON 
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Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 

























The Cochrane Heater 


vs. 











Return Tanks, Expansion and Muffle 
Tanks, and Oil Separators 


tains a list of all the books in 





ihe English language on textile sub- 




























Ten percent of all the fuel used in textile plants, 
or more, is saved by properly utilizing exhaust 
steam in a Cochrane Open Feed-Water Heuter. 
The water from the heater is used, not only in the 
boiler butalsointhedyetubs. Atthe samectime, 
exhaust steam can be used for drying, after it 
has passed through a Cochrane Oil Separator or 
through a Cochrane Heater,in which a separator 
isalwaysembodied. The separator prevents oil 
from reaching the boiler, the dye tubs or the 
heating coils or rolls. The condensation from 
the coils and rolls should be returned to the 
heater, as likewise should condensation from the 
coils heating the building. Ifthe steam heating 
system or the drying coils are run under a slight 
back pressure,the water from the heater is more 
than boiling hot. 

The heater takes the place of and costs less than 
return tanks, expansion or muffle tanks and in- 
dependent oil separators, while it does more 
work and does it more effectively. In one case 
we put in a Cochrane Heaterand Receiver which 
was supplied with exhaust steam under 10 lbs. 
back pressure, also receiving the condensation 
from the drying and finishing rolls. It saves 
over 184 of the coal. In another case, where the 
boiler plant was too small it was necessary to 
run the washing and finishing departments all 
night, frequently, and always up to ten or eleven 
o’clock, to keep up withthedye house. The Coch 
rane Heater saves 254 of the coaland the finishing 
departmentis able to getthrough at three o’clock 
in theafternoon. The Cochrane Heater saved the 
cost of an additional boiler. In a third case 
live steam was used to heat the dye liquor and 
the men lost from 15 to 20 minutes waiting for the 
liquor to boil. A Cochrane Heater now supplies 
water already heated to 212° and the output has 
been increased from 10 to 12 and 15 lots per day, 
besides which the coal bill has been reduced 25 
per cent. 


jects that are in pnnt and that are 






of present value, classified under the 





different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 


the possession of every mill man. 












It will be sent free upon application. 


= aaa nace — 






New books on textile subjects are 


ed 





being published frequently. We 








can supply any textile or technical 













book, whether of our own publica- 






tion or not, at lowest prices. We 





can also give information and prices 








of foreign textile publications, etc. 



















We are headquarters for every- 






thing in the line of textile litera- 





ture and information. 












Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 


In putting in heaters for textile plants we sup- 
ply the purchaser with all engineering know!edge 
necessary for their installation and operat on. 
We have had experience with thousands of plants 
and our advice about the arrangement of a plant 
often saves much unnecessary expense. Our ad 
vice goes with ourapparatus. Write for Circular 
13-H. 


























HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
8158 N. 17th Street PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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VACUUM PROCESS CO 


NEW PLANT AT TAUNTON, MASS. | 


Reinforced Concrete Jl! Buildings 


We are prepared to furnish plans, specifications 
reinforcement details and supervise the construction of 
textile mills and industrial plants in general. Mill 
buildings built of this material are cheaper than the 
regular mill constructed buildings. We have several 
now under construction. 


ADOLPH SUCK, M. E. 


M. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Mill Architect & Engineer 


179 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Henry Suck, Jr., Arch’t. Send for Bulletins. Adolph Suck, M. E, 
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NO SLIP 





‘(NO LEMONS FOR ME igs 


When I Ask For St \ \ 


STEPHENSON BAR BELT DRESSING \ 


NO SLOP 
I want to see this Cog-Wheel face Trade Mark on what comes. 
It does the trick. Handy and ready. No heating before using. 
Runs my belts slack no matter what the load, and keeps them in 
condition for half the money the firm used to spend, it lasts so long.” 
Always glad to send a Free Sample on Request. 
Red Label for Leather. Creen Label for Rubber or Canvas 
No one kind is good for all belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


A 


Noiseless 





Pinion 


This pinion is made up with bronze flanges part of face which is the 
style of construction which we recommend for very severe service. 
Our new catalogue shows other styles. Let us send it to you. 





The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 

















[FOR ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POWER TO DIFFERENT 
| |POINTS OF UNLIMITED DISTANCES FROM THE SAME ae 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Send 

your Sky- 

light prob- 

lems to us. In 

our 35 years ex- 

perience in skylight 

manufacture we have met and overcome all skylight difficulties. Our system is in 


use on all classes of structures. Write for our catalog, No. Soo. It is simple, strong, 
and durable. 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co. 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Irwin SKylights 
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Wituiam Setters & Co., tncones 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 
Transmission of Power. 








DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3JEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 





MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


” “BODDEN’” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 













Sole Agents for U.S.A. 





Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 











Morris Duck Baskets 


always keep their shape 


Spring bottoms and sides lessen the strain 
and wear on the basket when loading. Can- 
not damage goods as there are no nails, 
screws, corner clips or splinters to work 
loose. Steel frames of proper size give the 
strength to stand the hardest service. Our 
line includes the baskets you need. 


Send for illustrated booklet on baskets. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Send 

your Sky- 

light prob- 

lems tous. In 

our 35 years ex- 

perience in skylight 

manufacture we have met and overcome all skylight difficulties. Our system is in 

use on all classes of structures. Write for our catalog, No. Soo. It is simple, strong, 
and durabte. 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co. 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Irwin SKylights 
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Wirtiam Sevvers & Co., tacoren 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
; , PULLEYS, 
faa! HANCERS, 
— — and all most approved appliances for the 
te * SELLERS” wae or Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3JEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 






has a way of holding shafts together, that no 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


%”e “BODDEN’ Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 













Sole Agents for U.S.A. 








Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 











eee 


=e 


Morris Duck Baskets 


always keep their shape 


Spring bottoms and sides lessen the strain 
and wear on the basket when loading. Can- 
not damage goods as there are no nails, 
screws, corner clips or splinters to work 
loose. Steel frames of proper size give the 
strength to stand the hardest service. Our 
line includes the baskets you need. 


Send for illustrated booklet on baskets. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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Dye 
Tanksanu Tubs. 


Send for Catalog. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, 


~— = . Moves more air than any other fan 
Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Av e., made. Very efficient under widely 
runs without vibration. varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual “say for high-class does not obstruct the light. 
work, 


- ) Fire-Proof Dust Collectors 


*Vitribestos *’ Ducts and Flues collect dust by 
suction and convey it to proper storage places. 

These Ducts and Flues are lined with VITRI- 
BESTOS—the highest type of insulating material 
known for conditions where extreme high tempera- 
tures and moistures are to be overcome. 

Even should the contents of these Ducts and Flues 
catch fire, the walls could never become dangerously 
hot, because of the fire and smoke-proof, as well as 
low heat conduweting properties of ‘‘ Vitribestos.’ 


Write Nearest Branch for Special ‘* Vitribestos ”’ 
Catalog No. 118. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos and Magnesia Products, 
Asbestos Roofings, Packings, Electric Supplies, Etc. 
Boston Pittsburg Baltimore Seattle . New Orieans 
Milwaukee Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Kansas City Dallas 
Chicago St. Louis Buffalo Los Augeles Minneapolis London 


The Murphy Automatic Smokless Furnace 
Burns Slack With Great Economy. 


This illustration is a reproduction of a photograph exactly as it was taken showing the 
Cambria Steel Company’s plant in full operation. A total of 274 Murphy Furnaces, 
51,000 H. P. 


Adapted to any type of 
boiler and units of 
any size. 


Murphy Iron Works, 
15 Walker St., Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ontario. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


MA FPACTURED BY THE 


Macetiven Tool @ Winellie Co., 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





Established 1841. 


vleadM Jackel fixing Kettles 


‘his cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., 


COPPERSMITHS, = 
66 Pitts St.. - BOSTON, MASS. J 











Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


—s Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines & 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 
Bleaching and }— Napping Machiner 





ALBERT BIRCH, TExTILe MECHANICIAN 
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Spontaneous combustion cannot 
occur where breton Oils are used. 


Read results of tést made by Prof. Ordway, of 
Mass. Inst. Technology to determine the safest pro- 
duct to be used in oiling wool stock. Complete 


copy of test mailed on request. 


BORNE. SCRYMSER & COMPANY, 
80 South St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


REEVES VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


THE MODERN WAY 
of driving Drying Cans, Tenter Frames, Mangles, etc. 
Better Quality of Finished Goods. More Production 
than possible to obtain with step cone drives. 
More Economical. Require Less Attention 
than variable speed engines. 
The Lowell Textile School desiring the most up-to-date 


variable speed drive has recently installed THE REEVES 
on Drying Cans and Padding Machine, See illustration. 


Reeves Pulley Company 


Columbus, Indiana 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere. 


Proper ventilation - proper proiit. 












In the manufacture of textiles improving the ventil- 
ation increases the profit. ’Tis a physical impos- 
sibility for operatives to give their best service when 
the air is laden with impurities. Better air means 


better product. 












The Berry Wheel is unsurpassed for 
moving air and drying textiles. 





A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 





ee IPOS “Ss ES 


THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the very best types of 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [lanila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, lASS. 











WORKS, FRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Basket 


Lane Baskets are only made in one high standard grade, 
of finest quality extra heavy Cotton Duck, frame of 
special quality high carbon spring steel, thoroughly 
seasoned (not kiln dried) hard wood shoes and tough 
leather binding. 

When durability and economy are looked for, the only 
Mill Basket is the ‘* LANE.” 










SQUARE BASKET Full illustrated Catatog No. 33 with discounts, on application, 


With Renewable Hard Wood Ww, "We LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
Shes. Sold by Prinicpal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 
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The Almond Right Angle Trans- 
MiSSiON is a big factor in equipping for 
maximum productive capacity. No gears. 
Runs noiseless. No cost for maintenance. 
Self lubricating. Self contained. Con- 
sumes less power than any other device 
for transmitting at a right angle. 


Give us details and we will suggest a plan 
° 


for installation. 


Convert 
Your 


Hand ty) Mill 


Cranes 7) Sewing 
into | 


Electric / | Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Power | Foot-Power 
Cranes Rotary Sewing 


This is easily done. Install a Y & T 
Portable Electric Hoist. Nothing is needed 
but a place to suspend the hoist by its 
single upper hook and a little simple 
wiring. Then you have a variable speed 
hoist that is controlled from the floor in 
full sight of the work. Its cost is a fra It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
tion of that of an electric crane; it re- Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
quires no special operator and seldom Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
needs much attention. If desired it may at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
be operated from a cage. Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


finishing processes in textile mills. 
ing installations will be 


enton request. Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9 Murray St., New York. 
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General Electric Company 





















Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 
| 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 











| istett bea Principal Office: Schenectady,N.Y. Sales 2tticesin | 


all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. 


BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
| PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. | 
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The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 







Roller 
Bearing 
TRUCKS ano CARS 


of all kinds for all purposes 
Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


Chase Fdy. & Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. - Newton Center, Mass. 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by 
simply pulling a cord. 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 














We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 

































The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Sviler 
Insurance, and it is the only company 
which makes a specialty of and does 
exciusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by 
the explosion of steam boilers and 
for no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 


1907 




















No. 72 
RATCHET will do the work of 


1 Die Stock with three dies and three bushings. 
1 Die Stock with two dies and two bushings. 

1 Cutting Off Tool. 

1 Reamer. 

















40th Annual Statement 


January 1, 1907. 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, 1,485,457.73 
Reserves, 1,931,847.29 
Assets, 3,978,245 71 


































A BETTER JOB AND FOR LESS MONEY 


The Oster Manufacturing Company 
Dept. T. a Cleveland, Ohio. 








C. E. ROBERTS, Manager, 
W.H. ALLEN, Asst. Mgr., 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 


A Kier that does the work of two > 
on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 


All styles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 
goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcester. Mass’ 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted manufacturers in the country. 


: 3 : The saving of laho 1 th rf a 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in tow oan — 


Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, Cavectes a lbs. a day per men. a : 
: achine can be seen in operation at any time a 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, 


’ ‘ 5S and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
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oa F. 


Stands for horse-power also high pressure. Levathan Belting 
delivers the first whenever and under whatever conditions required, 
and stands any of the second that it has yet been subjected to, whether 
great and varying strains, steam, wateror gases. Write for more /aets 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers. 


1217-1239 Gensaates Street, Philadelphia 55-57 Market Street, Chicago 120 Pearl Street, Boston 
0 Pear! Street, Buffalo 309 Broadway, New York 


GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Are by far more economical in 
operation than a steam pump for 
Boiler feeding, mines, vacuum, 
hydraulic pressure and water 
works. 

Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS/IFG. CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New York Boston Pittsburg 
St. Louis Chicago 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 





THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
T PRESSURE 
and 
iF : L & R & CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “contstors 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


$y Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


mnamicsatine Gravity Filter. 1700 N ° I2th St. ’ PH i LA. * ya 
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STAMPING ON EABRIC 


a Fine stamping on selva age or ends of piece goods, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., in ‘gold, silver and colors by the 


cheapest process known. 


instantly and done as quickly 


No machinery required, ‘dries 
as goods can be handled. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


56 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS== 


l'welve Arm construction used on pulleys 12” to 
28 diameter inclusive, 14" to 24” width of face in 
clusive 


Che Latshaw Steel Split Pulley runs 
true, is a double belt pulley, bushed to 
ill shaft sizes, furnished by mill supply 


de hed throughout the U and Canada. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U, S. A. 


Large and complete stock of Latshaw Pulleys carried in 
Boston by Brown-Wales Co. Chicago; R. R. Street & Com 
pany. New York: Henry J. McCoy Co. The Jeffrey Manu 
facturing Company, Montreal, Canada. 


Very Attractive Cotton [iill 
Locations. 


Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton 
mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied 
with your present location in the East, North 
or South? If so, let us put you in touch with 
one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory along the 


tsi ) aa ( 


At several large cotton shipping points 
where cheap fuel would be procurable and 
where good labor conditions exist, the majority 
of the capital would probably be subscribed 
locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 
would be given. 

The especial advantages of locating ata point 
with raw cotton at your very doors are obvious, 
as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 
ginning, compressing and handling should not 
be overlooked. 

Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
a number of points are ready to act at once, now 


is the time to secure an excellent proposition. 

Booklet ‘‘ Opportunities ’’ and other industrial 
literature regarding the Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
on application. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EXCELSIOR er “naan perfectly. 


The 


lubricating and softening product for 


otton, Wool and Cotton mixed For some 


Wool, C ,W } ixed. For s 
manufacturers #¢ e/zminates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. In all cases it 


effects 


large saving in time and soap, insures 


clean goods and superior fabric. /¢ will mot gum in 


COMPOUND Eiclsion Wool Oil ‘Gena Co., a 0, 


Write for samples. prices and particulars 
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with Low Dows Fe Send for Catalorue 
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GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 


~~??? oF ft hh. Bird 
fe ee 
= aqeictcbatate ett AS 


Ne A ta fartortactt > 
cae Sa Neen 








For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


The Durability of the 
PIONEER VISIBLE 












-_ =e BRE terete, ee a 


















or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
TYPEWRITER at perpces” Macular sibs teu.” oe 
° . for prices- 
is as well established as 
its SPEED M. W. Wentworth 


Manufacturer of Gut Strings 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 













LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL. 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 
Does not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 

Can be used in any style grease cup on the market because it will not gum, 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality 

Send for FREE sample cup and can of . 

depth of oil hole from top of cap to journal; Adam Cook's Sons, 313 West St., New York 


whereto be used and firm’s name, 
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If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
THE MARK Band is down. 
Trojan Band is 
ON ‘“‘GARLAND MADE” made plain or gal- 


vanized in coils 


HARNESSES § oer nn 


break. Widths 34, 
5344, % and 1 inch. 
With i present high 
y > : rices of rope Trojan 
We have so much confidence in a = oe 
the quality of our loom harnesses money saver. 
that we stamp each one with our 
trade mark for the purpose of 
identification. In trying our har- 
nesses you can therefor easily 
keep track of them and determine 
just how well they weave and 
how long they wear. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 


Saco, Maine . 
Formerly Loom Picker Co, De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 





CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 


WE ARWELE CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 
LEATHER PACKINGS 
Will reduce your cost of R. H . HOO D, 


maintenance and increase Manufacturer of 


the efficiency of er machines MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


== 
Dealer in 


The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 


Made in all sizes and styles for Air KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Hoists, Air Drills, Air Brakes, Hy- 
draulic Jacks, Hydraulic Elevators, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Cotton Presses and all special machin- Sa oP 


ery in which Leather Packing are 
used. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet and Samples. 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. For PLAIN and PANCY WEAVING. 


4 i Represented in the South b 
70 Beecher Ave., Detroit, Mich. one eee 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RING TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed, ‘ 
Needs no covers, 


“CHATTEE BROTHIERS <0 NPANY, 
OXFORD. MAS}. 


e Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
| S Brooms, Mill conpaer’, © Rings and Springs, Packings of a —_— 
RE. W. Murphey & Co. 


“set ana Mill Supplies 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
*“C” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 
Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of all de-criptions, Butterworth Rag Pict ers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars anc d 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinc ds of Cutton, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


BALE-TIES ana BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING ar‘‘tés. 


Samples and prices on reguest. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CO. 


NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 









rimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. w& 










- a 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOw ELI. MASS. 


WARPING, BALLING AND 
BEAMING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSION 
COMBS 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C, | 


“Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines. | 


Sews any fabric, | 
wet or dry, thin | 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 


BIRCH TREE 


BIRCH 
BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


Sent on Trial. 


BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


| 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
tting up Rent Teeth of Card ¢ 
f other tools u 


F lothing. Alsoa variety 
0 sed by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular 


WM. H. BROWN CO, 


No. 81 Mechanic Street 





WORCESTER, MASS, 


June 1907 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 38 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 
WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


| CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO., °c" 


BURR PICKER. 
Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 
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Mecca Brand Express 


GUARANTEES BEST 


WRAPPINC PAPER 


For Textile Mills 














Send us your Specifications 





The J, L. N. Smythe Co. 
507 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
PAPER and TWINE 







Electric a I ( | Hand 
Hoists GRANES Hoists 
NORITIERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
DUOIROTT MICHIGAN ~ V.SA. 

22 Chene Street 
OVERHEAD TRACK AND TROLLEY SYSTEMS 
New York, 120 Liberty St. Chicago, 405 Monadneck Blk 

Philadelphia, Land Title Building 






The “Reliance” 


brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be 
cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
and therefore the cheapest. 






Write for catalog and prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
MALLARY MILL SUPPLY Co., Macon, Ga. 








GREEN FUEL ECONO/MIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- 
ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ T W”’ on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. 







































Do you know what our 
proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


is? It will be sent you on 
request 


American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Look Up 


our list of “ Stock Gears” in 

our New Modern Catalog. 
Tables and Rules for figur- 

ing gears both Beveland Spur. 
This Catalog is—Free. 


Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 


Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $r. 


Pilladelphla GEAR Works 


GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Qur Machine Will Save Your Oil 
and Wiping Material. 


It’s a small leak butit’s all meat ; why not stop it? 
Many of the mills throughout the country have already 
done so. Look up the expense and then let us send 
you a machine of suitable size. It costs almost 
nothing to operate. 


The Oil and Waste Saving Machine Co. 


1307 Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA. 





SILK MILE, SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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BLEACHING ante CRABBING 
aucune APTINGTON MACHINE Works ‘m2 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEIGHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
AN Fi T HIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., +; ill S li 
provpencere” IN Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS 0F—— 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


RAL, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk Sg e O O L Sg of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3° dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


BB. ki. THEBBETsS ce CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENCE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 


AL HALL @ CO. Paterson, NJ. 
IACOB WALDER, ccziecrret Brees cet MEAT 
Paterson, N.J.  rineral eben” ae 


Elli FOR PRINT WORKS | Established 1844, 

AL NAS, 
lot een oss BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 
Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, | (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


; : oS Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS 
BLEACHERIES, | RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk, 


and M e a Ss u r e r ETC., ETC. Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Manefactesed by Send for circular. | Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. REP SINSNS OF ALS REND. 
A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In the Manu- Pe /AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
facturing of s IN DLES, Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Capa, with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc - Restepped and Retopped. 


ELMER, SALEM co., .- ™ BH | Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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American Directory of se Knitting Trade 


Full reports of every knitting miil in the 
United States and Canada, giving capitalization ; 
names of the officers, including superintendent 
and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether latch or spring needle; 
number of sewing machines ; whether the mill dyes 
or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent ; kind of yarn bought. 


Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts, showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. It is so indexed that any town 
may be quickly found. This section of the direc- 
tory is arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 


Carefully classified index of manufactur- 
ers according to kind of goods made, all the 
manufacturers of various kinds of goods being 
grouped together. 


Alphabetical index of manufacturers, 
giving the page number where full report of mills 
is to be had. 


The red covered book 


What it contains 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods 
work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 
mission merchants handling knit goods; the 
name of the person in charge of the knit goods 
department is given, and when a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills the 
names of the mill sold for follow the agents names. 


List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling 
the kind of goods hundled and the name of the 
buyer, with the New York address. 


Department stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods, with the names of the 
knit goods buyers and the address of the New York 
office. 


An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, also yarn 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


Handy size for the Pocket. About 500 pages. 


Price $1.00 


Published by the 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE 


following list contains the titles of some of the textile books 


for which there is the greatest demand. We carry these in stock 


for prompt delivery. 
of all textile books published 
a brief synopsis of contents, 


Ceneral Subjects. 


Art of Soap Making. Watt. 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 
enlarged edition, 1906. Bradbury 
Carpet anufacture. Bradbury 
Chemical Technology of Textile Saves. Georgievics 4 4 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Hausbrand 400 
Economical and Successful Management of Cotton 
Mills. 1906. Martin 


Introduction to Study of Textile Design. Barker 2.50 


Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek. 
Edited and arranged by 8S. 8. Dale 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning. Rayner 2.50 
Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Tables, 
eight Tables and Other Useful Tables ...... .50 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres. 


5. 
Herzfeld 3.50 
5.00 


Carter 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. 
Technology of Textile Design. Posselt 
Textile Calculations. Posselt 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 
—— Machinery Relating to Weaving. Posselt. 
rt 1 


Textile Raw Materials. Zipser 

Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst 2.50 

The Jacquard Machine, Analyzed and Explained. 
Posselt 

The Textile Fibres. Matthews 

Unabridged Dictionary of Weaves. 

Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. 

Weave Lexikon. 

Wool, 
Posselt 

Yarn and Cloth Calculations. 


Donat 
Mierzinski 
No reading matter. Donat .... 
Cotton and Silk, from Fibre to Fabric. 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey 

Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. 

Cotton Carding. Lindsay 

Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 

Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins .... 

Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tompkins 

Cotton Manual. Broadbent ... 

Cotton Manufacture. Lister 

Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt 
Part 2. Just Published. Posselt 

Cotton Spinning. Marsden 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart 

Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook 

Cotton Spinning. Cornthwaite 

Cotton Students’ Manual. Cunliffe 

Cotton Weaving. Marsden 

Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor. 

Cotton Yarn Manufacture. Winchester. 3 vols. 

Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley .. 

Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson .. 

Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey 


vtee 


wenge 


rh 99 om pogo f+ pps aE G0 99 98 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our full descriptive catalogue, 
in the 
will be mailed free upon application. 


RISSSSSssssasssasssssy 


giving lists 
language, with 


English 


On Cotton Manufacture—continued. 


Whitworth 
Students’ Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 


3. 
The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. Monie 1.50 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Cone Drawing. Buckley 

Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods and 
their Prevention. Reiser 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene 

History of Wool and Wool Combing. Burnley . 

How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie 

sinpeeneversng Processes of Wool and Worsted. 

ster 

Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman 

Principles of Worsted Spinning. Priestman. Just 
Published 

Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Fabrics. Reiser 

Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale 

Wool Carding. Brown 

Wool Spinning. Vickerman 

Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont .. 

Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley 


Bleaching, Dyeing, 


Finishing. 


Printing, 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer 

Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. 
McCleary. 

Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. 

Color. Hurst 

Color Matching. Paterson 

Color Mixing. Paterson 

Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech .... 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel. 

Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech ose 

Dyers’ Materials. Heerman . 

Finishing White, Dyed and Printed Cotton Goods. 
Depierre 

Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Sam- 
ples. 2 vols. 

Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorpe 

Principles of yen. Fraps 

Principles of armony ant Contrast of Colors. 
Colored Plates. Chevreul 

Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell 

Science of Color Mixing. Paterson 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst 

Sizing perenne. Monie 

Wool Dyein: Part 1. Gardner 
Part 2. Gardner 


Tailfer .. 
Bean & 


“peneee 


rpc 
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Subscribers to Textile World Record 


may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if. in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., 


144 Congress 
Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Rope vs. Belt. 


The economy of rope transmission 
over belt-driving is measured in the 
following directions : 


in” 


i TS 
a - 


1 Far less first cost of ropes. 
2 Much lower maintenance ex- 
pense. 
Entire absence of loss through 
slipping. 


Small space occupied by rope 
sheaves. 


————— 


Low tension required and hence 
low journal friction 


ees 


The final economy of rope transmis- 
sion is largely a matter of the rope em- 
ployed. We will undertake to prove 
by any reasonable test, that ** Ameri- 
can”? Rope is superior, on every count, 
to any other brand, no matter what the 
price. Write for our ** Blue Book of 
Rope Transmission.” 


The 
American Manufacturing Co. 


Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage 
65 WALL ST., - NEW YORK, CITY 


1} eeoooeor ™- 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston - - - 32 India Street 
Providence’ - 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. - 6 Lemoine Street 
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Subscription and Directory Rates. 


The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), oo % 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, be oe. ee Se a 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 oo for Office Edition, 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is a Oe eee ee ee oe Se ee $1.00 per copy 
For Poreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) fas, Geen ee a $3.00 per year 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) . . . + «+ «© « -» $4.00 per yeas 
The Dyer’s Supplementis . . ° ya . ° e ° a oe ° ° e $1.00 per yeas 
Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


° ° . ° $3.00 per yeas 
.  « . . e $2.00 per yeas 










Advertising Rates. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machinery headings, 
1§ cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TEXTILE WorLD RECORD to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if repites 
are direct to advertiser. Count seven words to the line, 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue, 

Cash must accompany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sen: on application. 


Date of Publication. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
ehange of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 
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The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lornpv & NaGLe Co, Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Edition 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. ej 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are ¥ 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 
There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 
Part II. Is the Yarn Trade index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun,etc. All the mills with worsted moeens are included in this section. 
Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. 
Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. ’ 
Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and # 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. i 
Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 3 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


ts published early each year by Lorp & NaGiE Co, It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 

anada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, | 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most ; 
cases the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large 
retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
it may be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
the exacting demands of duck weaving. 
q@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 


this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. 


@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 


extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Wages in New England Cotton Mills. 


The cotton mill operatives of New Eng- 
land are now receiving the highest wages 
ever paid to them. The recent increase has 
been general in New England mills and af- 
fected over 200,000 operatives. At Fall 
River an advance of 10 per cent. brought the 
price per cut to 23.96 cents. The following 
table shows the fluctuation in wages at Fall 
River during the past twenty-three years: 





Per cut. 
PR, WE fb a vee OG odes 18.50 
0 ae 16.50 
iy SE eka kb aealew ene 18.15 
Tee We SOPs be Coe ees. he 19.00 
Es SD o's Hawn bomnws 19.60 
i ee | ere eee 
ie a err ee 18.00 
Pe SE bo nc teanc tes 16.00 
RO Be ioc 9:05 ye eens 18.00 
ee eres errs 16.00 
ey 18.00 
TE MN wack 6.0dec nao 19.80 
errs 21.78 
MR ME oko Sieve ites) 0c bind 19.80 
reer 17.32 
Ss I ka 4:5-@ lew omni *18.61 
eer ee: 19.80 
eee 21.78 
OD wine wih was Gaba 23.96 


*Average under sliding scale. 


The advance of 10 per cent. at Fall River, 


bringing the price per cut to 23.96 cents, 
was in accordance with the new sliding 
scale, of which the particulars were given in 
our last issue. Under the sliding scale 
agreement a maximum rate of 23.96 cents 
per cut was to be paid for the six months 
beginning with the last Monday in May and 
November, when the margin for the preced- 
ing six months averaged 115. The average 
margin for the six months preceding the last 
Monday of May, 1907, was 117. Following 
are the margins for each week of that 
period ° 


28-inch 384-inch 

1906 Cotton 64 X 64 64 X 64 Margin 
NOV. 30--+-+-++---> 11.36C-...6- BGC eo eeee Sic.....- O15 
DOC, Fevccccesece I1L.O3h- ++. 38 ----ee 5ti---.-- .958 
DC. 14 -ccecceces 10.675... --3$f------ Sh +++ +-T.O14 
EE Ae 10.50 ...-+- Bo wialae 544------ 1.050 
Dec. 29..---++-- 10.57 «+ese Go dense Ferdes 1.048 

1907 
JOR, J Ksccscncss TO.7E cccees i sacwed i. neeeae 1.037 
Jam. 11 °° cece ee 10.84}.....-. Sar O6py--+-- 1.043 
JOR. 86 2052 cceus IOGIGR cae cch: ccpece 6yy- + ++ + 01.057 
JOR 25 «cee cccees ot ee a” “oaeee 644. ....-1.097 
POC. 5 kde <aa'oe CE wees Mckee ee O}}--+++-+1.103 
Se ae [1.025-+--++ 4gaeceees OR wccece 1.159 
Feb. 15 022+ ee 00+ ElOFhe cee eo habeceess 64}.....3 1.204 
BE vcksw cen ev RR caceee B ncves M \epencts 1.263 
ON ee II.ULgeccees APg ween 7 esvese 1.277 
March 8.......++ + E1.38h-- ++ 004d -eeeee J ceooeed 26r 
March I5.-----++- 11.30 «-+e+-- 4d ------ 7 ++++0+1.267 
MiarGR $2 «ccc cons II.1Of....-- 4d voeeee 7Tagttcteee 1.300 
March 29 -.--.-.. 10.95 +--+: 4d wceeee ie Binwte% 1.316 
April 5....---++--10.95%------ BE cecess Tage seeee 1.302 
April 12.....-+..-. TEGO scoccs GE ceccns Aree 1.291 
April 19 --.---.-- IT.13h ee ee ee gd ce eeee J veveeed 281 
April 26 ......... I1.23h-.+-.- Qh veces > oceipiaieg 1.273 
May Brccccreeeee 11.46 «--0-- Gaze cece. See ecccau 1.250 
May BO@cicd cae sews T0.775++eees Lec ccces Of -eeeee 1.223 
May | 12.0256 ¢ceces ee JF eccces 1.223 
May 24---+ececes P6 SG eweswun 4Jeececes Be AD sic orate 1.208 





Average, 
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Hosiery from Germany. 


The report of German exports for the ten 
months ending December, 1906, shows that 
nearly one-half of the exports of hosiery 
goes to the United States. The total weight 
of hosiery for the period named was 16,592,- 
600 pounds, and of this 7,875,600 pounds, or 
47 per cent., was sent to the United States. 
Thus by the official statistics of the German 
government practically one-half the export 
trade of the German hosiery industry de- 
pends on the American market for existence, 
a fact that will exert a powerful influence for 
‘ommercial peace between the two countries. 

oemanemncnentlygatenieabniitiiny 


The American Cotton Bale as a Cause of Fire. 


It is as unnecessary to blacken the Ameri- 
can cotton bale as it is to gild refined gold. 
It would be as difficult to make a 
bale as it is to improve the gold. 


worse 
No one has 
come forward to defend the American bale. 
It causes annual losses of millions of dollars, 
impairs transportation facilities by land and 
water, and in spite of everything it grows 
worse instead of better. The wretched 
methods of baling cotton in the South have 
gone hand in hand with the extension of cot- 
ton growing, the difficulty of improving the 
bale increasing with the size of the crop, be- 
cause of the strength of the vested interests 
in the old baling appliances. The ginners 
and compress companies have been able to 
resist successfully all efforts to reform the 
American bale, by reason of the practical 
monopoly of cotton growing by the South. 
Competition would have brought them 
quickly to terms, but without it they have 
been able to ignore quietly all protests and 
deliver American cotton in a bale that has 
been fittingly described as a “dirty, dam- 
aged, disreputable, water-soaked, wasteful, 
clumsy, slovenly, highly-inflammable, turtle- 
back deformity.” 

At the Washington Cotton Conference last 
year, however, Benjamin Richards, of the 
New England Underwriters’ Bureau, dis- 
cussed the baling problem from the fire in- 
surance standpoint, and indicated a promis- 
ing line of action in effecting a needed re- 


form. Since that conference Mr. Richards 
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has continued his investigations of the sub- 
ject and in a paper read last month before the 
National Fire Protection Association gave 
the results of further enquiry. The plan is 
that the insurance companies make the in- 
surance of cotton conditional upon it being 
properly baled. Desperate cases requir+ 
desperate remedies, and the insurance com 
panies would render a great service to the 
world’s cotton trade by bringing such pres- 
sure to bear as would force the ginners and 
compress men of the South to bale American 
cotton properly. 
EES 


The Linen Trade. 


Linen goods have shared with cotton in 
the increased demand from all parts of the 
world. There is, however, a marked dif- 
ference in the effect on the two industries. 
In the cotton trade new mill construction has 
surpassed all previous records abroad, while 
in this country it has been restricted only by 
the exhaustion of the labor supply. In the 
linen industry on the contrary, the urgent 
demand for goods has as yet had practically 
no effect on the productive capacity of the 
mills. Belfast manufacturers look upon the 
present boom as likely to subside and leave 
their present machinery well able to supply 
the demand. This unwillingness to install 
new machinery, although it may be due in 
some degree to the greater conservatism 
among linen manufacturers, is doubtless 
strengthened by the difficulty of the under- 
taking, as compared with cotton mill build- 
ing. 

Cinianediibillamannesumaes 


Disinfection of Oriental Rugs. 


At a recent session of the Paris Academy 
of Medicine Dr. Vidal called attention to the 
danger of disease from Oriental rugs. These 
rugs come from countries in which many pe- 
culiar forms of disease prevail. The fibres of 


the carpet become infected with disease 
germs, which are communicated to the users 
of the rugs unless the greatest care is taken 
in disinfection. The doctor cites two cases 
in the same family, both fatal, the circum- 
stances of which indicate that the disease 
had been contracted by contact with Oriental 
rugs that had not been disinfected. 











Canadian Subscriptions. 


On May 8th there went into effect a new 
Postal Convention between the United 
States and Canada. This Convention in- 
creases the second class postage upon Amer- 
ican periodicals addressed to Canadian sub- 
scribers from one cent per pound to four 
cents per pound. As a result of this action 
of the Canadian authorities we are obliged to 
raise Our price to Canadian subscribers by 
50 cents per year, approximately the amount 
of the increased postage, which, in the case 
of this publication, amounts to 56 cents per 
year. Should the new arrangement be abro- 
gated at any future time and the old rate re- 
stored, we shall be glad to reduce our Cana- 
dian subscription price accordingly. 

All unexpired subscriptions will be ful- 
filled at old rates, but all Canadian renewals 
and new subscriptions will be at the rate of 
$2.50 per year. 

ne 


A Higher Tariff for France. 


A sentiment is growing in France in favor 
of increasing the tariff on imports to protect 
French industries and afford a basis for mak- 
ing reciprocal concessions to foreign coun- 
tries that have adopted high tariffs. This 
policy was vigorously advocated at a recent 
meeting of the French Association of Indus- 
try and Agriculture at the Palais d’ Orsay, 
Paris. M. Meline, ex-president of the As- 
sociation referred to it as follows: 


Time presses and it becomes urgent that we find 
new markets for our products for we are fright- 
ened with the loss of the old markets. What is 
passing in Europe at this moment should leave us 
under no illusion. Under the inspiration, or rather 
the pressure, from Germany certain of the manu- 
facturing nations have raised their tariffs in such 
proportions that in certain cases, such as Spain, 
for example, the rates are prohibitive. Unques- 
tionably this increase will not produce immediate 
effects. New industries are not created in a day 
or two, nor old industries lost as quickly. There 
is no doubt, however, that in a few years our in- 
dustries and our agriculture will suffer from this 
policy in foreign countries. 

Shall we fold our arms instead of trying to de- 
fend ourselves? If politics had not absorbed all 
our attention we would have taken precautionary 
measures long ago. We are lagging in the rear 
throughout all the world. 


M. Maline was followed by M. Klotz, pres- 
ident of the Tariff Committee, who said: 
The example of a high protective tariff set 
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by Germany is likely to be followed by all the 
countries of Continental Europe, each seek- 


_ Our general tariff must be raised. It is wholly 
inadequate and would not be considered as a means 
of coercing the nations that are disposed to refuse 
us concessions. Our tariff should be raised 50 per 
cent. Moreover, we should introduce into our 
tariff law special classifications. These have been 
made necessary by the appearance of new indus- 
trial products during recent years. Germany and 
Switzerland, moreover, have set us the example. A 
united effort on our part will show our industrial 
and agricultural interests the means of defending 
themselves and creating new markets and increas- 
ing the profits not only of special industries but 
of the whole country. 

ing to protect its subjects against foreign 
competition in products that can be made at 
home. In this they are all following in the 
path of the United States, but unfortunately 
for them, they lack the indispensable requis- 
ites for complete success; namely, an area so 
great and a production so varied as to make 
the home country industrially self-contained 
and independent, and thus afford the benefits 
of free trade within a high tariff wall. There 
is probably no country except the United 
States that supplies these conditions. That 
is the simple reason why the countries of 
Europe are likely to be disappointed in some 
of their expectations from high protective 
tariffs. 


—————————— 


Profits in the Artificial Silk Industry. 


The Vereinigte Kunstseidefabriken of 
Frankfort, Germany, has recently declared 
an annual dividend of 20 per cent., as com- 
pared with 35 per cent. last year, the annual 
profit having dropped from 4,165,280 marks 
to 2,852,616 marks. The selling agreement 
with several other artificial silk companies, 
by which their products were sold through 
one agency at Cologne, has been terminated. 
The annual report of the Frankfort com- 
pany states that its products are sold abroad 
under an agreement as to prices with the 
Tubize-Gesellschaft, another extensive arti- 
ficial silk company. The American con- 
sumer is thus forced to pay the prices fixed 
by what is practically a German artificial silk 
trust. The report goes on to state that the 
capacity of the mills is covered by orders 
for many months, and that the use of the 
product for celluloid and artificial leather 
promises to result in a large and permanent 
increase in the demand. 
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A Standard List for Card Room Operatives. 


A system of agreements regulating the 
relations between employers and employes is 
in a constant state of development in Lanca- 
shire. Years may pass without any progress 
becoming apparent, and then suddenly the 
public will be informed of an important ad- 
vance resulting from the acceptance of a new 
basis for regulating wages or settling dis- 
putes. These agreements are the result of a 
long series of frequent conferences between 
representatives of the employers and work- 
ers, interrupted by apparent deadlocks during 
which the leaders are in conference with the 
rank and file on their respective sides. Then 
after each has had time to consider all sides 
of the question in dispute, the conferences 
between employer and employe are resumed, 
usually with the result that old differences 
disappear and more or less progress is made 
toward a complete agreement. 

The latest record of progress in this direc- 
tion is a “Universal Frames List” adopted 
recently by the cotton mill employers’ and 
operatives’ in Lancashire, and 
which will be found in another part of this is- 
It is a striking example of the success 
attained in standardizing the complicated de- 
tails of mill work for the purpose of adjust- 
ing wages. Important as the adoption of 
these standard lists are, a still more import- 
ant task is now engaging the attention of the 
cotton employers and operatives in England. 
This is the forming of some system by which 
changes in wages will take place automati- 
cally to conform to changing conditions of 
trade. No announcement has been made as 
to when an agreement may be expected, but 
both sides are holding frequent conferences, 
and studying the question carefully. Statis- 
tics are being compiled from a number of 
representative mills for a series of years, to 
determine how any plan proposed by either 
side would have worked in the past. 

Probably nowhere on earth are employers 
and employes more thoroughly organized 
than in the Lancashire cotton trade. Never- 
theless the business-like, patient and har- 
monious manner in which they are together 
working out great problems deserves the 
highest praise and should be imitated else- 


associations 


sue. 
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where. The recent adoption of a new slid- 
ing scale at Fall River after an old scale had 
proved a failure shows that similar work is 
being done by the employers and operatives 
of this country. Here, however, the textile 
trade is not so old nor so highly specialized 
as in Lancashire. We know that our at- 
tempts to bring the employer and employe 
into more harmonious relations are being 
closely studied in England. We have even 
stronger reasons for studying their experi- 
ence in this respect. 


—__¢—_______.. 


What are ‘‘Fast’’ Colors. 


The word “fast” as applied to colors is 
defined by Webster as follows: 


_Permanent; not liable to fade by exposure to 
air or by washing; as, fast colors. 

This leaves it to be inferred that a color 
which fades in any degree by exposure to air 
or by washing is not fast. In this sense of 


the word there is no “fast” color, for all fade 
more or less when washed or exposed to the 
In the textile trade, however, the word 


air. 
“fast” is used to indicate a degree of dura- 
bility that satisfies ordinary requirements. 
The question of a standard for fastness has 
recently been raised in England by the regu- 
lations adopted by Indian Customs Depart- 
ment to the effect that colors that failed to 
stand what is known as Busch’s test should 
if bearing labels describing the as “fast col- 
ors” be dealt with as goods bearing false 
trade descriptions under the Merchandise 
Marks Act. Busch’s test consists in boiling 
the material for ten minutes in a solution 
containing 4 ounces of a neutral soap per 
cubic foot (1,000 ounces) of water. If the 
solution is discolored the color is not con- 
sidered fast. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has had this regulation of the India Customs 
Department under consideration for some 
time and recently decided to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities to certain modifica- 
tions that seemed to be required in order to 
make the test fair for different classes of 
goods. The following account of the action 
of the Manchester organization is taken 
from the “Guardian”: 
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The Committee decided that it should be 
pointed out to the Collector of Gustoms that this 
test was only meant by Busch to be applied to 
dyed goods and not to printed calicoes. Respect- 
ing the latter there was no quotable test. They 
further agreed that owing to the established usage 
of the last twenty or twenty-five years prints only 
relatively fast have acquired the well-understood 
meaning in the trade of being “fast” in com- 
parison with steam prints, which are “loose.” The 
Committee considered that the object of the in- 
quiry should be, not to establish a test absolutely 
fatal to all colors except such as were fast in the 
dictionary meaning of the term, but some practi- 
cable criterion which should make clear the dif- 
ference in character between the colors in steam 
prints and those in other kinds of prints. They 
suggested the following rule of testing: ”Let 
two parts by weight of the neutral soap known as 
Marseilles soap, of the quality made at the pres- 
ent day, be dissolved in 1,000 parts by weight of 
pure soft water. Let the fabric be immersed in 
this solution for fifteen minutes, without rubbing, 
at a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahrenheit.” 
Any color that would stand this should be con- 
sidered “fast,” the reverse being, of course, im- 
plied; subject, however, to the following proviso: 
“That where prints of several colors, as, Say, 
padded prints, stand the test as to the ground 
colors but only partially resist it as to other 
colors, such prints ought not to be condemned.” 

It was agreed that these proceedings be adopted 
and that letters should be addressed to the Col- 
lector of Customs, Calcutta, and to the Bengal 
Chamber, setting out the views of this Chamber. 


A correspondent of the “Guardian” dis- 
cusses the subject in the following letter in 
which attention is called to the fact that 
many colors that would not stand Busch’s 
test would give satisfaction to the wearer: 


The discussion of fast colors by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce opens out an interesting 
subject to Lancashire manufacturers. Are there 
any fast colors on cotton? All depends on what 
is meant by “fast.” Ifa lady buys a blouse length 
and is told that the colors are fast, what does she 
expect? My opinion is that she expects the colors 
to stand sun, air, and ordinary home washing with- 
out fading, and not to run one into another. She 
would not trouble about the color of the water 
after the article had been washed. Busch’s test, 
as suggested by the Collector of Customs at Cal- 
cutta, seems to be to examine the water, and if 
this is colored to reject the goods. 

How many colors are there that could safely 
pass such a test? Blue and red would be as good 
after washing as before if properly dyed and yet 
discolor the water. Turkey red, which for ages 
has been considered the fastest of dyes, would 
turn the lather pink and yet might not stain. 
Even the Germans, with their acknowledged su- 
periority as dyers, have not solved this problem, 
although their turkey-red dyes are _ certainly 
brighter and better for bleaching, washing, or 
rubbing than ours. If one particular test is 
adopted for all colors it will be found impracti- 
cable. Although for woven colored goods the 
dyed yarn is sometimes scoured, the colors are so 
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dulled that the purchaser thinks he is getting an 
inferior article, and prefers to buy bright shades 
which if washed properly and well rinsed retain 
their color without staining.—Yours, etc. 


—_————_q—_____ — 


Empire Cotton. 


Every little while an exhibition of cotton 
grown in the British Empire reminds the 
public that the British Cotton Growing As- 
sociation is still engaged in promoting the 
cultivation of cotton in the British colonies. 
One of these exhibitions was held in London 
a few weeks ago, and was reported in the 
“Guardian” as follows 

Some of the articles were first exhibited in the 
steamer Port Kingston, when a number of Lanca- 
shire manufacturers and others interested in the 
cotton industry visited Jamaica in January last. 
These attracted so much attention there that it 
was decided to exhibit them in England, where 
they could be brought to the notice of a much 
larger body of commercial men. One of the most 
important articles shown was a fine specimen of 
Brussels lace, which took over three years to make, 
and was manufactured entirely of yarn made in 
England from Sea Island cotton grown in the 
West Indies. There were also gloves, handker- 
chiefs, and other articles of very superior quality, 
some of them indistinguishable from silk save by 
the expert. Indeed some of the yarn is more ex- 


pensive than silk. 

The speeches at the opening of the Lon- 
don exhibition revealed a curious mixture of 
truth and error. Sir W. H. Holland, M. P., 
stated the compelling motive of the British 
Cotton Growing Association in the following 
words: 

One aspect of the cotton trade was the rapidity 
with which new mills were being erected in Lan- 
cashire, and very soon, unless the supply of raw 


material was largely increased, they would reach a 
period when there would be another cotton famine. 


The 14,000,000-bale crops from the South 
are supplying the world’s increased require- 
ments in a most gratifying manner, but the 
uncertainties that surround the production 
of cotton leave few things less open to doubt 
than that the cotton spinning industry is ex- 
posed to a cotton famine in a highly danger- 
ous degree. Every new spindle installed in 
Lancashire or elsewhere increases the peril 
and the need for an increased supply.of raw 
material. Under such conditions it is sur- 
prising that any considerable number of 
Englishmen will continue to devote their 
time and money to the cultivation of cotton 
under the adverse conditions found in the 
British colonies and neglect the opportuni- 
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ties offered in the American cotton belt. 
[The explanation of their course is found in 
the error, prevalent in England, that Lan- 
cashire’s cotton would be more 
secure if under the Union Jack. 
Mr. David Lloyd-George, president of the 
Board of Trade, stated this error at 


London exhibition as follows: 


supply 
obtained 


the 


m4 


iat body (the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
n) was started first of all to meet a real and 
what might at any moment prove a very urgent de 
mand. It was a very serious thing for the cotton 
trade that they should be dependent for their sup 
ply of raw material on a country which was out- 
le the lands under the British flag. In the six 
there was a cotton famine, which proved what 
lisaster might result to their trade by being de 
pendent on one source of supply. (Hear, hear.) 
Yet it was remarkable that, in spite of this very 
sé warning, nothing—at least nothing worth 
speaking done in the way of providing a 
remedy state of things. 


rious 
i—wa 
tor sucn < 
Mr. Lloyd-George gave no reasons why it 
was “a very serious thing” for the cotton 
trade to depend on a supply of cotton grown 
under some other flag than the British. He 
gave no sound reason because he could not. 
His unfounded and but the out- 


growth of a narrow national prejudice. As 


fears are 


a matter of fact the cotton trade of Europe, 
and particularly that of Lancashire has every 


reason for rejoicing at the security of its 
supply of raw material. 

\n interruption of the transportation of 
-otton across the Atlantic by war is happily 
a practical impossibility. Only by another 
civil war in America, or by war between the 
United States and Great Britain could the 
transport of American cotton to Lancashire 


be interrupted. One is as unlikely as the 


other. 

\n obstruction of trade in cotton by tariffs 
could result only from the action of Great 
Britain herself. The United States could 
impose no export tax. The constitution for- 
bids it. Until England puts an import tax 
on cotton Lancashire can be certain of free 
trade in that commodity. 

It may be said that a supply of Empire 
cotton would be freer from the influence of 
speculation. Would it? The speculators at 
New York, Liverpool and New Orleans are 
free from local attachments in the conduct 
of their business. Empire cotton and Ameri- 
can cotton are all one to them. 
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Protection to British industries might be 
advanced to justify Mr. Lloyd-George’s ef- 
forts to encourage Empire cotton growing. 
To be sure Mr. Lloyd-George would not ad- 
vance such a reason, for he is a consistent 
free trader, that is, as consistent as any free 
trader can be. This point however, cannot 
be ignored, especially by protectionists. A\l- 
though plausible at first sight it is as un- 
founded as the other considerations, when 
examined in the light of existing conditions. 
Protection finds its justification when a 
country possesses the power, latent or par- 
tially developed, of producing a commodity, 
and the production is threatened by perni- 
cious foreign influences, such as cheaper 
labor, foreign subsidies or dumping by 
foreign manufacturers. Ii these conditions do 
not exist a tariff cannot be protective. Itis a 
tax on the consumer and justifiable only by 
revenue requirements. Wool is protected by 
a tariff in the United States because the 
country is capable of producing wool. Raw 
silk, on the other hand, is admitted free be- 
cause it is yet to be demonstrated that condi- 
tions are favorable for the raising of silk in 
this country. Now the question is, to what 
class does cotton belong in the British Em- 
pire? We must eliminate from this question 
the Egyptian and Sea Island grades, which 
were sO prominent at the recent London ex- 
hibition, and which form a commodity dis- 
tinct from what is known as “American” cot- 
ton. This was recognized by Sir W. H. Hol 
land, who said: 

Speaking of the kind of cotton required, he : 
they did not want the soft staple, but there 
room for a very wide range of quality. It 
shown that the very finest quality could be pro 
duced in the British dominions, but after all the 
market for the best staple was a limited one, and 
they wanted a much larger quantity of good, 
medium quality, the market for which was much 
larger. 

The question is this: Does “American” 
cotton occupy in the British Empire the 
economic position occupied by wool in the 
United States, or does it occupy the 
position of raw silk in this country? 
We do not pretend to answer that 
question finally. We know, however 
that the cotton famine of 1861-5, which 
laid Lancashire prostrate, failed to make 
the growing of “American” cotton an 











industrial success under the British flag. We 
know that in spite of strenuous efforts since 
then the industry cannot stand alone. We 
know that the crop of “Empire” cotton is 
not yet visible to the commercial eye, and 
that the only certainty disclosed by the ef- 
forts to raise it is that it cannot be success- 
fully raised in certain parts of the Empire, 
such as Sierra Leone, for example. These 
facts make it difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that raising “American” cotton in the British 
Empire and raising raw silk in the United 
States are industries unsuited for the appli- 
cation of the protective principle. 

The danger of war and hostile tariffs, the 
defense against speculation, and the benefit 
of protection to national industries having 
thus been eliminated from consideration we 
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are reduced to the last argument that has 
been advanced in support of Empire cotton 
growing, namely, that it will supply the 
urgent need of more cotton. That conten- 
tion is easily met. More cotton should be 
raised where it can be raised at the lowest 
cost. That is in the American cotton belt. 
With the natural resources of that region 
still undeveloped the labor and capital ex- 
pended in raising Empire cotton is a de- 
plorable economic waste. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? It is that the promoters of Empire 
cotton should direct their energies to in- 
creasing the American cotton crop. They 
can do this best by diverting emigration from 
Europe to the Southern States. Will they 
adopt this simple but effective expedient? 


The Arrangement with Germany. 


The leading features of the commercial 
agreement between Germany and the United 
States, which is to take the place of the ex- 
isting arrangement which expires on June 
30, are as follows: . 

1. Certain products of the United States (com 
rising 96.7 per cent. of our exports to Germany) 
are admitted into Germany at the minimum rates 
named in the German tariff 

2. Argols, brandy, champagne, still wines, paint- 
ings, pastels, pen and ink drawings and statuary 
are admitted from Germany into the United States 
at the reduced rates named in Section 3 of the 
Dingley bill. 

3. The United States Government agrees to the 
following modifications of the administration of the 
Dingley law: 

(a) The “market value” on which the Dingley 
ad valorem duties are assessed, is to be the “ex- 
port price” whenever the goods are sold wholly for 
export, or sold in the home (German) market only 
in limited quantities. 

(b) In the case of goods consigned by the Ger- 
man. exporter to his agent in the United States, 
the certificate of the American consul in Germany 
shall not be required, except on request of the 
Appraiser of the Port in the United States. 

(c) The hearings in reappraisement cases shall 
be open, unless the Board of Appraisers shall cer- 
tify that the public interest will suffer thereby, but 
in the latter case the importer shall be supplied 
with a summary of the facts developed at the 
closed hearing. 


(d) Personal appearance of the German ex- 
porter and presentation of original invoices before 
an American consul shall be required only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

(e) Special, confidential and other agents of the 
United States Treasury Department shall be ac- 
credited to the German Government through the 
Department of State at Washington and the For- 
eign Office at Berlin. The principle of personae 
gratae shall apply to these agents, who are re- 
quired to co-operate with the German Chambers 
of Commerce located in their territory. 

({) The certificates as to value issued by Ger- 
man Chambers of Commerce shall be accepted by 
\merican appraisers as competent evidence. 

}. The agreement can be terminated by either 
Germany or the United States by giving six 
months notice, but in the absence of such notice 
it is to continue indefinitely. 


As far as concessions on tariff rates are 
concerned the arrangement is ludicrously 
lop-sided in favor of the United States. 
Germany has made other countries pay well 
for the minimum rates of the German tariff. 
These minimum rates Germany has conceded 
to the United States on 96.7 per cent. of 
our exports, while the United States has re- 
duced the Dingley duties on argols, certain 
wines and works of art. The German tariff 
authorizes minimum rates on all articles. 
The Dingley tariff permits concessions on 
but a few relatively insignificant products. 
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The Berlin and Washington governments 
have conceded in the way of rates practically 
everything that their respective tariff laws 
allow. In other words, Germany has given 
us practically everything for concessions on 
relatively insignificant products by the 
United States. Berlin’s consent to this ar- 
rangement was possible because in a tariff 
war with the United States Germany would 
be practically defenceless. In making this 
new agreement with us she has bowed before 
conditions she could not control. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a recent issue of the 
Berlin Textil-Zeitung shows that the Ger- 
mans are not laboring under any illusions in 
this respect: 

The tariff war with the United States is again 
postponed. 

The new arrangement is undoubtedly better than 
the old one. 

In return for the important coricession of placing 


American goods subject to 


the lower duties of our 
conventional tariff, the United States promises to 
ameliorate the oppressive administration of the 
tariff and grants to us the slight reduction in rates 
that Section 3 of the Dingley tariff authorizes the 
Washington Government to make without the con- 
sent of Congress. 

That is at least something. 
the fact that no more could be obtained from the 
Americans because of the stubbornness of the Sen- 


Indeed, in view of 


ate, we must congratulate ourselves that in the 
present unsettled state of political conditions an 
inopportune tariff war has been avoided. 

We are unquestionably dependent on the Amer- 
icans for many kinds of raw material, not the least 
being cotton, while they, unfortunately for us, can 
obtain elsewhere substitutes for our manufactures. 

In 1905 we imported cotton to the value of 4I0,- 
000,000 marks ($98,400,000), which gave employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of German opera- 
tives, and the largest part of this material came 
from the United States. 

If our colonies should succeed in producing a 
surplus of these raw materials, the power of the 
American trusts would be broken. 

The new agreement will last until there is a 
change in the sentiment of the American people, 
and especially of the Senate, regarding high pro- 
tection, or until we become independent of North 
America. 

A complete treaty of reciprocity with the Amer- 
icans will not be possible, however, until the power 
of the agrarians in Germany, and that of the trusts 
and stand-patters in the United States is broken. 
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The secrecy with which this agreement 
was negotiated and concluded deserves atten- 
tion before considering it in detail. No one 
in this country, outside of the Washington 
administration and the confidential agents 
sent to Germany, knew anything about its 
terms, until an abstract was cabled from Ber- 
lin. Then the State Department at Wash- 
ington rather grudgingly announced the 
agreement it had made in regard to a trade 
that last year amounted to $367,000,000. 
The tariff may or may not need revision, but 
one thing is certain; it should be revised in 
the open, if at all. The secrecy in which this 
German agreement has been negotiated and 
concluded is not only in conflict with the first 
principle of American tariff revision, but is 
in striking contrast with the course of the 
German Government. Representatives of 
the various German Chambers of Commerce 
were in frequent consultation with the Gov- 
ernment during the negotiations, and before 
the final draft was submitted to the Reich- 
stag, a conference of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Government was held at Ber- 
lin to consider the whole matter. Thus in 
this case at least Berlin has illustrated the 
methods of a government of, for and by the 
people, while Washington has afforded the 
example of bureaucratic control. 

The concessions made to Germany in re- 
spect to the administration of the tariff in- 
volves a vital factor in the efficiency of the 
Dingley Act in protecting American indus- 
tries. It has been proved over and over 
again that protection by ad valorem duties 
depends upon the prevention of undervalua- 
tions by importers. The detection of under- 
valuation by the customs authorities resem- 
bles the detection of crime by a police or 
detective force. It can be done only in se- 
cret. A reappraisement hearing is a confer- 
ence of detectives, not a court of law. Here 
is what Daniel Manning, a low tariff Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under a low tariff ad- 
ministration, wrote to the General Appraiser 
on this point in 1885: 

The law of reappraisement is precisely the same 
as that of original appraisement, and there is no 
authority or justification for the system which, it 
appears, has grown up in your office of treating a 


reappraisement as in the nature of a trial in a court 
of law, wherein the reappraising officers sit as 















judges and render decisions according to the pre- 
ponderance of testimony adduced... . 

It is plain that all this is a wide departure from 
the methods of reappraisement contemplated by 
the law and regulations, and must necessarily re- 
sult in injury to the revenue and general demoral- 
ization among officials and importers... . 

It is by this law that appraisers are authorized 
to summon witnesses, but there is no authority for 
the public examination of such witnesses or their 
cross-examination by importers or counsel em- 
ployed by such importers. 

The appraising officers are entitled to all infor- 
mation obtainable concerning the foreign market 
value of goods under consideration, but such in- 
formation is not public property. It is due to mer- 
chants and others, called to give such information, 
that their statements shall be taken in the presence 
of official persons only. It must often occur that 
persons in possession of facts which would be of 
value to the appraisers in determining market val- 
ues are deterred from appearing or testifying by 
the publicity given to reappraisement proceed- 
ings... . 

This Department expects that all appraising offi- 
cers, including the general appraisers, will co-op- 
erate in all proper measure for the suppression of 
undervaluations and the just and uniform appraise- 
ment of imported merchandise, to the end that the 
tariff laws may be strictly enforced, and fair and 
honorable merchants protected from loss by the 
dishonest practices of unscrupulous importers. 
Very respectfully, 

_ Daniel Manning, Secy. 


Under the new arrangement with Germany 
reappraisement hearings are to be open to 
the public; consular certificates are to be dis- 
carded; and the special, confidential and 
other agents of the United States Treasury 
Department are to be made, for all practical 
purposes, subject to the control of the Ger- 
man Government and German merchants by 
requiring that they shall be personae gratae 
to the Berlin Foreign Office, and shall “co- 
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operate with the German Chambers of Com- 
merce in their respective districts.” 

This is not only putting a brass band at the 
head of a detective force, but it is requiring 
the detectives to be in league with those 
whose acts they are to detect. 

Such are the changes made by the Wash- 
ington officials in the administration of the 
Dingley law. If they were allowed free play 
they would undoubtedly go far to fulfill the 
prediction of the German press that the ar- 
rival of the North Commission in Berlin 
meant “Das Ende des Dingley-Tarifes.”’ For- 
tunately, however, their effect is likely to be 
influenced by several important factors. The 
courts are yet to be called upon to decide 
how far the agreement, made without the 
consent of the Senate, is in illegal conflict 
with the Dingley Act. It is yet to be seen 
how far the effect of the changes will be neu- 
tralized by the vigilance and ingenuity of 
American customs officials. It would indeed 
be strange if an administration pledged by 
personal proclamations and party platforms 
to the cause of protection to American indus- 
tries, should prove less efficient in upholding 
that cause than was Daniel Manning, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under a low tariff ad- 
ministration. If, however, these influences 
fail and the German agreement fulfills the 
promise of the prospectus and seriously im- 
pairs the efficiency of our protective tariff, 
we may confidently expect that a genuinely 
protectionist Congress and President will 
make short work of it. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


Developments are under way for the 
showing of spring lines of men’s wear. The 
principal openings thus far have been the 
various lines of serges, 3/4 worsteds and 
cassimeres and 6/4 lines in the lower grades. 
Many buyers have arrived in the local 
market and the number will probably be 
augmented during the next few days. 

It is said that considerable business has 
been placed on some lines of serges, prior to 
the general opening. Prices on those shown 


are practically the same as last year, with the 
exception of One or two ranges which are 5 
cents a yard lower, and an advance of 2 1/2 
cents a yard on the Gilbert Mfg. Co.’s lines. 
The Cleveland serges shown by Morton J. 
Meinhard range in weight from 8 to 12 
ounces and in price from 80 cents to $1.30. 
Those shown by the United Mills are 9- 
ounce at go cents to 16-ounce at $1.40 and 
$1.47 1/2. The serges shown by the Etna 
Mills range in price from $1.25 to $1.85. 
The Goodall Worsted Company are show- 
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a complete line of prices from 


2 cents to SI 


1s serges, 


quotations being the 


2 1 50; 


aime as last year. 
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Earnsclitfe 
the Saxonville 


The Worsted Mills 


lines of serges II 1 


es to 18 ounces at 95 cents to $1.22 1/2. 


The American Woolen Company’s quota- 
tions are as follows: 

Washington staples $1.00 to $1.20. Ful- 
tons, $1.30 to $1.87 1/2. Standard clays, 16- 
5 and $1.77 1/ 
21 $1.60, 
1 $1.70. Un- 
$1.07 1/2 


. ~ 
ounce ae Is-ounce, SI 2. 


"4 
S 


SS, 


? 


| rench backs, 


14-ounce, 


$1.62 1/2: 16-ounce, $1.60 an 
finished 


$1.12 1/2; 


serges, 10-ounce, 
12-ounce, $1.30, $1.35 and $1.45. 
] 


L'nfinished worsteds, 12-ounce, 


$1.12 1/2: 
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14-ounce, $ $1.42 1/2; 16-ounce, 
$1.42 1/2, $1.55; 18-ounce, $1.75. 

All these quotations are not the same as 
ruled last year; some of the numbers are 
higher, and some lower; those that are the 


as last year or below are the ranges 


1.20, 


same 


ae tet 


et at ae a 


yar 


from $1.12 1/2 to $1.42 1/2; above the lat- 
ter price values are at a slight advance. 
Faulkner, Page & Co. have opened a line 
of cassimeres at 50, 52 1/2 and 57 1/2 cents, 
also an attractive range of cotton warp thi- 
bets at 57 1/2 cents. Battelle, Hurd & Co., 
department G, A. Fisher, are showing a line 
of silk mixed, hard finished cassimetes at 
82 1/2 cents. Parker, Wilder & Co. have 
opened the Talbot Mills thibets and rain 
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oatings at prices ranging from $1.00 to 
$2.12 1/2. These comprise the most prom- 
inent Openings up to the present, but prep- 
irations are being made to show the better 
grades. 

Duplicates on heavy weights have been 
freely received in spots and taken on the 
whole the month has been satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the inclement weather experi- 
enced. 

The volume of business in the eastern sec- 
tion has been materially restricted, and in 
many instances the clothiers will be com- 
pelled to move their stocks at a sacrifice. 

Kerseys appear to be the most prominent 
among the heavy lines duplicated, although 


it is reported that tourist Overcoatings have 
been reordered quite freely. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The general opinion expressed both by 
importers and domestic manufacturers is, 
that the volume of gathered business for fall 
delivery is fully up to expectations, in fact, 
surpassing in extent the best years that they 
have previously experienced. A number of 
lines are now scarce and some manufacturers 
refuse to accept any further business. 

Worsted goods are high in price and or- 
ders placed during the latter part of May 
cannot be delivered before November. The 
reverse of these pleasing conditions exists 
among the retailers, and the dress goods de- 
partment that shows a profit for this spring 
season is the exceptional one. In order to 
dispose of their stocks, buyers are obliged 
to mark down 25 and 1/3 per cent. below 
their original valve. 
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Supplementary orders are not forthcom- 
ing, except for veilings, batistes and other 
light weight sheer fabrics. The lines that 
are sacrificed are fancy woolens, tweeds, 
cheviots, serges, poplins and all other me- 
dium weight goods. ; 

In the new dress goods the indications so 
far as shown by the earliest samples for the 
spring of 1908 are that broad cloths in light 
weight will be one of the principal materials 
used for suits. Light weight goods will still 
continue in vogue both in plain and fancy 
weaves; navy blue would seem to be most in 
demand, and in the fancies, dark subdued 
colors with self stripes prevail. Two of these 
fabrics are 46 and 48 inches wide at 85 cents 


and $1.05 respectively, and produced by F. 
A. Bockman (L. Dommerich & Company). 
This firm is also known among the best man- 
ufacturers of fancy wool waistings. Figs. 1 
and 2 illustrate two of the newest designs, 
27 inches wide, at 52 1/2 cents. 

Imitation furs have been bought freely for 
fall and the prediction is made that this fab- 
ric will be largely used for jackets and other 
outer garments. Tourists coatings are not 
receiving the same support as last year, al- 
though some of the cutters have placed a few 
liberal orders. The call for leather shades of 
brown for present consumption has been very 
good in all the leading fabrics. 

SILKS. 

The recent material decline in the price of 
raw silk has unsettled the piece 
market, and a drop in prices from present 
high level may confidently be looked for. 

The present 
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neither to the manufacturer nor to the buy- 
ers who have in the majority of instances 
covered their requirements for fall. 

Considerable anxiety prevails, and ex- 
treme caution is manifested in placing fur- 
ther business. On the whole, however, man- 
ufacturers have little cause for complaint, as 
owing to the rush of business earlier in the 
season, and the prices secured, both the ag- 
gregate amount and the margin of profit 
were fully satisfactory. 

The most popular among the collections 
for fall are the silk marquisettes with velvet 
stripes, plain silk voiles, in delft and sky blue, 


uf 


sage greens and lavender shades. 
marquisettes 


In plain 
maize, sky, champagne and 
lavender predominate. 

Plaids promise to be more popular than 
ever, and the wide range and color combina 
tions shown by the prominent 
manufacturers are 


loom 
exceedingly beautiful. 
They come in swivel, warp prints, and jac- 
quard taffetas, in all the clan combinations. 
In Fig. 3 is shown one of the new plaid com- 
binations, from the exquisite collection of 
M. C. Migel & Co., 20 inches wide at 85 
cents. The arrangement of blending the clan 
with the cashmere produces a beautiful color 
efrect. 


box 


COTTONS. 
The same conditions prevail in the cotton 


market as have existed for the last few 
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months. These conditions are now in a more 
aggravated form, due to the steady advance 
in the price of the raw material, and a corre- 
sponding advance of the piece goods. Scar- 
city of well known tickets and buying for 
future delivery appear to be the features. 

Merchants and cutters are disturbed and 
uneasy over the present upward trend of 
raw goods; an advance of fully 50 per cent. 
is a serious menace to the manufacturers of 
muslin underwear and kindred lines. 

The cool weather has restricted the selling 
of wash goods fabrics to a considerable ex- 
tent and the stocks which the jobbers have 
on hand are large for this time of the year. 
These wash goods comprise printed lawns, 
printed batistes and goods of allied char- 
acter, and unless a warm wave makes its ap- 
pearance very soon the jobbers will either 
be compelled to sacrifice or store away for 
another season. This does not apply to 
fancy white dress goods—the call for these 
was never better. Dotted swiss, India 
linons, Victoria and Persian lawn show no 
diminution. 

A very large business has been done on 
dress and staple ginghams, prints, and low 
grade cotton goods. 

On May 3Ist Bliss, Fabyan & Co. notified 
the trade that after June 4 American B In- 
digoes are to be 9 1/2 cents, American C, 
8 3/4 cents, and a corresponding advance is 
expected to take place in the near future on 
the narrow goods. 

Converters report a heavy business on lin- 
ings for fall; prices are hardening all along 
the line, and there appears no restriction in 
the demand. Importers of Scotch ginghams 
report having booked excellent business for 
fall. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a new combination in 
Scotch fabrics made by R. A. Whytlaw Son 
& Company, Glasgow, 36-inch, at 30 cents. 


_ 


The first cotton mill in the United States 
was erected in Philadelphia, in 1775, near 
the site of the present post-office. A report 
of this company made in 1778 stated that the 
mill then employed between two and three 
hundred women in the spinning of yarn and 
that the capital of the concern was 874 En- 
glish pounds. 


~~ 
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FACTS AND PHASES OF WOOL BUYING 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY GEELONG. 


To many American wool manufacturers, 
Australia is a veritable “terra incognito” as 
a possible source of stock supply. Few, how- 
ever, will frankly admit their unfamiliarity 
with the field. The glib phonographic repe- 
tition of certain accepted phrases anent Aus- 
tralian clips is often offered as evidence of 
knowledge. 
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New South Wales produces the greatest 
part of the fibre annually. Its marketing 
centre, Sydney, is the hub of the country’s 
wool world. Every year witnesses a material 
augmentation of the number of bales locally 
auctioned; a correspondingly depressing 
factor in the view of the London broker. 
Last year, nearly 670,000 bales were sold, 
publicly and privately, an increase of 32,000 
over the preceding period. 

The growers are looking to Sydney with 
increasing steadfastness as their terminal 
market. The risks and delays of distant 
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“Home grown wools meet my require- 
ments; as long as they continue so to do, 
why should I go exploring?” 

This contention is unassailable,—if revised 
by the added qualification, “as long as they 
continue so to do in sufficient quantity.” No 
Delphic oracle is needed to foretell the early 
advent of a period when increased manufac- 
turing and restricted range conditions, plus 
increase of tribute to Packingtown, may ren- 
der that “in sufficient quantities,” a precari- 
ous problem. The consumers of domestic 
wools are in no position for excessive com- 
plaisancy over the outlook. In the mean- 
time, a little insight into the lights and shad- 
ows of Australian wool growing may be 
opportune. 


Coleman Street have less and less allure- 
ment in competition with the excellent val- 
ues now realized at short range. The buy- 
ers of the world are recognizing the trend 
of the trade and have been quick to avail 
themselves of changed conditions. 

The State is divided into three divisions by 
the local trade. In the last season, the west- 
ern division has experienced some very satis- 
fying rainfalls and thus been spared the “bete 
noir” of the grower under the Southern 
Cross,—devastating drought. Beyond the 
Darling river only has there been complaint 
of a dry season. 

In the central, universal exultation over 
present and future is found. Lambings have 
been excellent; a substantial increase of the 
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flocks is assured. The prime defect in these 
wools is excessive burr, which seems ineradi- 
cable and is always to be reckoned with. A 
discordant feature is the irresistible spread 
of rabbits. They are literally taking the food 
from the sheep’s mouth. None of the exter- 
minating methods or imported scientists 
from Pasteur in Paris have as yet rebuffed 
the ubiquitous bunny. They are an alarm- 
ing scourge to New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. 

In the eastern division, the stock is fat 
and the fleece sound and well grown. Here 
cross breeding is a thriving business with 
splendid results. 

In summary, New South Wales clip is 
long, sound, well grown and conditioned. In 
point of skirting and general “get-up,” it is 
fair; compared to the Victorian product, 
wools are bolder and less blooded. The 
tendency seems rather to a 64s type of 
merino than to a maintenance of a 70s and 
above standard. 

Our buyers in search of high-yielding clips 
of superfine grade must seek the Melbourne 
and Geelong auctions in Victoria State. 
Across Port Philip bay from Melbourne, lies 
the suburb of Geelong. To these two foci 
of the merino trade comes the cream of Aus- 
tralia’s wool. 

Owing to inopportune rains at the usual 
shearing period, last year’s clip lacked a 
trifle, in some instances, in point of length. 
The wet and cold had a deterrent effect upon 
the growth of the staple in several districts. 
In point of rich quality (not the “hunger” 
fineness)—the clip left little to be desired. 
Even among the spider-web years of Vic- 
torian wool annals, it was a remarkable prod- 
uct. In excellent condition, but little 
plagued with vegetable defect, it warmed the 
cockles of American hearts on the lookout 
for fancy purchases. 

The wool from the Deniliquin district of 
the Western Riviera showed up in magnifi- 
cent form. The bay district, the Darlings 
and others ranged up in great style, as well. 
The crossbred stock were never in better 
shape in almost every respect. 

Merino values were inflated, a 10 per cent. 
increase over preceding rates being estab- 
lished. America took about 17 per cent. of 


the sales, which is the record figure in our 
participation in the assignment; 56s-58s were 
accorded a flattering attention by the Yan- 
kees never hitherto displayed and that grade 
promptly advanced in value. These high 
quality crossbreds and comebacks may be 
substituted for or profitably amalgamated 
with our domestic 3/8 fleeces. 

The spindles of Lawrence, of Philadelphia 
and other “worstedopoli” had the call on 
70-80s merino. Bradford was anxious, but 
having no import duty to contend with, took 
up excellent stock of heavier shrinkage and 
passed the “all wool” lots. 

Queensland, in a general way, yielded a 
praiseworthy clip, though wasty and depreci- 
ated by the presence of spiral burrs. The 
further the season progressed, the heavier 
became the percentage of extraneous matter 
in the fleeces. The market at Brisbane han- 
dled some sixty thousand bales, of which 
America took practically nil. 

The stock of South Australia, briefly 
termed “Adelaide wool,” has a fair attrac- 
tion for our buyers, who purchased 2 per 
cent. of 110,000 bales offered at that centre 
in the last series of sales. The only cloud in 
the sky was an uncomfortable proportion of 
tender, while sundry grumbles about exces- 
sive seed were also heard. The character- 
istic deposit of red earth was again in evi- 
dence. The white color of Adelaide wools 
is of famous clarity and tone. The shrink- 
age is usually too great to admit of profitable 
importation to America. 

These markets, briefly summarized, are 
the Australian wool-grower’s channels to his 
ultimate consumers. The sales are well 
regulated and conducted in a spirit of integ- 
rity, intelligence and enterprise. A score of 
prominent brokerage houses conduct the 
auctions in their warehouses, full advertise- 
ment being given of the details to all buyers 
in advance. The facilities given for prelim- 
inary examination of the offerings has hith- 
erto been but mediocre. Larger warehouses 
are needed and are promised for early erec- 
tion. 

The most prominent commission houses in 
their order of magnitude of clearances are: 
Dalgety & Co., New Zealand Loan & Mer- 
cantile Agency Co., Ltd., Goldsbrough, Mort 
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& Co., Ltd., Winchombe, Carson & Co., Ltd., 
Australian Mortgage, Loan & Mercantile 
Agency Co., Ltd., Harrison, Jones & Dev- 
lin, John Bridge & Co., Ltd., Pastoral Fi- 
nance Ass’n, etc. 

Information relative to the conditions of 
sale may be of material value to the Ameri- 
can buyer contemplating a trip or in dealing 
with a resident agent. The following items 
are from the catalogue of Strachan, Murray 
& Shannon, Ltd., of Melbourne, a reputable 
house which caters to the merino grower. 

1. The highest bidder to be the pur- 
chaser, the vendor reserving to himself the 
right of one bid; and if any dispute arises 
among the bidders for any lot, it shall be 
decided by the auctioneer, unless one of the 
claimants will advance: in that case the lot 
shall be put up again—the biddings to be 
then confined to the disputing parties. 

4. The goods shall be weighed by the 
warehouse-keeper and taken away within 
twelve days from the date of sale at the buy- 
er’s expense and shall be paid for in cash 
within six days, or before delivery, which- 
ever shall first happen. During the said six 
days (unless removed previously or during 
such time as the goods shall remain unpaid 
for in the custody of the brokers, notwith- 
standing that the said six days shall have 
expired) such goods will be held covered by 
the brokers against loss or damage by fire 
to an amount not exceeding the invoice 
value thereof and subject to the terms, con- 
ditions and settlement of the policies of in- 
surance effected by the brokers. 

Except in case of dispute, no person shall 
advance at any bidding less than a farthing. 

The buyer shall deposit 25 per cent. at any 
time during or after the sale upon the brok- 
er’s estimated value. 

If any lot remain unpaid for after the 
expiration of six days from the day of sale, 
the deposit to be absolutely forfeited and the 
buyer to be further liable for all loss—in- 
cluding interest, survey fees, insurance and 
other charges,—that may accrue on the re- 
sale thereof, which shall be at the option of 
the broker to effect either at public or pri- 
vate sale, with or without notice to 
buver. 

These and similar proper regulations must 
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be observed by all prospective purchasers in 
the open market. 

The various routes affording transporta- 
tion to America differ widely in direction, 
celerity and cost. To San Francisco by 
water, thence overland, would appear, at first 
glance, the logical choice. Unfortunately, 
the chief advantage claimed for the trans- 
continental line—speed—does not always 
materialize. The congested freight condi- 
tions and lack of cars, owing to snow and 
bad weather, often hold up shipments arriv- 
ing in January and February at the Golden 
Gate, and the freights are excessive com- 
pared to other routes. 

To Boston direct finds many friends and, 
though desirable bottoms are not numerous, 
it affords a safe, swift and economical transit. 

To London and thence to American ports 
through trans-shipment is an exceilent ar- 
rangement. The finest vessels in the Aus- 
tralian service are at one’s convenience, as 
well as sturdy sailors of splendid character. 

Let it come as it may, the Antipodean 
fleece will not disappoint its purchaser. The 
last word in wool growing is found in the 
rolling vales and rich pasturage of Australia. 


——___¢—___ 


PLAN OF A DRESS GOODS MILL. 


The mill for which plans are shown in 
Figs. I to 10 is distinguished in many re- 
spects from the ordinary construction. It 
affords plenty of room for the storage of 
yarn and large and well lighted rooms for 
making patterns and shipping the goods. 
The rooms supplementary to the mill itself 
are conveniently arranged in what is prac- 
tically a separate building. The entire plant 
consists of a weaving shed attached to a 
mill of three stories and a basement. As 
shown at the basement extends 
throughout the whole area of the mill and is 
used for the storage of yarn, being reached 
by the main stairway on one side and a spiral 
stairway from the spooling room on the 
other. 

The main entrance to the ground floor 
opens into a wide hall way, K, at the left of 
which is the wardrobe and washroom for the 
operatives. Along the wall of this room are 
wash basins supplied with hot and cold wa- 


Fig. 2 
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ter There are lockers, k, for the clothing of yarn and at the side of the room are the 
and apparatus for heating lunches. In the yarn cases, | and m. 
adjoining room is the wardrobe for the men, The basement is reached by an elevator, r. 
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which opens into the weave room. / » The large room, H, is for the storage of 
right of the hall way is the shipping room, L, woven goods and is directly connected with 
in which there are a number of filling wind- the weave room. The elevator in the rear 
ers,n. The table, o, is used for the delivery of this room, H, at the left connects with 
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the cloth examining room on the second 
floor and with the cloth store room on the 
top floor. On the first story at the left are 
the offices; C, D, E, F, and G; E, F, G, are 
used for the counting rooms; C and D by 
the pay roll clerks. The remainder of the 
first floor is utilized for the stairway and 
toilet rooms. At the other end of this floor 
is the room, M, which forms a part of the 
warp preparing room extending into the 
weaving shed. It contains several drawing- 
in frames, p; two twisting frames, q, and 
storage racks for harnesses. The spiral 
stairway leads to the room, i?, on the second 
floor, Fig. 4, which is used for varnishing 
the harness and storage of beams and cards. 
The corresponding room on the upper floor 
serves for the storage of looms. 

On the first floor are the two offices, a?, 
b?, the former used for general mill work 
and the latter used by the superintendent. 
The hall way leads to the cloth inspecting 
room, and the drafting rooms, e?, d*, sur- 
rounded by glass partitions. 

The card punching machines are in the 
room, g*, adjoining the pattern weaving 
room. The pattern room contains 14 looms 
and is not accessible directly from the work 
rooms. Fig. 10 shows a plan of the entire 
first floor; the warp preparing room is shown 
on a larger scale at Fig. 8. The weave room, 
A, is 221 feet long and 160 1/2 feet wide, and 
contains 540 looms having a width of 48 to 
56 inches. The room is so arranged as to be 
easily enlarged if desired. At the end of the 
weave room is the belt way. The room is 
well lighted by windows in a monitor roof, 
running parallel to the shafts of the looms. 
In another building adjacent to the weave 
room is the warp preparing room, N, the 
sizing room, O, the repair shop, P, the en- 
gine room, Q, and the boiler house, R. 
Fig. 7 is a cross section of this building 
along the line of the warp preparing room. 
This room contains six warp spooling ma- 
chines each with 120 spindles supplying the 
yarn for five warp machines, w. Adjoining 
is the hand warping machine, 11 yards in cir- 
cumference and with room for 120 spools. 
Close to this are two beaming machines, t 
ands. The warps are sized on the machine, 
z, and after drying run on beams. Between 
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the sizing room, O, and the engine room is 
the work shop with benches, b; drills, a; 
planer, d’ lathe, s'; and icrge, e’. 

In the engine house, which is 41 feet long 
and 36 feet wide, is a compound steam en- 
gine of 500 h. p. This supplies power for 
driving the machinery and the electric light 
plant. The power is transmitted by hemp 
ropes arranged as shown at Fig. 10. There 
are three Cornwall boilers, one serving as a 
reserve. The repair shop and boiler house 
are reached from the yard. The exit from 
the repair shop and engine room to the yard 
is by an open stairway. Behind the boiler 
house is a chimney 114 feet high. 

The general dining room, S, for the opera- 
tives, is 49 feet long and 39 feet wide. Next 
to this is a small dining room, T, for the 
overseers and next to this is the kitchen 
U. The construction of the building is 
shown by the various plans.—Die Praxis der 
mechanischen Weberei. 


—_____..._. 


THE COTTON BALE AS A SOURCE OF 
LOSS BY FIRE. 


BY BENJAMIN RICHARDS, 93 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


(Before National Fire Protection Association, New York. 
I desire to present to this association a 
brief review of the deplorable conditions af- 
fecting the fire losses in raw cotton and to 
point out such facts as are available to aid in 
suggesting improvements which will reduce 
the excessive yearly fire tax on our valuable 
cotton crop. 
UTTER DEPRAVITY OF THE AMERICAN BALE. 
Although I have given this subject some 
study for the past three years I have as yet 
been unable to discover a single point in 
favor of the present American compressed 
bale. All who have anything to do with the 
handling of the cotton crop unite in declaring 
that our cotton bale is a disgrace to Ameri- 
can commerce. S. S. Dale, editor of the 
Textile World Record, in reporting the In- 
ternational Cotton Congress at Manchester, 
England, to the New England Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, stated that at the 
Congress “the English, French and German 
vocabularies were ransacked in vain for 
words strong enough to denounce the Amer- 
ican bale.” He states that few of the bales 
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arrive in Manchester intact, varying from 
“one tie off to none on,” and the contents 
are usually bulging out and scattering about 
wherever the bale is moved. James R. Mac- 
Coll, president of the National Association of 
the Cotton Manufacturers, in referring to the 
present cotton bale in an address at the re- 
cent semi-annual conference of the associa- 
tion, said: “Who can estimate the millions of 
dollars that are annually thrown away by un- 
necessary fire losses, insurance, freight 
charges, waste, labor in manufacturing and 
inferior cloth as results of the poor manipu- 
lation of the raw material (cotton) before it 
reaches the mill.’’ Consul Diederich, in re- 
porting the International Cotton Congress at 
Bremen in June, 1906, at which twelve coun- 
tries were represented, states that the Ameri- 
can bale was the chief topic of discussion, 
and described the bales as landing “in Euro- 
pean ports in filthy and deplorable condition 
with a superfluity of heavy burlap dangling 
about them all tattered and torn.” 


HEAVY LOSSES BY FIRE. 


Most of us are familiar with the great 


losses resulting from cotton fires in and near 
New York. The four and one-half million 
dollar fire in the summer of 1900 at the Ho- 
boken docks was a direct result of our slov- 
enly cotton bale. Also, the three large fires 
within as many weeks at the Staten Island 
cotton stores in June, 1906, finally resulting 
in the abandonment of these stores by the 
New York Cotton Exchange on account of 
difficulty in obtaining proper insurance. 
Without exception, there is no greater fire 
loss sustained today on any merchandise, 
whether oils,naphtha, celluloid, gun powder or 
dynamite, while in transit between producers 
and consumers, as there is on the cotton 
crop of the United States. For the nineteen 
years preceding 1903, the fire losses on raw 
cotton alone, not including cotton in gin 
houses or mills nor the damage to the build- 
ing in which the cotton was stored, amounted 
to over twenty-one millions of dollars. If we 
add to this the fire losses on cotton at the 
farm, in the gin houses and in the storehouses 
at the cotton mills, the enormous waste by 
fire in cotton can be somewhat appreciated. 
The last bulletin of the Census Bureau re- 
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ports 25,760 bales destroyed by fire for the 
year ending August 31, 1906, these bales rep- 
resenting a value of a little under one and 
one-half millions of dollars. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


The manner of baling American cotton is 
the prime cause of the great fire loss from 
sparks. Almost any other product of the 
farm or factory is better able to withstand the 
exposure by sparks. Cotton is temporarily 
baled at the gin house, being there com- 
pressed only to the density of adsout 12 
pounds to the cubic foot, the bale being about 
five feet long by four feet wide by 28 inches 
thick. When these bales reach the large 
shipping markets they are further com- 
pressed in order to save space in cars and 
vessels. The bale is placed in the compress 
and pressed to a thickness of about 12 
inches. Pieces of bagging are added, the ob- 
ject often being to bring the bale up to 
weight as much as to cover it. After that the 
bands are shortened, additional ties being 
added if necessary. The usual standard bale 
is about 54 by 27 by 16 inches, with seven or 
eight steel bands. The manner of compres- 
sion gives the bale a flat shape, but as soon 
as pressure is removed the bale expands to 
about 16 inches thick, giving a density vary- 
ing around 22 pounds per cubic foot. Be- 
tween the compress and the mill the bale un- 
dergoes a continual and gradual expansion, 
tending to an oval shape. I recently ob- 
served some bales which arrived in Boston 
that were nearly in the form of a complete 
circle in cross section. 

The faulty custom of compressing the bale 
so that the faces of the press are on the 
larger side instead of on one of the narrow 
surfaces is the greatest defect. The bale is 
bound to expand to a more or less cylindrical 
shape as the pressure is not equal in all direc- 
tions, but is exerted in the direction used in 
compression. This continual movement 
causes air to be sucked into the bale, the den- 
sity becoming less. The action continues 
practically throughout the life of the bale, 
being often greatly enhanced by the break- 
age of some of the bands. This sponge-like 
characteristic accounts for the ready absorp- 
tion of sparks by the bales. A spark falling 
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yn the bale follows one of the air passages 
thus formed and burrows into the bale where 
it may smoulder for weeks, there finding 
enough air to support combustion and re- 
main undiscovered, possibly not bursting into 
flame until the cotton is well out to sea in the 
hold of a steamer or on its journey in the 
freight car. Often the fire is not discovered 
until the bale has been placed in the cotton 
storehouse at a northern mill. We would put 
this one feature as the greatest objection to 
the present bale. Were it compressed so 
that it would retain the shape with which it 
left the compress a major portion of the 
trouble would be avoided. 
3}REATER DENSITY REQUIRED. 

Experiments show that superiority in re- 
sisting damage by fire and water is some- 
what proportional to the density of the bale. 
Several tests have been made bringing out 
this point. In a report in 1902 of the special 
committee on cotton baling appointed by this 
association, the following results were ob- 
tained on the salvage of cotton after being 
tested by fire: 


Density in Average 
lbs. per cu. per cent. of 


foot. salvage. 
| ee ee re I2 47.5 
American Compressed . .22 65.3 
Cylindrical (American), 43 71.5 


The figures show that by simply increasing 
the density about 3 1/2 times the loss at a 
fire would be reduced by about 50 per cent. 
In an immersion test where each bale was 
put under water for forty-eight hours, the 
gin bale absorbed 200 per cent. of water, the 
compressed bale over 162 per cent., while the 
cylindrical bale of the American Compress 
Co., with its greater density, absorbed but 
about 35 per cent. of water. 

MUCH BETTER BALING ABROAD. 

In order to appreciate that there is no ex- 
cuse for the poor condition of American cot- 
ton bales, we have but to turn to the bales 
produced in Egypt and India. Inherent fires 
in these bales are practically unknown. The 
Egyptian bale is about 22 by 31 by 51 inches 
and weighs about 820 pounds, giving the 
great density of 40.4 pounds (average) ‘per 
cubic foot or nearly twice that of the Ameri- 


can compressed bale, It is entirely covered 
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with finely woven burlap and_ securely 
held by eleven’ strong’ steel _ straps, 
which are fastened by small cast 
iron buttons. Oi course, the bales have 
one or two small holes which are made 
in sampling the cotton, but the density is so 
great that the damage is but slight in pulling 
the samples. The bale is not subject to a 
flash fire and when accidentally dropped over- 
board in loading vessels the bales are said to 
be withdrawn from the water and sent along 
with the rest without danger of the consumer 
making claim for wet cotton. 


THE REMEDY. 


Moreover, in compressing these foreign 
bales the pressure is applied to the side hav- 
ing the lesser area, so that there is but little 
tendency for expansion to take place after 
the bale has left the compress, and we do not 
find it taking on the oval form as does our 
American bale, nor do the sample holes en- 
large and throw off loose cotton. These 
bales can be packed in a storehouse, so that 
the whole density of the piles will be approxi- 
mately 31 pounds per cubic foot against 14 
pounds, which is about the limit of our bales. 
[t will be seen, therefore, that in the cost of 
erecting storehouses alone there will be a 
saving of about one-half by simply compress- 
ing our cotton to a density similar to that 
practiced in Egypt. 

THE SOLID INDIAN BALE. 


The Indian bale is even more dense than 
the Egyptian, running 42 to 55 pounds per 
cubic foot, and it is said that this bale will 
give a ringing sound, when struck with a 
hammer. The bale is well covered with bur- 
lap and bound by a single steel band, which 
runs spirally around the bale. A representa- 
tive of a Liverpool compress manufacturing 
company recently said, in discussing Indian 
bales: ““No instance of a cotton fire on board 
ship or in a warehouse has been known with 
this Indian pressed bale, whereas, fires are of 
constant occurrence in the American bales.” 
Mr. Robert P. Skinner, Consul-General at 
Marseilles, in his late report on Indian cot- 
ton, states: “A foreman on the docks with 
whom I discussed this question (spark fires) 
told me that a lighted match might be thrown 
upon an Indian bale without much fear that 
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the bale itself would be damaged, and that 
the workingmen who are in the habit of 
smoking a great deal were under no special 
instructions as regards sparks and matches 
when handling Indian cotton. On the other 
hand, when American cotton arrived the 
most minute precautions were necessary tu 
prevent accidents.” We can assume that, 
were our American cotton baled in a similar 
manner to these Egyptian or Indian bales, 
our fire losses would nearly approach that 
experienced by these bales. 
IMPROVEMENT IS IMPERATIVE. 

It is a proper time for the Underwriters 
through this association to put in a word in 
favor of improving the bales, as we are inter- 
ested to an extent fully as great as that of 
the growers and manufacturers. This asso- 
ciation gives much time and attention to de- 
vices and materials to prevent fires and to 
stop their spreading. As one of the objects 
of the association is to promote the science 
of fire protection, it does not appear that it 
will be at all out of place if the work be ex- 
tended to cover causes of heavy losses 
through the improper marketing and han- 
dling of highly combustible or dangerous 
goods. Many owners of cotton warehouses 
have at much expense equipped their build- 
ings with automatic sprinklers. Yet we may 
cover the cotton with sprinklers and store it 
in fireproof buildings but it will not prevent 
fire and loss in the valuable cotton itself; 
moreover, such protection cannot affect the 
great proportion of cotton which for one- 
half of the year is in transit. The underwrit- 
ers, having an interest in the bale throughout 
its life, can be justified in demanding a re- 
duction of the hazard. 

INSURANCE MEN SHOULD CONTROL. 

Indeed, a prominent manufacturer recently 
expressed in a textile paper great surprise 
that the underwriters had not extended their 
control over this matter. As most of us 
know, the New York Insurance Exchange 
has recently taken action in requiring im- 
provements affecting insurance of cotton in 
New York warehouses and these regulations 
are in the right direction but, of course, are 
necessarily limited. They have asked for im- 
provements in the warehouses covering the 
storage of workmen’s clothing, use of pipes, 
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matches, etc., prohibiting smoking, requiring 
gatekeeper, watchman and watch clocks. 
They also require that loose cotton be cared 
for and that bales be stored so that sample 
holes are not exposed. I have been won- 
dering since reading this last rule how it can 
be complied with in the North, as I find our 
bales there are all hole. I would suggest, if 


the matter be considered worthy of atten- 
tion, that the following general lines of im- 
provements be considered and suggestions 
submitted to the various cotton congresses. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


1. Underwriters should realize the great 
difference in losses between foreign and 
American baled cotton. Statistics show that 
Egyptian cotton is a more favorable insur- 
ance proposition than are grey print cloths in 
bales. Rating organizations should differen- 
tiate favorably for Egyptian or Indian cotton 
against the American compressed bale. In- 
spectors should point out the differences in 
hazard between the classes of cotton and de- 
mand the isolation of that 
properly baled. 

2. No American compressed cotton as at 
present baled should be insured when piled in 
mill yards, on platforms or when in transit, 
unless properly protected against sparks. 

3. A density of 40 pounds per cubic foot 
should be required in the bale. 

4. The shape should be similar to the 
Egyptian bale with the pressure applied at 
the compress to the side with the lesser area. 

5. A complete covering of closely woven 
burlap or cotton canvas should be required. 

6. There should be a larger number of 
ties with improved buckles. 

There should be, in fact, the equivalent of a 
National Standard” cotton bale, one that, in 
contrast to our present bale, will be fairly 
safe from loss by fire and, as well, a credit to 
American industry. 

sical jaiiinmnaiiatiana 

According to the Bureau of Statistics the 
international commerce of the world now 
exceeds 26 billions of dollars, of which 13 3/4 
billions represents imports and 12 1/2 bil- 
lions exports. Of the imports of countries 
other than the United States, 14 1/3 per cent. 
are drawn from this country, and of their 
exports, 9 1/2 per cent. are sent to us. 


which is im- 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED OVERSEERS. 


The National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers held their 24th semi-an- 
nual meeting at Boyden Heights, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Saturday, May 18th. About 
250 members of the organization were pres- 
ent at the business meeting and banquet. 
The association could hardly have had a bet- 
ter day for the gathering. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 
o'clock by president George W. Geary. The 
minutes of the fall meeting were read by the 
treasurer, Walter Pickford, and approved. 
The applications for membership to be acted 
upon at the November meeting in Boston 
were read and referred to the investigation 
committee. 

The report of the committee having charge 
of arrangements for the present meeting was 
first called. Charles M. Hirst, foreman, told 
of some difficulties that interfered with the 
work of his committee. At the spring meet- 
ing a year ago, he said, about 85 members 
signified their intention to attend the present 
meeting, and the actual attendance had been 
over 239 members and guests, so that a cer- 
tain amount of judgment had to be used by 
the committee to see that everyone present 
was well provided for. The other members 
of the committee were James C. McDowell, 
Herman Ambach and Louis Carmark. 

The souvenir badge bore an excellent pic- 
ture of the Rhode Island capital, and the 
pendant was a red, white and blue ribbon, 
lettered in gold. 

The committee appointed last fall to draft 
new rules then reported. This committee 
was composed of J. R. Simpson, chairman; 
J. H. Pickford and Walter Pickford. 

The nominations for officers to be elected 
next November were as follows: For presi- 
dent, George W. Geary, James McDowell 
and James E. Okell; for first vice president, 
James McDowell, James Rae, James E. Okell 
and Francis P. Gallagher; second vice presi- 
dent, J. H. Pickford; third vice president, 
Francis P. Gallagher, Thomas N. Gordon 
and Joseph Schofield; for secretary, Walter 
Pickford: treasurer, Thomas Buchan; secre- 
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tary of the beneficiary department, George 
W. Burr; treasurer of the beneficiary depart- 
ment, Thomas Buchan; for trustees of the 
beneficiary department, Louis Carmark, 
Eleazer Davies, John Thornton. 

Applications for membership received at 
the November meeting were then consid- 
ered, and the secretary was directed to cast 
one vote for the members proposed. John 
T. McCormick was asked by the chair to 
introduce the new members to the associa- 
tion. 

A communication was then read from 
William M. Harding, Worcester, Mass. 

Charles A. Kennedy asked that a commit- 
tee be appointed to investigate the advis- 
ability of establishing a scholarship at some 
textile school in the name of the association. 
This aroused some discussion, but it was 
finally decided to have such a committee ap- 
pointed and Charles A. Kennedy, J. J. 
Burnes and William F. Davidson were 
chosen. 

The official manual of the association was 
distributed to the members. 
list of those in attendance: 


Following is a 


Connecticut: Edward H. Ambach, Norwichtown; 
Andrew Archer, Mechanicsville; E. P. Barber, 
Rockville; J. E. Bradley, Rockville; J. J. 
Burns, Moosup; Burt O. Cook, Central Vil- 
lage; Joseph Donohue, Quinebaug; Patrick 
Doyle, Elmville; C. M. Ellis, Putnam; James 
J. Farron, Central Village; Joseph P. Farron, 
Buckland; George W. Gannons, Bucklin; Wil- 
liam Gillooly, Elmville; John Heaton, Stafford 
Springs; Charles J. Henault, Norwich; A. E. 
Jones, Putnam; John Kennedy, Old Mystic; 
William W. Lacy, Central Village; John T. 
Lyons, Norwichtown; F. C. Neff, Rockville; 
Robert Nichols, Mystic; George A. Parent, 
Central Village; Thomas Richmond, Killingly; 
J. T. Rogers, Buckland; Paul Schmidt, Mystic; 
Samuel Walsh, Mechanicsville; Martin Welch, 
Central Village; E. A. Whitehead, Central 
Village; F. L. Whittemore, New Boston; Jas- 
per A. Williams, Putnam; John H. Winslow, 
Elmville. 

Maine: J. M. Magner, Madison; M. C. O’Brien, 
Old Town; Walter Whitfield, Waterville. 

Massachusetts: William Ahearn, Worcester; 
Louis M. Allison, Worcester; C. H. Ashworth, 
Uxbridge; J. E. Barber, North Bellingham; 
John A. Barrington, Boston; Thomas W. Bid- | 
dles. Lawrence; Fred H. Birkby, Collinsville; 
F. W. Birkenshaw, Pittsfield; J. C. Bothwell, 
Worcester; E. H. Boyce, Clinton; J. F. Broad- 
head, Cherry Valley; Thomas Buchan, Hyde 
Park: Thomas Burke, Webster; J. G. Burns, 


Worcester; James J. Calan, Newtonville; W. 
E. Chamberlain, 


Saxonville; James Clavin, 
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original length Draft, then, is the number 
of times its own length to which a length 
of feed is drawn during its passage through 
a machine. 

As it is often necessary to calculate this 
draft, and as the subject at present appears 
to be little understood on account of the 
cumbersome rules employed, without it 
being understood why they are employed, it 
may be of service to explain in detail this 
principle of draft. 

Cotton is fed into practically all machines 
by means of a roller or rollers revolving at 
a fixed surface speed, and is delivered from 
practically all machines in like manner. As 
the length of cotton fed is equal to the sur- 


30T 


DELIVERTROLLER 
2° DIA 


FIG, I. Fic, 


face-speed of the roller feeding it, and as 


the length of cotton delivered is equal to the 
surface-speed of the roller delivering the 
same, it follows that the draft may be ob- 
tained by dividing the surface-speed of the 
delivery-roller by the surface-speed of the 
feed-roller. 

Thus, in a scutcher, if the surface-speed 


of the feed-roller be 56 1/2 inches per 
minute, and the lap-roller 249 inches per 
minute, the draft is 249+56.5—=4.4. 

Now, as in all cotton machines there is 
a direct connection between the feed-roller 
and the delivery-roller (by means of toothed 
wheels or by means of pulleys), it follows 
that the relative speeds of these rollers may 
be obtained. That is to say, by presuming 
the feed-roller speed to be 1, we may work 
out the speed of the delivery roller for one 
of the feed-roller, which will be the draft. 
This may be illustrated by means of a few 
simple sketches. Suppose Fig. 1 to repre- 
sent a simple machine, A being the feed-roll- 
er and B the delivery-roller. On A is a 
wheel C, of 20 teeth, driving D of 10 teeth on 
the delivery-roller. 

It is apparent that for every revolution of 
A, B will make two revolutions. Because in 
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one revolution of C 20 teeth are moved past 
a certain point, each tooth gearing with a 
tooth in D, then D (which contains only 10 
teeth) must revolve twice during the revolu- 
tion of the 20 teeth of A. 

What we really do in such a simple calcu- 
lation is to multiply the revolutions of A by 
the number of teeth in C, and divide by the 
number of teeth in D. Thus, 120~10=—2. 
Now, if the circumference of; A is equal to 
the circumference of B, it follows that the 
surface speed of B will be twice that of A, 
and therefore the draft in the machine will 
be 2. 

Let A and B each be 2 inches in circum- 
ference. Then 2 inches equals the surface 
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FIG. 3. 


speed of A. The surface speed of B=20X2 
+10. Therefore if we divide the surface- 
speed of the feed into that of the delivery 
we get (20 2in.)+(10 2)=2 draft. 

It may here be pointed out that the cir- 
cumference of the rollers has been used in 
order to remind the reader that draft is a 
question of surface speeds; but what is 
actually used in a draft calculation is the 
diameter of the rollers. This does not make 
any alteration whatever in the accuracy of 
the calculation; on the other hand, it con- 
siderably simplifies it. Rollers are sized in 
diameters, and had our rollers been of 2 
inches diameter instead of 2 inches circum- 
ference, we should theoretically have had to 
find the circumferences by multiplying by 
3.1416. Thus we should have had 2 in.« 
3.1416+2 in.X3.1416. It will be seen that 
in every calculation for draft the figures 
3.1416 will “cancel out,” and therefore it is 
useless to employ them. We may, then (as 
far as draft is concerned), use the diameter 
of rollers as if they were the circumferences. 

Referring again to Fig. 1. If A has 2 in. 
diameter, and B 8 in. diameter, the draft will 
be—(208 in.)+(10X2 in.)=8. If the idea 
of this simple imaginary machine be grasped, 
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all draft calculations may be solved. 

In Fig. 2 the draft would be—(6040X2 
in.) +(30X20X2 in.)=8/3=2 2/3 draft. Or, 
if the change-wheel A be required to 
give a draft of 2 2/3, we have, by substitut- 
ing the draft for the number of teeth in A— 
(60X40 %2)+(30X2.6 draft 3)=160/7.8= 
20 teeth in A, required. Let us apply 
this principle to an actual cotton machine, 
say the carding engine. 

If Fig. 3 represents a card, then the draft 
between feed-roller and doffer would be— 
(140X 3624.75 in.)+(16X27X2.25 in.)= 
11.55/.09=128.3=128 1/3 draft between 
feed-roller and doffer. 

Or, again, in the most complicated draft 
calculation in the mill, that of the scutcher: 
In a scutcher of the following particulars the 
draft would be— 

Feed roller, 2 1/4 in. diameter. 

Wheel on-end, 55 teeth. 

Gearing with worm wheel pinion, 45 teeth. 

Worm wheel, 65 teeth. 

Gearing with a single worm on top cone 
shaft. 

Cones on equal diameters. 

Bottom cone drum wheel, 24 teeth. 

Driving a 48’s pinion on side shaft. 

On other end of side shaft a 20’s bevel. 

Gearing with a 30’s bevel on bottom cross 
shaft. 

On other end of cross shaft a 13’s wheel. 

Gearing with a 65’s wheel on drop shaft. 

Also on drop shaft a 20’s pinion for driv- 
ing lap rollers. 

Gearing with a 71’s wheel compounded 
with a 17’s wheel. 

This latter drives a 30’s lap roller wheel 
on the end of the lap roller. 

Lap roller, 8 3/4 diameter. 

(55x 65x 24x 20x 13x 20x 17x 8.75 in)+(45x I 
x48x 30x 65x 71x 30x 2.25 in)=1701.7/517.59 
=3.3 draft of scutcher. This method of 
finding the draft by means of the surface- 
speed is the only accurate method, though 
not the only method employed. 

If, in a scutcher, the weight of feed per 
yard was 48 oz., and the weight of delivery 
12 oz., it would follow that the draft would 
be four, if no waste were taken out by the 
machine. But, as all machines take out 
waste, the scutchers included, it is impossi- 
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ble for the 48 oz. of feed to be drawn out in- 
to four yards of 12 oz. each. If the scutcher 
is taking out 4 per cent. waste, all we can 
obtain from our 48 oz. is 96 per cent., and 
we must therefore qualify our calculations 
accordingly. Thus:—(4896)~(12x 100)= 
384/100=3.84 draft. Or, in a card, if the 
top is I2 oz. per yard, and the sliver 60 grains 
per yard, with 8 per cent. waste, the draft 
would be 12 oz., or—(5250 gr. X92)-+-(60 gr. 
X100)=161/2=80.5 draft. This would, of 
course, be the draft over all, and must not 
be confused with the draft between feed-roll- 
er and doffer in Fig. 3. 

This method is certainly much simpler 
than that first explained, but of necessity it 
cannot be so accurate, as all the factors in 
the calculation—that is, weights and amount 
of waste—are estimates only. 

The principles explained apply to all cot- 
ton machines, and may be illustrated by the 
mule or roving frames as well as by the ex- 
amples quoted.—The Textile Mercury. 
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AMERICAN ALOE FIBER. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


The American aloe, referred to as a prom- 
ising fiber plant in a recent communication 
from Morocco, is doubtless the well known 
Century plant, or maguay of Mexico, Agave 
Americana. This plant is a native of tropical 
America, but having been widely distributed, 
is perfectly naturalized in many portions of 
the world. The oldest works on fiber plants 
contain references to it, and it has frequently 
been the subject of experiment. But not- 
withstanding its wide distribution, and the 
fact that it has been known and cultivated 
for a hundred years or more, the fiber is not 
exploited commercially, though largely used 
in the domestic economy of the many coun- 
tries where it is found. 

In Mexico it has been employed to a lim- 
ited extent for fiber, and also, in connection 
with several other similar species of giant 
agaves, as the source of the Mexican national 
beverage, “pulque” (pronounced pull-kay). 
Among the native uses of the fiber may be 
mentioned cordage, hammocks, mats, fishing 
lines, bags, etc., while the Indians of Arizona 
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and Mexico tuft the loose fibers together in 
the manufacture of rude saddle-cloths. In 
Fayal—at least, formerly—this plant or a 
very closely allied form, yields the fiber with 
which the peasant women of the island fash- 
ioned the delicate and beautiful Fayal lace 
which commanded such high prices in Paris. 

Aloe fiber also yields a superior paper- 
stock, Spon regarding it as “the most highly 
approved of all paper strong, 
tough smooth article like oiled paper being 


fibers’ —a 
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tries where the species grows under natural 
conditions. It thrives in tropical North and 
South America, and the West Indies, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in portions of Africa, 
southern Europe, India, and in other eastern 
countries. 

Much of the fiber, as prepared, is harsh 
and brittle, but the writer has examined 
many specimens from Mexico and elsewhere 
which were fine, soft, very nearly white in 
color, and with more or less brilliancy; a 








A FIELD OF MAGUAY (AMERICAN ALOE) PLANTS IN MEXICO. 


produced, which may be written upon with- 
out sizing.. According to this authority slips 
of the sized paper weighing 39 grains stood 
a test of 89 pounds as against Bank of Eng- 
land pulp, 47 pounds. It has been experi- 
mented with for paper-stock in México with 
good results. 

In the south of Europe Agave Americana 
is cultivated as a hedge-plant, and in por- 
tions of India it is planted along the railways 
for the same purpose. Agaves are also used 
for hedges in Mexico. In the United States 
the plant is chiefly grown for ornament, al- 
though the garden and greenhouse forms 
bear little resemblance to the mammoth 
plants found in Mexico and in other coun- 


marked peculiarity of the fiber, however, 
a wavy, or slightly crimped appearance, 
which prevents the bundles of filaments lying 
closely, in mass, like such fibers as sisal and 
manila, or common flax. Another marked 
peculiarity is its great elasticity, which is 
quite appreciable when several filaments are 
tested by breaking in the hands. On account 
of this characteristic the fiber might possibly 
be employed to advantage for ropes or cables 
that are liable to great and sudden strain, 
such as for towing vessels in heavy seas- On 
the other hand its liability to rot, as the cell- 
walls are very thin, is against it for such use. 
Similar fiber is produced from all of the 
allied giant agaves of Mexico, and I would 
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refer it all without distinction to the ‘“Amer- 
icana type.” There are many species of 
‘‘Maguays” in Mexico, and some of them 
yield fiber that is quite different from that 
produced by A. Americana, though all 
maguay fiber is softer and whiter than sisal 
hemp. Some of the maguays of Mexico have 
been exploited commercially, but the prod- 
uct can never find a higher place than for 
“substitute fiber” to be mixed with better 
kinds, and, of course, can only command a 
lower price. 

It is doubtful if the fiber of Agave Ameri- 
cana—or that of the allied “pulque-produc- 
ing” species—will ever become commercially 
valuable. The leaves are so large and fleshy 
they cannot be so economically handled in 
machine manipulation as the thinner, nar- 
rower leaves of such plants as the sisal hemp 
agaves, and the percentage of fiber to the 
weight of leaves is smaller. As a commer- 
cial cordage fiber it would take a lower 
place than any of the standard hard fibers, 
and I am sure that it would be unable to hold 
its own, even, with Mauritius and New Zeal- 
and flax; it is a far better fiber, however, 
than jute, coir, or sunn hemp, as was shown 
by Royle’s experiments many years ago. 
When properly prepared the fiber has good 
strength, and I have seen in Mexico 2 hand- 
made maguay lariat, from an allied species, 
which was in every way a superior piece of 
cordage. A common name for A. Ameri- 
cana fiber in tropical America is “pita,” but 
as this name is also given to miany other 
kinds of fiber it is not sufficiently distinctive. 
It should also be noted that the “maguay” 
fiber of the Philippine Islands, which is now 
being marketed in small quantities in this 
country, is also a misnomer, as the plant is 
not a maguay at all, but in general charac- 
teristics is more nearly allied to the sisal 
hemp plant. 

Over fifty years ago Forbes Royle wrote 
concerning aloe fiber in his work, “The Fi- 
brous Plants of India,” in which he refers to 
the many uses of “the agave” as emploved 
for the rigging of vessels, for use in the 
mines and for many native employments in 
the domestic economy. From this author we 
learn how fully the fiber of the species above 
named was experimented with sixty years 
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ago, or more, in India, where the plant was 
then common. Among the many articles 
made from the fiber at that period were vari- 
ous forms of cordage, natural and dyed in 
colors, cloth “woven without the thread be- 
ing spun,” and carpets. The author also 
gives the results of many tests of the strength 
of the fiber, compared with other species, 
one of which was made in the French dock- 
yard at Toulon with aloe fiber (pita) and 
Russian hemp. The tests were made upon 
rope :mmersed in sea water, and “dry.” In 
the first instance the hemp broke with a 
strain of 2,538 pounds and the “pita” with 
3,810 pounds. In the dry experiment the 
difference in favor of the pita’ was 702 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding that aloe fiber has been 
known so vegy many years, and has been so 
widely exploited in the literature of the ages 
and, withal, is so good a fiber—it is not 
today a commercial proposition anywhere,— 
but another illustration of the survival of the 
fittest. While the fiber may never become 
of commercial importance in the world’s 
markets, doubtless it may be profitably pro- 
duced to supply small local industries in 
countries where labor is cheap, and where 
all kinds of cordage and tie-material must be 
imported. The plants grow rapidly, and 
from their large size would produce consid- 
erable fiber, even though the percentage to 
weight of leaf is small. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that flowering ends the life 
of the plant,—and the plant is liable to flower 
in seven or eight years. 





The precise species of plant represented 
in the accompanying illustration cannot be 
stated, though it belongs to the Americana 
group of giant agaves, and as only a botanist 
could settle the question, it may be assumed 
that it fairly illustrates the American aloe. 
The photograph shows the manner of secur- 
ing the pulque from one of these mammoth 
maguays. The flower-bud having been 
taken out, and a deep cavity formed in the 
thick base of the plant, the juices slowly col- 
lect in this basin and are removed twice, 
daily, and transported to the city in goat- 
skin bags, upon burros. By comparison with 
the man some idea of the enormous size of 
the leaves may be obtained. 
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TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. 


OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


THE COMBINATION OF ENTWINING TWILLS WITH 
THEIR MATE 45° TWILLS IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF JACQUARD IMITATION EFFECTS. 

This combination of the two systems of 
weaves quoted, finds extensive use in the 


manufacture of worsted suitings for men’s 
wear, and for which purpose the accompany- 
ing new weaves are more particularly de- 
signed, although the same is also applicable 
to fancy cotton and silk fabrics, only that in 
the latter instances, more complicated foun- 
dation weaves will be used, resulting in turn 
in a closer interlacing of warp and filling or 
vice versa, as the case may require, whereas 
in connection with the four examples quoted 


A. POSSELT. 


° 


in this article, we selected the ?—, 4-harness 
twill and the *-,—"-,—* 9-end interlacing for 
our foundation, or in other words, standard 
interlacings for worsted suitings for men’s 
wear, the latter interlacing quoted being 
readily changed to a *-, 6-harness twill! inter- 
lacing, by simply changing the I up to a 


sinker, i. e., transposing the ,—'-, as now 
used, to a plain 3 down affair. 

In our Lesson VI, we then gave a thor- 
ough explanation of the designing of en- 
twining twills and to which lesson the student 
is more particularly referred, since he must 
thoroughly understand said lesson previous 
to being able to comprehend the present 
combination affair. 

We will now explain the combination, i. e., 








how the two systems of weaves have to be 
arranged, in order to produce the required 
effect in the new combination weave, shown 
in connection with Diagram Fig. 1, and in 
which the *-, 4-harness 45° twill is used, 
combined with the 8-harness entwining twill 
constructed from the same foundation weave 
by having two pieces of the twill running in 
one direction entwine with two pieces of 
twill running in the reverse direction, or in 
other words, it being our weave Fig. 2, 
given in connection with Lesson VI, and 
where its construction has been fully ex- 
plained. In the present example, we used 
two repeats each way of said entwining twill, 
or in other words 16 warp threads and 16 
picks of said entwining twill to exchange 
(after the plain motive setting) with the ?-, 
4-harness twill, using of the latter also 16 
warp threads and 16 picks. In order to sim- 
plify matters, we have shown in the left hand 
upper corner, the entwining twill in connec- 
tion with @, using [-] for the regular twill, 
and which arrangement will readily show the 
student how to proceed, in order to connect 
these two weaves in the proper way, although 
for a fact, he will have at the start quite an 
amount of trouble to make these two weaves 
properly connect, i. e., select the proper 
places (proper warp threads and picks) in 
both weaves for joining them properly. Not 
every warp thread nor every pick of one or 
the other weave will produce the required 
connection, but quite the reverse. He may 
have to experiment first with one warp 
thread and then with another and in the 
same way first with one pick and then with 
the other pick, although if he follows the 
plan shown in connection with our diagram, 
matters will come easier to him with refer- 
ence to designing new weaves. It will be 
readily seen from the three repeats of the 
weave, executed in M, that we have made it 
an object to join the regular twill into the 
entwining twill, i. e., producing a balanced 
affair all around, and for which reason we 
had to place the entwining twill in the proper 
position with reference to the ending on all 
four sides to produce this required effect, a 
feature readily seen from our illustration and 
where the student will see that the regular 
twill connects properly with the entwining 
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twill in order to not disturb the character of 
the entwining twill effect at the places of 
joining. Any other warp thread or pick used 
for starting or stopping the entwining twill, 
considered in connection with the regular 
twill in position given, would have resulted 
in an imperfect affair, a feature the student 
will readily understand after producing one 
or two original effects and where he cannot 
help but strike this disadvantage and natur- 
ally will have to start over again. 

In using only 16 warp threads and 16 picks 
of either the entwining twill or the regular 
twill, it will be readily understood by the stu- 
dent that this affair has not to be adhered to 
in laying out designs for novelties, since he 
readily can use any multiple of 8, like for 
example, 24 warp threads and 24 picks, or 
32 warp threads and 32 picks, etc., etc., for 
either effect, since the connection of the two 
weaves will be identical with the one given 
in our weave for any of these multiples 
quoted, we only having used the smallest 
number of ends possible to show up the 
effect (since 8 warp thread and 8 picks, i. e., 
one repeat of the entwining twill would not 
have conveyed the idea to the student) in 
order to bring our weave within compass of 
the page, that is not to take up too much 
space in a useless way. 

The new combination weave, as will be 
readily understood by the student, repeats 
on (16 + 16) 32 warp threads and 32 picks 
and by means of drawing-in draft given be- 
low the weave, see [*], can be executed on 
16-harness fancy draw, drawing each set of 
8 harnesses twice over, a feature which will 
readily explain to the student that, if for ex- 
ample, we would have used 32 warp threads 
and 32 picks for each weave, we then 
naturally would have to draw each section 
of 8 harnesses four times over (straight 
draw) before changing on the other section 
of 8 harness and proceed there in the same 
manner. 

In connection with combination weave 
Fig. 2, we then selected for our foundation 
twill again the ?—, 4-harness twill, using the 
latter for 24 warp threads and 24 picks in its 
plain state, to exchange with the same num- 
ber of warp threads and picks of its en- 
twining twill, and which in this instance is 
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eave Fig. 11 quoted in tion of the combination weave, will result in 
nn VI previously r repeating on (24 X 2) 

» student is m 


e- the new weave Fig. 2, 
48 warp threads-and 48 picks. 
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vithout disturbing the general appearance of 
the latter in the least; again the same as we 
have used 24 ends of the entwining twill to 
exchange with 24 ends of the regular twill, 
both warp and filling ways, in connection 
with practical work on the loom, and when 
larger effects are then required, we then can 
use any multiple of 12 for each weave, so 
for example 36 or 48 ends, etc., etc. 

To connect the two different twills prop- 
erly, as will be readily understood by this 
time, is the hardest part of designing these 
new combination weaves requiring not only 
skill, but at the same time lots of patience 
on the part of the student, i. e., the designer, 
and when he frequently will find out after 
having wasted time, that he has to recon- 
struct the whole affair over again, in order 
to produce the proper joining; however, a 
little practice in connection with the con- 
struction of these combination weaves will 
soon simplify matters to him and proper 
results at once all around be obtained. 

The drawing in draft for weave Fig. 2 is 
given below; it is [*], calling for a 24 harness 
fancy draw, drawing each set of 12 harnesses 
twice over before changing onto the other, 
and what will readily explain to the student 
that in connection with larger effects, for 
example, using 48 threads for each weave, 
he then will have to draw 4 times over the 
first 12 harnesses, to be followed in turn by 
4 times drawing onto the rear 12 harnesses. 
In the same manner any other combination 
with reference to different numbers of warp 
threads and picks used for each effect will 
explain itself at once to the student, requir- 
ing no special comment on our part. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


A NOVEL SHUTTLE CHECK. 


The object aimed at is to provide a shuttle- 
check, in which a portion of the impact force 
of shuttle and picker is borne by an inclined 
solidly-stationary abutment member at the 
end of the shuttle-box, the same coacting 
with a yieldable member operated upon by a 
resistance spring. 

The accompanying illustration shows this 
new shuttle in connection with those parts of 
a shuttle box to which it more particularly 
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refers, and of which letter of reference, A, 
denotes a right hand shuttle-box and a the 
evener flange. B shows us portions of the 
shuttle-boxes, D the picker and F one of 
the shuttles. 

Parts thus mentioned refer to such as met 
with in any up-to-date loom; the improved 
parts, and which in turn are indicated by 
numerals of reference, more particularly re- 
ferring to a member, 2, consisting of a block, 
having an inclined bearing-surface, 5. Com- 
bined therewith, is arranged a movable 
block, 3, having an inclined seating-surface 
countermatching with and slidably supported 
upon the inclined surface, 5, of member, 2, 
previously referred to. This slide block, 3, 
is provided with a contact-face, 6, approxi- 
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mately perpendicular to the line of the shut- 
tle movement and disposed at a position in 
line with the shuttle-point, and receives the 
impact contact of the picker, D, when the 
latter is forced back by the shuttle entering 
its box. 

Bolt 7, arranged through a hole in the 
body-block, 2, and through a longitudinal 
slot in the slide-block, 3, is disposed approxi- 
mately perpendicular to the line of shuttle 
movement and is provided with a head, 9, at 
one end and with a tension adjusting nut, Io, 
at its other end. 12 and 13 are washers, 
arranged loose upon the bolt, 7, adjacent to 
the top of the contact-block, 2, and against 
nut, 10. Coiled-wire spring, 15, is arranged 
about the bolt, 7, in such manner that the a 
tension of the spring tends to force the con- 
tact block, 3, down the inclined surface, 5, 
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on the body member, 2, towards its initial 
position. 

In the operation of the loom, and when 
the shuttle comes into its shuttle-box, from 
explanation thus given, it will be readily 
seen, the same forces in turn back the picker, 
the impact thereof being in turn received on 
the face, 6, of the slide-block, 3, which moves 
up the incline, 5, in turn compressing spring, 
15, whereby the momentum of the shuttle is 
yieldingly checked by the resistance offered 
by the stationary abutment member and the 
retreatable contact-block seated against the 
inclined surface, 5, and moving thereon op- 
posed by the transversely-applied pressure of 
the spring, 15. 

peumannsneiiinciniiosiontiaiane 


THE FINISHING OF COTTON GOODS. 


(Continued from April.) 

Ginghams, shirtings, and similar colored 
cotton cloths, when entering the finishing 
room, after inspecting, have then all loose 
threads, as far as practicable, cleared off 
their surface by means of shearing, after 
which they are scoured, i. e., put through 
soap and water, with fuller’s earth, which 
brightens up the colors. 

They are then sized with a light solution 
of starch, combined with a very small per- 
centage of soluble oil (say 1 to 75) and which 
softens the fabric, giving it in turn the clothy 
feel so much sought for. 

The goods now require stretching out to 
the required width, which is a rather difficult 
operation in many cases, since if a cloth is 
subjected to any tension whatever, it will 
become longer and narrower. Any cotton 
fabric that has to be singed, scoured, 
bleached, starched, etc., will have a tendency 
to shrink widthways; it must be also run, 
i. e., drawn tightly through the drying ma- 
chine, the shear, etc., all of which will influ- 
ence the width of the fabric. 

When having any trouble with reference 
to the proper width of the fabric, a machine 
known as a stretching, i. e., widening ma- 
chine will be found a valuable adjunct to the 
finishing room, said machine having for its 
object to stretch the fabric under operation 
widthways, before, during or after finishing, 
in order to recover lost width to the fabric 
during singeing, bleaching, scouring, starch- 
ing, etc. 
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* The principle of operation of such a 


stretching machine is thus: 

The edges of the cloth, for a width of 
about 3 inches, pass over and at the same 
time are held by the rims of two diverging 
pulleys, by the pressure of an endless belt 
acting against the lower half of each pulley, 
the edges of the cloth being held between 
them, said rims being further apart where 
the cloth leaves them than where they seize 
it, in turn resulting in a gradual, uniform 
stretching. The two stretching pulleys are 
covered with rubber in order to insure a 
good grip without undue strain on the belts. 

Sateens are very highly glazed in order to 
imitate a silk structure. A recipe for finish- 
ing them is thus: 

Mangle them through cold water on a 
5-bowl mangle, after which stiffen the struc- 
ture slightly with starch or starch and Ep- 
som salts on a 2-bowl mangle, after which 
run them through a regular cylinder or drum 
drying machine. In turn condition them on 
a sprinkling or spraying machine, and glaze 
them on a 5-bowl calender, provided with 
what is known as “combination” and brass 
rolls, remembering that the more highly 
polished the brass rolls are, the better the 
final finish will be. 

The goods are then folded and pressed 
between glazed cardboards in a hydraulic 
press. 

For the conditioning of these goods, and 
which is one of the most important items in 
this process, the improved sprinkling ma- 
chine of which we gave a description in our 
second article, will be found of the greatest 
advantage on account of its reliable, thor- 
ough and even work, far superior to the old 
fashioned and obsolete brush dampening 
machines, which always are apt to become at 
times waterlogged and then when run in this 
condition, throw an uneven as well as an un- 
penetrating spray on to the goods, with the 
result that the goods will be dampened more 
in one place than in another, and conse- 
quently make the finish that the goods will 
take, uneven or blotchy. 

Lining cloths, the same as sateens, as a 
rule call for a high lustre and smooth handle, 
in order that when in the garment they will 
facilitate the easy taking off or putting on of 
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the latter. This at the same time will explain 
why silk is such a favorite lining for the 
better class of garments, while for the lower 
grades, and when cotton has to be used, the 
finishing of the latter must be done with as 
nearly as possible the same qualifications to 
the cotton cloth. 

The following finish it is claimed produces 
good results to Italians and other satin faced 
linings, producing a finish of superior ap- 
pearance and which at the same time is quite 
permanent, dispensing at the same time with 
hot pressing of the cloth. 

The cotton piece goods in this process, 
after being finished by the ordinary methods 
of glazing, as before explained, are in turn 
each rolled, on a regular rolling machine, 
together with a damp cloth (a fine quality of 
face cloth, from which all grease, size and 
other foreign matter has been removed), 
upon a perforated and hollow roller, so that 
the surface of the finished cotton piece cloth 
is completely covered by the damp or wet 
cloth. The combined cloths with the per- 
forated roller are then placed in the framing 
of a calendering machine and the cloths run 
between the rollers of this machine, to which 
heavy pressure is applied by hydraulic force, 
and when the combined cloths are then cal- 
endered for some time, giving in turn fine- 
ness, closeness of texture, and a silkiness to 
the cotton cloth, producing at the same time 
on the back of the cotton cloth, brilliant 
water marks, obtainable otherwise only by 
means of hot pressing. 

After removing the perforated roller from 
the calendering machine, with the combined 
cloth wrapped tightly around it, they are 
then wrapped in a covering of canvas and 
put in a vertical position into a vessel, the 
top of which is then closed steamtight, and 
dry (superheated) steam admitted into the 
closed vessel for some time, said time de- 
pending upon the character and quality of 
the cotton cloth treated, about 20 minutes 
being a fair average time. The dry steam 
entering the vessel passes through the com- 
bined cloths and the perforations in the 
roller to the interior, the steam escaping 
through the roller axle at one end, which is 
made hollow, into a socket supporting the 
roller, a pipe being connected to the socket 
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and the escape regulated by a tap through 
which the steam is allowed to escape. 

After thus steaming, the previously ob- 
tained lustre is now permanently fixed on the 
cotton cloth. 

Jacconet is a light cotton cloth similar to 
cambric, but heavier, and generally finished 
to present a full feel. Two kinds of finishes 
are practiced in connection with these fabrics, 
viz: hard and soft. The hard finish is ob- 
tained as follows: Mangle through hot water 
with full weight, on a 6-bowl mangle after 
which stiffen on a stiffening mangle using 
cornstarch at about 12 deg. Tw., and dry on 
a cylinder drying machine. Next condition 
the cloth by running it over a sprinkler, after 
which stretch as nearly as possible to full 
width on a stretching machine, giving it in 
turn four nips on a calender with full weight 
on. Repeat the latter operation if so re- 
quired, after which the goods are made up. 

With reference to jacconets requiring a 
soft finish, they are treated similarly, the 
chief difference being to use a starch mixing 
of about 8° Tw. only, at the same time cal- 
endering the goods only once. 

If the cloths are to be filled, the following 
recipe for dry starching is given: 1 1/2 
gallons dry mineral, 2 gallons China clay 
(wet), I lb. wax; boil well with sufficient 
water and make up to 20 canfuls. 

Tickings, whether interlaced with a plain, 
satin or a fancy weave, are sheared. Such 
as interlaced with a satin weave are after- 
wards calendered with hot steam rollers, the 
steaming being in front of the calender, 
whereas such as are interlaced with plain and 
fancy weaves, in turn, after shearing are 
calendered with a cold roller, a light sizing 
of starch being used in connection with some 
of them. 

To get the size properly into the body of 
the cloth, the squeezing rollers in the size 
box, as situated in the front of the cylinder 
drying machine are covered with several 
thicknesses of heavy unbleached sheeting so 
as to hold a considerable amount of size in 
suspension. In this manner the goods are 
more thoroughly impregnated with a quan- 
titv of size than if bare rollers are used. 

The following seven recipes are dressings 
for bed ticks, finished on one or both sides; 
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only full and mild dressings being required. 
They are calculated for 132 gallons of dress- 
ing. 

For bedticks, 16/16, 22/24 yarn, both 
sides: 143 lbs. levigated chalk, 88 Ibs. 
waste rice flour, maize, or wheat starch, 110 
lbs. vegetable glue, 40 lbs. starch syrup, 9 
Ibs. softening, 9 lbs. Marseilles soap, 5 pints 
Turkey-red oil. 

For side only: 132 lbs. levigated 
chalk, 99 lbs. rye flour, 40 lbs. starch syrup, 
22 lbs. Epsom salt, 9 lbs. Marseilles soap, 33 
lbs. potato starch, 5 pints Turkey-red oil. 

For bedticks, 18/19, 20/22 yarn, both 
sides: 110 lbs. levigated chalk, 110 lbs. vege- 
table glue, 62 lbs. waste rice flour, maize or 
wheat starch, 44 lbs. starch syrup, 9 lbs. 
Marseilles soap, 6 lbs. cocoanut oil, 6 pints 
of Turkey-red oil. 

For one side only: 100 lbs. levigated chalk, 
88 Ibs. rye flour, 40 lbs. starch syrup, 22 lbs. 
potato starch, 17 Ibs. Epsom salt, 9 lbs. Mar- 
seilles soap, 5 pints Turkey-red oil. 

For bedticks, 22/24, 22/22 yarns, both 
sides: 88 Ibs. levigated chalk, 100 lbs. vege- 
table glue, 44 lbs. waste rice flour, maize or 
wheat starch, 35 lbs. starch syrup, 9 Ibs. 
Marseilles soap, 6 Ibs. cocoanut oil, 5 pints 
Turkey-red oil. 


one 


For one side only: 88 lbs. levigated chalk, 


70 Ibs. rye flour, 17 lbs. potato starch, 13 lbs. 


Epsom salt, 9 lbs. Marseilles soap, 5 pints 
Turkey-red oil. 
A very mild finish for heavy twills, both 


sides for 132 gallons of dressing is thus: 22 


> 
lbs. vegetable glue, 22 lbs. waste rice flour, 
20 lbs. Marseilles soap, 20 Ibs. cocoanut oil. 

Drills are made in blues and white, the 
latter being more heavily filled, especially 
such as intended for the China market, which 
demands a full and firm feel to the fabric, 
slightly lustrous. 

The general finish employed for drills for 
the China trade is thus: Mangle on 5-bowl 
sycamore and brass bowls, water mangle in 
cold water, stiffen with a starch (China clay 
and mineral mixing) on a mangle with two 
sycamore bowls and dry upon a cylinder dry- 
ing machine, after which run them over a 
sprinkling machine and in turn calender 
them cold, and without friction on a 5-bowl 
calender (the pressure being regulated ac- 
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cording to the degree of lustre required), 
after which the goods are made up. 

Drills for the home markets are finished 
softer, using then a little less starch in the 
mixing and not so much weight in the cal- 
endering. Rice starch is the one preferred 
for drills, for the reason that it does not give 
so bright a lustre as other starches, drills 
being generally finished dull. 

A recipe for the filling mass to use is 
given thus: 5 gallons China clay (wet), 1 1/2 
gallons mineral (wet), Io gallons rice starch 
liquor 12 deg. Tw. and 5 gallons flour paste. 

A new China finish is given as follows: 
The goods are water mangled on 8-bowl 
mangle, dried, stiffened on back only on a 
back filling mangle with 10 gallons China 
clay (wet), 2 1/2 gallons mineral (wet) 10 
gallons starch (12 deg. Tw.), and 10 gallons 
flour paste, then dried, starched on face with 
corn starch liquor at 10 deg. Tw. on a 4- 
bowl mangle, dried on a regular drum cylin- 
der drying machine, in turn conditioned on 
a sprinkler or spraying machine, then calen- 
dered and in turn made up for the market. 

3uckram is known by the trade as a coarse 
glue sized cotton, linen, or hemp fabric used 
for stiffening garments, also in bookbind- 
ing, etc. When finished the cloth is as stiff 
or even slightly stiffer than a piece of card- 
board of an equal thickness. This feature is 
obtained by stiffening the fabric twice on 
what is known as the,Scotch friction mangle 
(the bowls speeded about 5 to 1), running th 
fabric the first time face up and the second 
time back up through the machine, drying 
them afterwards on a cylinder drying ma- 
chine and calendering slightly. 

The following mixing is suitable for 
16 by 16 to 17 by 17 cloth: 6 gals. flour paste, 
30 Tw., starch, 8 deg. Tw., and 6 gals. Chira 
clay paste. A little glue is frequently added 
in order to increase the stiffness of the fabric. 

Turkey-reds. Since the bulk of these 
fabrics, more particularly in the medium ani 
lower grades are sold by their weight, it wil 
be readily understood that the finisher will 
try to make them weigh as heavy as possi- 
ble, although the color will suffer in the at 
tempt. 

The ordinary process of weighting b\ 
means of starching or stiffening is not ad 





visable, since it impoverishes the shade of 
red; the common method observed being the 
use of chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 
Epsom and other soluble salts give weight, 
firmness and stiffness, far beyond china clay 
or flour to the fabric, but they have the dis- 
advantage that in washing the goods, these 
salts will dissolve and in turn hurt the general 
appearance of the fibres, i. e., fabric thus 
treated. 

Embossing. For these finishes the cloth 
is passed through a 2-bowl calender one 
bowl of which is made of steel and engraved 
with the pattern which is to be embossed on 
the cloth, the other being a plain cotton 
bowl. The engraving on the steel bowl 
must be rather deep. 

In cases where it is desired to produce a 
design that stands out boldly, both bowls are 
made of steel, and are engraved in pairs, 
one in relief, and the other cut-in. In work- 
ing with such pairs of engraved bowls great 
care is required to see that the bowls ac- 
curately fit one another; it is also necessary 
to avoid sharp edges in the design, as such 
would tend to cut the cloth, owing to the 
great pressure of the rolls during the proc- 
ess, and for which reason, said edges must 
be rounded off slightly. As will be readily 
understood, the greatest of care must be 
exercised to have the two rolls in their 
proper position in the machine. 

The engraved bowls are always used hot, 
the heating being done either by bars, gas 
or steam. The cloths for embossing are stif- 
fened well with starch. It has been found 
that sago flour suits embossing finishing very 
well, better even than starch only. The 
cloths should be conditioned, i. e., sprinkled 
well before embossing, and when they will 
then come out very stiff, and retain the im- 
pression for some time. Embossing is done 
on a great variety of cloths, white and color- 


ed, and for a variety of purposes, useful and 


ornamental. 

The usual process for embossed finishes is 
to stiffen on a 2-bowl mangle, dry over 
cylinder, damp, calender without pressure on 
2-bowl calender, damp again, emboss on 
embossing calender, and pack up. 

The following is a recipe given for a stif- 
fening mixing for these goods: 10 gals. 
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sago flour, 4 gals. glue size (1 lb. glue to 1/2 
gallon water), 3 gals. farina and 4 lbs. wax. 
Make up 240 gals. of mixing. 

Another recipe is thus: 3 gal. sago flour, 
1 lb. cocoanut oil softening, and 1/2 lb. white 
wax. To make up 60 gals. of mixing. If 
deemed useful, China clay and mineral may 
be added. 

Closely allied to this finish is the moiring 
or watering finish, which is the technical 
term given to the operation which imparts a 
peculiar wavy or silky appearance to fabrics, 
and is caused by finishing the cloth in such a 
way that the light falling on the piece is af- 
fected differently by different parts of it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Worsted Suiting. 





x8 x4 x8 


nea oF 






Complete 
Weave. 


Repeat 95 X 4. 


Warp—3800 ends, 8, 12 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 


{ 1 dent@3ends 
Reed—14%X 1 23 dents(@4 ends § 


Dress—i0 sections @ 380 ends, or 4 patterns in one 


=65 % in.wide in loom. 


section. 
IE cidade vquessetbhaceneedie ies iten deine ater = tend 
. { <x 14 = 2S ends 
{ x 2 = 4ends 





3 ends 
2ends 
2 ends 
4 ends 
2 ends 
2ends 
2ends 


4 ends 


= 28 ends 
1 end 
4 ends 


1 end 
2ends 
1 end 
rend 
2 ends 
1 end 








Repeat of pattern: 95 ends 


Description of Yarns Used: 
A = 2/32’s worsted, black. 
B = 2/48’s worsted, black twisted over with pearl silk. 
C = 2/48’s worsted, black twisted over with old gold silk. 
D = 2/48’s worsted, black twisted over with green silk. 
E = 2/48’s worsted, black twisted over with blue silk. 


Filling—s8 picks per inch, all 2/32’s worsted, black. 
Finish—W orsted finish; 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. 


x3 x 4 x3 x5 


OOmmoOommoo (ASOOMEOCMEOOMM Com- 
OME COMMOMMOCMOOMMOOMOMMOMOOM 4, 
SE OOME COME COMMOOMMOOMMOOMED 
gOCmmoo OOSSOSCOsOM Weave. 
Sue ueeugeeg ea eLUeeees 
Om mOOmO ome Oo 

See Cm R ORO m Oma om mmo Repent 
SOOMMOOSCOSBOMECOMBOMDOMCMME 104 x 4. 
Warp—4o56 ends, 8, 12 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—15% x > 


Dress—13 sections @ 


65% inches wide in the loom. 
312 ends or 3 patterns in 1 section. 


a4 ends, 2/40's worsted, dark blue . = 234 ends 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, blue = over with 
one end light bbeagresn ¢ sil 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark olive 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue............ssseseeeeee = 24 ends 
end, 2/40’s worsted, blue twisted 
one end light bluegreen silk er 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue { 
end, 2/40’s worsted, blue twisted over "with f x 
one end light bluegreen silk 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark olive..... 


xX 4= 16 ends 


5 = 40 ends 


Repeat of pattern 104 ends 
58 picks per inch, 2/36’s worsted, dark blue. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Filling 


OO 


Worsted Cheviot Suiting. 
x4 x4 


Complete 
Weave. 


Repeat 
96 X 4. 


2400 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw, 
Reed—19 X 2 = 63% inches wide in loom. 
Dress—5 sections (4 480 ends each, or 5 patterns. 


end, 2/2S’s worsted cheviot, 
end, 2/2S8’s worsted cheviot, 
tend, 2/a8’s worsted cheviot, 
live twist.... 
end, 2/28’s worste dc theviot, 
end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, 
twist eeeres . 
2/2S’s worsted cheviot, 
2/28’s worsted cheviot, 
olive twist. ee 
2/2S’s w sted cheviot, 
2/28’s worsted cheviot, 
twist se0ve0 
2/28’s worsted cheviot, white. . 
2/28’s worsted cheviot, white and 
live twist 
28’s worsted cheviot, wt ite. ‘ 
end 28’s worsted eheviot, bright blue. 
end 28’s worsted che viot, white. 
end, 28’s worsted cheviot, gray ; 
end, 28’s worsted cheviot, white ....... -) 
end, a8’s worsted cheviot, white and light 
olive 


orange and red twist....= 
white. 
white and 


1end 
6 ends 


white 


white and Sends 


white.. 


white and 8S ends 


white 


white and pear! < = Sends 


4ends 


4 ends 


1end 
1end 


4 ends 


1end 
1end 


4 ends 
4ends 


S ends 


end, 2/2S’s w orsted cheviot, white 
end, 2/a8’s worsted cheviot, gray ee 
end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, Ws onecetereie J 
end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, bright blue...... | 
end, 2 28’s worsted cheviot, white eee cone 
end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, white and light 
olive. . eeee . 
1end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, white 
end, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, white and pearl. \ 
rend, 2/28’s worsted cheviot, white, sialed dela 
end, 22/8’s worsted cheviot, white and light Sends 
rlive 
2/28’s worsted ¢ 
vorsted 


theviot, white. 
heviot, white 


1 end, 
end, 2/2S’s 


twist 


S ends 


ad’ peat | 
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1 end, 
1 end, 


2/28’s worsted cheviot, white 

2/28’s worsted cheviot, white and light 

olive 

2/28’s worsted cheviot, white. 

2/28’s worsted cheviot, orange and red twist... 
2/28’s worsted cheviot, white 

2/2S’s worsted cheviot, gray 

2/2S8’s worsted cheviot, white 


6 ends 


1 end, 
tend, 
1 end, 
1 end, 
1 end, 


1 end 
1end 


8 ends 


1 end 


Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 
ee 38 picks per inch, all 2/28’s worsted, cheviot’ 
lack. 


Finish—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 


o_o, 
Worsted Trousering. 


x6 
el omy 
ODOM ME OOMBOCOmeO 
CEE Pee 


OO + Mra 


‘ate 4a) 


Complete Weave. 


J 

BOOOmOe Boek oo 
BOOOCMBOOMMEOOD Sor 

ONO m@m@ooo 

pete) | | ist isieie 


eliis 


Repeat 51 X 6. 


re 
51 
Warp—4896 ends, 11 or 17 harness, fancy draw. 


12 dents @ 4 ends 
Reed—19x } 1 dent @ 3 =a. } =66 in. wide in reed. 


Dress—t2 sections @ on: ends, or 8 ya 


2 ends, 2/36’s worsted, black and white twist. 
1end, 2/36’s worsted, gray..... 
6 ends, 2/36’s worsted, gray. 
1end, 2/36’s worsted, black 
end, silk, lavender 
end, 2/36's worsted, 
silk, lavender.. 


Il 


39 ends 


6 ends 
1end 
1end 
tend 
1end 
I 
1 


1 

I 

1 end, é 
1 end, 2/36’s worsted, black.... 
1 


end 
end 


Hunn 


end, 2/36’s worsted, gray 


Repeat of pattern: 51 ends 
Filling—7o picks per inch, all 2/32’s worsted, black. 
Finish—Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


———____ 9 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 80X4 


rs 


Warp—6z240 ends, 8 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—15% X6=67 inches wide in loom. 


Dress—13 sections (@ 480 ends (3 patterns) 


46 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 

4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, medium brown 
20 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 

4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, medium brown 
54 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, green 

8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 

4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, blue 

8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, green 

8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 


160 ends in repeat of pattern 
Filling: 48 picks per inch, all 2/32’s worsted, dark brown 
Finish— Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 








Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 198X8. 
Warp—6336 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—16X6=66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress—16 sections @ 396 ends (2 patterns to each 
section). 
16 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
16 ends, 2/32’s worsted, olive. 
10 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and green twist. 
4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, green and black twist. 
12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and red brown mix twist. 
4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray mix. 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and red brown mix twist. 
10 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
16 ends, 2/32’s worsted, olive, 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black. 
a ends, 2/60’s worsted, violet. 
12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, violet. 
12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black. 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, violet. 
12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
16 ends, 2/32’s worsted, olive. 
10 ends, 3/48’s worsted, gray mix. 
6 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue twist. 
24 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 


198 ends, repeat of pattern. 
Filling—85 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


16 picks, 2/48’s worsted, green mix. 
16 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
16 picks, 2/48’s worsted, green mix. 
16 picks, 2/48’s worsted, brown. 


64 picks, repeat of pattern 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


————__¢ 


POINTS ON PRODUCING A SOFT FEEL 
TO WOOLENS. 


(Continued from May.) 

A well known German finisher recom- 
mends the boiling the cloth with fuller’s 
earth, either after fulling, scouring or after 
gigging as an excellent means of satisfying 
one’s self of its state of purity. The piece of 
cloth for this process is wrapped wet upon 
a perforated copper roller, and immersed for 
three to four hours in water at a tempera- 
ture of 190° to 212° F. It is then unrolled, 
while still hot, and entered at once in the. 
washing machine, in which it is rinsed for 
forty-five and sixty minutes with a dilute 
solution of fuller’s earth. All the soluble 
impurities in the cloth, as well as the muci- 
laginous substances adhering to the wool 
fibre itself and tending to make it more or 
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less hard, are thoroughly removed by this 
process, and a very soft and agreeable feel 
is in turn imparted to the cloth. A machine 
constructed for carrying on the procedure 
consists of a vat which is filled with boiling 
water, through which the cloth is repeatedly 
drawn slowly to and fro by a series of carry- 
ing rollers. In the centre of the vat and 
above the water level is a pair of squeezing 
rolls, underneath which is a trough for carry- 
ing off the impurities squeezed out of the 
cloth. 

The same results, however, are accom- 
plished by steaming the goods while wrapped 
upon perforated copper rolls, after being 
passed through boiling water. The steam at 
first enters into the interior of the roll, from 
thence into the small holes in the sides and 
through the cloth, driving out the water and 
the dissolved impurities, especially if the 
process is practiced after gigging, which 
freed the cloth of many otherwise insoluble 
substances. 

Any soft feel to cloth not gigged, is due 
to the natural softness of the wool fibre, the 
process of napping or of gigging being the 
means of increasing this soft feel, although 
not to the extent that is generally supposed, 
for the reason that a fabric is naturally hard, 
either on account of the natural hardness of 
the wool or made so by subsequent unsuit- 
able treatment, can be only very slightly im- 
proved by napping or gigging, for the reason 
that the hardness characteristic to the fabric 
will not entirely disappear even with any 
amount of gigging or napping, since either 
procedure can only increase the softness of 
the cloth by loosening its felt, the process in 
itself not influencing the nature and charac- 
ter of the wool fibre. Again, it must be 
borne in mind that any considerable amount 
of napping or gigging will make the fabric 
in question tender and that the demand for 
medium woolens is for a strong, durable 
fabric, hence gigging or napping cannot be 
overcome by trying in this way to impart or 
increase, as the case may be, the soft feel of 
the fabric under consideration; in fact, many 
a time a finisher may have to cut down the 
amount of gigging actually necessary to a 
fabric in order to give it the finish required, 
solely for the reason so as not to produce a 
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tender fabric, he knowing that a few more 
runs on the gig would result in such a condi- 
tion, although he knows well enough that 
said few runs should be given, so as to pro- 
duce the required finish to the fabric, and 
when naturally in this instance he has to 
sacrifice the finish to strength, the latter be- 
ing the most important item. 

Points which assist the finisher in 
imparting a soft feel to a fabric under con- 
sideration are: never permit wet cloth to lie 
too long after being fulled and scoured, nap- 
ping or gigging it, as the case may be, as 
soon as possible, for the fact that woolen 
cloth becomes hard if it is left to lie in a 
wet or moist condition for any length of 
time. Certainly it must be remembered that 
the nature of the wool, as well as the condi- 
tion of the water are also factors here, hard 
water tending to make the cloth harder and 
stiffer. 


When starting the gigging, 


may 


I do not have 
the cloth too wet, using at the same time, 


first a dull set of teasels, so as to assist in 
loosening the nap. Provided gigging is car- 
ried on in too wet a state, the teasels will 
pass over the surface of the cloth without 
effect, and when in place of a full, soft nap, 
the operation will be without result. How- 
ever, with the last set of teasels, and. when 
the close, soft nap has been secured to the 
structure, can the operator then gig with 
lustre for its object by the use of more water, 
a continued gigging in full water may, if 
necessary, be continued for sixteen to twenty 
runs. Immersing the thus gigged fabric, 
wrapped upon a roller, into clean, soft water 
for about twenty hours, will help to impart to 
the fabric thus treated a nice soft feel. A 
longer immersion or the use of hard water 
for this purpose, on the other hand, will give 
less good results. Some fabrics, more par- 
ticularly our heavy weights, require besides 
gigging their face, the gigging of its back. 
If dealing with a very heavy cloth, it may 
be found advisable after it has been gigged 
slightly, both on its face and back, to steep 
it for three or four hours in water of a tem- 
perature of about 145° F., then to rinse it 
with a little fuller’s earth and continue the 
gigging process, dissolving and in turn re- 
moving in this manner any traces of dye- 
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stuffs and soap still remaining in the struc- 
ture, and what, as will be readily understood, 
will tend to soften the cloth. If found neces- 
sary, after gigging the cloth, it may be im- 
mersed a second time in hot water, the 
trouble and loss of time thus spent being 
readily compensated by the softer handle im- 
parted to the goods. 

With reference to drying the scoured or 
gigged cloth, do not leave them lying in their 
wet state any longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, especially when water as used in the 
washing is inclined to be hard, and you will 
then preserve the soft feel to the cloth as 
much as possible. It is said that squeezed 
cloth becomes softer and takes more lustre 
than when it is whizzed on a hydro extractor 
previously to drying, for the fact that squeez- 
ing more properly resembles a wet pressing. 
Do not use a higher degree of heat at the 
dryer than is absolutely necessary, and see 
that there is a good ventilation, in fact imi- 
tate the old time drying of the cloth in the 
open air as much as possible and you will 
preserve the softness of the cloth. A drying 
machine, in which the cloth is dried by a sup- 
ply of warm air from a separate heating 
boiler, it is claimed by some manufacturers, 
is preferable to dryers in which the chamber 
is heated by a system of coils, and where the 
cloth is passed close to the heated pipes. 

We next have to turn our attention to the 
pressing and steam lustering of the cloth 
and when we find two systems of pressing, 
viz: the hydraulic press and the rotary press, 
many manufacturers preferring the first for 
a soft feel of the cloth, claiming that, al- 
though the action of the hydraulic press is 
more intense, it leaves the cloth softer than 
the rotary press, what may be correct if tak- 
ing into consideration that the moisture 
evaporating in consequence of the heat of 
the surfaces in the hydraulic press cannot 
escape as readily as on the rotary press, but 
remains in the cloth and consequently keeps 
it soft. However, our modern rotary presses 
with their strong cylinders and large press- 
ing surfaces, are really excellent machines 
and produce fine results with reference to a 
soft feel to the cloth, since the latter in these 
modern presses remains a longer time under 
pressure than was the case in connection 














with former makes, and for which reason, on 
account of their greater production, they are 
iniversally adopted; in fact no woolen or 
worsted mills can afford to be without one 
of these modern rotary presses, although for 
steam lustering purposes, the hydraulic press 
is unexcelled, and without question will re- 
main so. Provided the fabric has been 
pressed too much, this is easily corrected by 
running the same over the steam brush, and 
when any unduly strong lustre is partly 
dulled again, the process at the same time 
assisting in giving the fabric thus treated a 
soft feel. Avoid moist steam as well as an 
excessive high pressure of steam in steam 
lustering, since wet steam makes the cloth 
hard and stiff, for which reason proper 
escapes for condensed water must be intro- 
duced. A pressure of from I to 1 1/2 atmos- 
pheres is amply sufficient for the best effects 
in steam lustering, and it will be found of 
advantage that it is better to repeat the 
operation with a low steam pressure and 
smooth the face again after the shearings 
between these operations, than to attempt 
too much at once. 

When making the cloth ready for the 
market, one or more passages through the 
steam brush, which must be very soft, are 
recommended. Use dry steam, and finally a 
double cold pressing on the hydraulic press 
or a warm pressing in the rotary press. 
Cloth that is not to be steam lustered may 
also receive a good warm pressing in the 
rotary press first, and then be steamed on 
the steam brush or upon a roller. In the 
latter case, in order to impart softness to the 
cloth, it should be loosely rolled, and un- 
rolled immediately after steaming, permit- 
ting the cloth to cool in a loose condition. 


_ 


AN INGENIOUS PIECE DYEING MACHINE. 


An ingenious piece dyeing machine has 
been lately patented by the United Piece 
Dye Works of Lodi, New Jersey, and has for 
its object to accomplish a uniform dyeing of 
the material from end to end and from one 
side to the other, by assuring a constant 
strength of the dye bath, beside applying the 
dyeing liquor in such a manner as to produce 
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a uniform action on all the portions of the 
fabric. 

In order to be able to more thoroughly 
describe the construction of the new dyeing 
machine as well as the procedure jtself, the 
accompanying illustration, (being a longitu- 
dinal sectional elevation of said machine) is 
given, and of which letters of reference A 
indicates the frame of the machine, said 
frame being provided with brackets A’, in 
which are journaled the rollers, B B'*, on 
which the fabric, C, is wound, said rollers, 
B B’, being automatically rotated, one roller 
from the other, by any suitable contrivance. 
Guideways, A*, extending transversely with 
respect to the axes of the rollers, B B?’, are 
provided, the same being designed for mov- 











ably holding the flanges of carriage, D, 
which is provided with three guide rollers, 
E E’, the lower one of which (E) is partly or 
entirely within a trough, F, secured to the 
carriage, D, so as to travel therewith. 

This trough, F, is so attached by means 
of chains and hooks to carriage, D, that it 
can be inclined to one side or the other by 
simply varying the connection of the hook on 
either side, with the several links of its re- 
spective chain. 

G shows one of the flexible supply pipes, 
as connected to carriage, D, another one of 
these flexible pipes being similarly connected 
to the carriage at the other end, each one of 
these flexible pipes being in turn connected 
to a stationary pipe (as shown in connection 
with one of the pipes, G to H,'in the illus- 
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tration), both stationary pipes in turn being 
connected by means of valve, I, to the main 
supply pipe, H?, said valve connection being 
of such a nature that the dye liquor will flow 
only through one or the other stationary 
pipes and its mate flexible pipe into trough, 
F. These flexible pipes are provided so that 
they will follow the movement of the car- 
riage, D, to which they are attached on one 
end. 

Near the joining end of each flexible pipe 
to its mate stationary pipe, a steam-jacket 
(not shown) is provided if so desired, in 
order to keep the dye liquor at the proper 
temperature. 

Below the trough, F, is disposed a vat, J, 
to collect any dye liquor as overflowing from 
the trough, F, said vat being in turn pro- 
vided with guide rollers, J’, for the fabric, C, 
and also has an outlet, J?, for withdrawing 
the dye liquor as has overflowed into the 
vat at the end of the operation. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE OPERATION. 

Previously to the 
proper, the fabric, C, 
wound either on roller, 
example say B', after which the end 
of the cloth is passed around rollers, 
E E’, and in turn fastened to roller, B, as is 
shown in connection with our illustration. 
The roller, B, is then rotated in the direction 
of the arrow, so as to cause the fabric to 
unwind from the roller, B*. At this time the 
carriage, D, should be at the right-hand end 
of the machine, i. e., about directly below 
the roller, B'. The trough, F, is then put 
into one of its inclined positions, and the 
valve, I, opened in such a manner that the 
dye liquor will flow in at the upper end of 
the trough. The liquor which has been pre- 
pared previously flows continuously into the 
trough, F, while the fabric travels there 
through, and also continuously overflows at 
the lower end of the trough, such overflows 
being received in the vat, J. In consequence 
of this continuous supply of the liquor and 
the continuous overflow from the trough, F, 
the patentees of the machine claim that the 
strength of the bath in the trough is thus 
kept practically constant, and a substantially 
uniform dyeing action is obtained. 


dyeing operation 
to be dyed is 
B or 5B, for 


Since, however, the fresh liquor reaches 
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first one edge portion of the fabric, and then 
travels to the other edge portion transversely 
of the fabric, that edge portion which is in 
contact with the dye liquor first, will natur- 
ally be dyed somewhat more deeply than the 
opposite edge portion. In order to compen- 
sate for this unequal action, the fabric, C, 
after it has been wound fully on the roller, 
B, the carriage, D, is then shifted to the 
opposite end of the machine, i. e., bring it 
under the roller, B, reversing then also the 
direction in which the fabric travels, so as to 
cause it to wind back onto the roller, B*. At 
the same time, the inclination of the trough, 
F, is also reversed, and also the position of 
the valve, I, so that the dye liquor will dur- 
ing this stage of operation be admitted to 
the other end of the trough, F, and flow 
down in the same transversely of the fabric 
in a direction opposite to that of its flow 
during the first stage of the process. The 
reversal of the direction in which the fabric 
travels, it is claimed, also compensates for 
an inequality in the action of the dye liquor. 

After thus giving the fabric a preliminary 
dyeing in the trough, F, and a sufficient 
amount of overflow dye has collected in the 
vat, J, the supply of dye is then stopped and 
the fabric unfastened from one of the rollers, 
B or B', removed from the trough, F, and 
said end passed through the vat, J, in engage- 
ment with the rods, J*, so as to take the posi- 
tion indicated by dotted lines in our illus- 
tration. The fabric is first wound on one of 
the rollers, B or B*, and then on the other, 
reversing the direction of the travel so as to 
secure a practically even action of the dye 
liquor. 

dainipmitiaiadatiiamtatiteaian 
SPEDDING’S IMPROVEMENT TO 
TEMPLES. 


This improvement consists in providing a 
brace to the shank of a temple, in turn pre- 
venting the latter from tipping when shank 
and temple stand become worn by the tend- 
ency of the cloth, as being woven, to con- 
tract in its width, a feature which transmits 
to the burr-roll and the rear end of the 
shank a pull toward the middle of the loom. 
This tipping of temples, as will be readily 
understood, being undesirable in the weav 
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ing of perfect cloth as well as production, for 
which reason such worn temples are dis- 
carded, and, with a consequent expense to 
the mill, new ones substituted. The new 
brace to the shank will prevent, or at least 
delay, this wear to temples, in turn greatly 
prolonging the life of a temple. 

The accompanying illustration is a plan 
(inside view) of a temple having the brace, 1, 
applied thereto, the latter being applied to 
the temple stand by placing it upon the 
laterally-projecting, securing-flange, 2, of the 
top of the stand, the said brace being held 
in place by means of the screw, 2, which at 
the same time serves as one of the screws by 
which the top and bottom of the stand are 
secured together, said screw being formed 
with a projecting head, which rests upon the 
upper surface of brace, 1, while its stem 
passes through a slot formed in the body 
portion of brace, 1, which in turn is formed 





with an out-turned arm, 3, having a down- 
turned guide portion, 4, to make contact 
with the inner vertical side of the shank, 5, 
beyond the rear end of the temple-stand. 

When brace, I, is firmly secured in a posi- 
tion in which guide portion, 4, sets up prop- 
erly against the said inner side of shank, 5, 
it receives and withstands the inwardly-di- 
rected lateral pressure of the shank, 5, under 
the strain resulting from the tendency of the 
cloth to contract widthwise during weaving, 
as previously referred to. 

In connection with some makes of tem- 
ples, the guide portion, 4, of the brace ex- 
tends entirely from top to bottom of the in- 
ner side of shank, 5, whereas in other cases, 
and as shown in our illustration, it is ar- 
ranged to only bear against the lower por- 
tion of said side of the shank. 

The previously referred to slot in the 
brace and through which the stem of the 
screw, 2, passes, is intended for the purpose 
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of adjustment and is formed at an inclina- 
tion with respect to the longitudinal axis of 
the shank, 5, so that when the brace, 1, is 
moved forward or rearward, after the screw, 
2, has been loosened, the guide portion, 4, 
is shifted laterally outward or inward, as the 
case may require, in turn enabling said 
guide portion, 4, to be set properly to ac- 
commodate the size of the shank and also to 
be shifted to take up wear. 

To prevent the brace, 1, from being acci- 
dentally forced out of place, in consequence 
of inwardly-directed pressure of the shank, 
2, against the guide portion, 4, the brace is 
made to bear by its outer edge forward of 
the axis of screw, 2, against the inner face 
of the upper raised part of the top of the 
stand, thereby preventing the brace, 1, from 
swiveling or turning around the said stem as 
upon a pivot under such pressure. 

When again the brace, 1, is shifted for- 
ward or rearward, relative to the screw, for 
purposes of adjustment, the action of the 
inclined side walls of the slot in the brace, 
and through which the stem of screw, 2, 
passes against the stem of the screw, swings 
the rear end of the said brace outward or 
inward in a horizontal direction. To ac- 
commodate this swinging movement, the 
outer edge is shaped rounded or convexed 
adjacent the forward portion of the slot, to 
rock against the inner vertical side of the 
raised portion of the top of the stand, and 
inwardly inclined toward the rear, to afford 
clearance as the rear end of the brace is 
swung outwardly. 

illite laa 
AN INGENIOUS THREADING DEVICE FOR 
HAND-THREADING OR SELF- 
THREADING SHUTTLES. 


The main objects required with reference 
to the delivery of filling from a shuttle during 
the process of weaving are, that the filling- 
end as coming from the bobbin is not 
thrown or drawn up through the inner end 
of the threading-slit, in consequence of 
ballooning or forming into a loop between 
the bobbin and the threading device, pre- 
venting also at the same time the filling-end 
from rising out of the yarn-delivery passage 
into the outer end of the said threading-slit, 
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all being features the inventors of the new 
threading device claim to have successfully 
Overcome. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a plan view of a portion (the delivery end) 
of a shuttle, having the new device applied 
thereto. Fig. 2, is a view in transverse sec- 
tion on line x—x, Fig. 1, and Fig. 3, is a 
view in transverse section on line y—y, Fig. 
I. 

Examining the new threading device as 
thus illustrated in detail, we find at, 1, an 
open-topped throat, leading forward from 
the forward end of the yarn-cavity, and com- 


municating with a threading-chamber, 2. 


y 


3, is a yarn-delivery passage leading trans- 
versely from the threading-chamber, 2, to 
the front side of the shuttle-body. 

4 shows us a cover-plate, extending over 
the throat, 1, and threading-chamber, 2. 5, 
is a threading-slit extending around one side 
and the forward end of the cover-plate, 4, 
between the edge of the latter and the ad- 
joining wall of the depression in the upper 
portion of the shuttle-body, containing the 
cover-plate, 4. 

6 is a guide-post located within the 
threading-chamber, 2, and around which the 
filling end changes its direction in passing 
through the chamber, 2, to and through the 
delivery-passage, 3. The lower end of this 
guide-post, 6, rests upon the bottom of the 
threading-chamber, 2. The flat body portion 
of the cover-plate, 4, near its center, rests 
upon the upper end of this guide-post, 6, 
whereas one side portion of it is supported 
by horizontal shoulder, 7, of the shuttle- 
body. 
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8 is a small bolt, passing through holes 
in cover-plate, 4, post, 6, and the portion of 
the wood of the shuttle-body located below 
the threading-chamber, 2. 9 is a nut seated 
within a recess, 10, in the under side of the 
shuttle-body and into which the threaded 
stem of the bolt, 8, screws, the latter thus 
securing cover-plate, 4, and post, 6, in their 
working positions, a guide-pin, II, as pro- 
jecting down from the cover-plate, 4, and 
entering a hole in the shoulder, 7, assuring 
the proper positioning of the cover-plate, 4. 

In order to prevent the filling-end after 
being introduced into the throat, 1, from es- 
caping, the inner end of the cover-plate, 4, 
is provided with a downwardly-extending 
projection, 12, which crosses the throat, 1, 
below the top of the latter. The under edge 
of this projection, 12, is concaved, in order 
to correspond with the path of movement of 
the filling-end as it circles around the tip 
of the bobbin in drawing off from the latter. 
This projection, 12, in turn is provided with 
spurs, 13 and 14, diverging from each other 
and extending transversely in opposite di- 
rections beyond the side walls of the throat, 
I, so that the free extremities thereby pre- 
vent the filling-end from readily passing up 
at the outside of said spurs, and out through 
the threading-slit, 5. 

Both portions of the free end of the lug, 
15, project slightly below the bottom of the 
passage, 3, and also below the upper edge of 
the lip, 17, on the shuttle body, at the outer 
side of the depression, 16, the filling end 
being thus prevented by the said bottom of 
passage, 3, and the lip, 17, from working out 
of the slot underneath the forward portion 
of the lug, 15, into the threading slit, 5, the 
closed upper end of the slot holding the fill- 
ing, end down within the yarn-delivery pas- 
sage, 3. The free-end portion of the lug, 15, 
at the rear of its open slot, contacts closely 
with the material of the shuttle body, so as 
to prevent the filling thread from passing in 
between such free end and the adjoining 
portion of the shuttle body. 


tina daenptedliindiatalimanainet 

In 1820 the value of the manufactures 
exported from the United States was 7 mil- 
lions of dollars; in 1870 it was 70 millions; 
in 1906, 680 millions. 















CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


GRINDING AND SETTING WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED CLOTH SHEARS. 


BY £. THEWLIS. 
( Before the Huddersfield, Eng. Technical College.) 


GRINDING. 

[ will begin with a short sketch of the 
cutting parts. First, there is a cylinder, on 
which are fixed 10 bayonet spiral cutters, 
running in long brass bushes. These bushes 
are held in castings called handles, and 
moved up and down by screws with a fine 
pitch. These handles fit in castings called 
loose heads, and can be moved inward or 
outward by fine pitched screws. The loose 
heads are bolted on to a casting called the 
blade stock, underneath which the blade is 
screwed on. Our first duty is to see that we 
get a blade and a set of cutters that are well 
and evenly tempered. In this matter finish- 
ers are entirely in the hands of the machine 
makers. We do our utmost to ensure the 
finisher a good set, and as we always exam- 
ine them before sending them out it is not 
often, when you get your machine from a 
firm with a good reputation, that you will 
find any difficulty on that account. 

In making the bayonet spirals the first 
process is to weld together equal parts of 
steel and iron—that is, the steel is put along- 
side the iron and then welded. Next, it is 
hammered and rolled to the shape required. 
The scale is then to be cleaned off by a 
chemical process. The edges are then made 
true by grinding on emery wheels. They 
have next to be softened in a special furnace, 
to enable them to bear the strain they have 
to withstand while being twisted into the 
shape required by the particular twist and 
size of diameter of the cylinder they are to 
fit. They are twisted round a cylinder of the 
required diameter and the usual twist is 2 1/2 
times around in a 66-inch machine. In some 
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machines a great fault is due to spirals hav- 
ing too much twist, the result of this is that 
the fibre of the cloth, instead of being clearly 
sheared or cut, is pushed aside. For cotton, 
jute, silk, etc., the spirals have to be cut on 
one side like a file to prevent the same thing 
occurring, as no matter how the twist of the 
spiral is in these materials there is always 
liability of the fibre being pushed on one side. 
The ends are made to size and screwed, and 
now they are ready for hardening and tem- 
pering. The spirals are wrapped on a cyl- 
inder and wired fast to keep them in position, 
and placed in the furnace to be heated. 
While in the furnace great care must be 
taken that no flame is allowed to touch them. 
They are really heated almost as bread is 
baked in a baker’s oven. When heated to 
the required temperature they are taken out 
and cooled in a specially prepared bath con- 
taining oil and other ingredients. This is 
done to make them very hard and yet very 
tough; water would make them too brittle, 
and cause them to snap and crack. It will be 
readily understood from this short explana- 
tion that very great care is necessary in the 
choice of the steel used for this purpose, and 
also throughout the whole of the manufac- 
ture of both spiral cutters and ledger blades. 
In making the ledger blade, the iron and 
steel are put together and welded in a slab 
form. The steel is between two pieces of 
iron. It is rolled out to the thickness re- 
quired, and is broad enough for two blades, 
having iron on each of the outsides, with 
steel in the centre. It is then split up the 
centre, making two blades. The reason they 
are made this way is because the steel is so 
readily damaged by fire. By placing them 
between iron, this risk is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The holes are punched through and 
the blade is made straight, ready for harden- 
ing. They are now hardened, very hard. 
They must then be hammered straight and 
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flat, partly ground, then again hammered 
straight and flat. They are ground and 
glazed, hammered straight again, and then 
finished. As they are glass hard it is easily 
seen that it is only very experienced men 
who are able to do this work, as the least hit 
in the wrong place would make the blade 
break almost like a piece of common pot. 
PUTTING CUTTERS ON. 

As it is necessary, sometimes, for the fin- 
isher to put his spiral cutters on himself, I 
think it better to give a few hints on that 
matter. It is important to have the twist of 
the spiral right for the holes in the ends of 
your cylinder. It is impossible to make the 
spiral cutters twist more than they are tem- 
pered at, and if put back they will not fit 
properly and will always be liable to spring 
when working, and so the machine will miss 
cutting. Try the cutters on by putting one 
end in the hole, and if the other end is not 
right for the hole in that end, have another 
set of holes bored in the collar at the right 
place. If this is done it will most probably 
save the breaking of one or more of the 
cutters. Having got the cutters on and 
screwed fast at each end, we are ready for 
the grinding machine. The cylinder should 
be put into the brass necks on the machine 
with the driving end of it away from the 
driving end of the grinding machine, that is, 
while grinding the cylinder is driven by the 
short end. The reason for this is seen by 
examining the cutters. They are slightly 
concave, that is, bent a little forward, and 
the danger of breaking them while grinding 
is much greater if the cylinder is run the 
other way. See that the cylinder shaft end 
is exactly in a line with the spindle of the 
grinding machine, and that the cylinder it- 
self is level, that is, equal height from the 
grinding machine table at each end. The 
emery strickle should be placed in position 
and the machine set running. With the ad- 
justing screw the strickle is set carefully un- 
til it touches the highest point on the cyl- 
inder. If the strickle is set when the machine 
is standing it might perhaps be put on ‘the 
lowest point, and then as the table traveled 
along there would be too great a pressure on 
the highest point, and the cutters would 


probably break. The cylinder must now run 
with the strickle pressed to, as the cylinder 
gets down the_strickle being put up with 
the screw until every dark place has been 
taken out. A glance will show whether this 
is right, as the appearance of the cylinder if 
properly ground is like a polished shaft, but 
if not properly ground it is spotted with 
dark-looking places. If the grinding ma- 
chine is all right the cylinder is now per- 
fectly straight from end to end, and per- 
fectly cylindrical. To test it put the steel 
straight-edge on the top of the cutters, and 
it will touch every cutter. 

The blade must now be fixed on the blade 
stock. This is done by small screws with 
large heads placed two inches apart. The 
blade should project in almost all modern 
machines 2 1/8 inches from the casting on 
which it is screwed... Some old-fashioned 
machines will allow only 1 3/4 inches, but 
2 1/8 inches is all right if the handles will 
allow the bushes to project to that distance 
as the modern machines do. We have now 
to make the underside, that is the side which 
is against the cloth when working, perfectly 
straight. A perfectly true steel straight-edge 
is required for this purpose, and the most 
important point is to hold the straight-edge 
lightly to the blade. If it is pressed the blade 
is sprung. Thin paper is then placed be- 
tween the blade and the casting over the 
screws, or under the screws, in order to put 
back or bring forward the crooked places. 
This must be done until the blade is perfectly 
straight to the straight-edge from end to 
end. This is a work which requires care and 
patience, but the labor is amply repaid by 
having a finished blade with the edge even 
in thickness all the way across. 

The blade stock is now to be fixed in the 
grinding machine. There are two stands on 
the machine with pins turned to fit the holes 
in the blade stock ends. These pins have 
adjusting screws by which the height can be 
regulated. The blade must be set level 
lengthwise, and the height must be so regu- 
lated that the edge of it presses on the iron 
roller (which is fixed in the brass bearings 
exactly the same way as the cylinder was) in 
such a position that the edge shall be ground 











at an angle of about 75°. The machine table 
must be set to travel a sufficient distance so 
that the blade shall cover the whole of the 
length of the roller. If this is neglected the 
roller soon wears uneven. This part of the 
grinding must continue until the roller, which 
is to be kept covered with a mixture of flour 
emery and oil, has ground the edge of the 
blade perfectly straight across the whole 
length. This can be seen at a glance, as the 
blade shows to inexperienced eyes where it 
is ground. 

The blade stock must now be taken out of 
the machine and again tried with the straight- 
edge. It is always necessary to test the 
blade after grinding the edge, as it is invari- 
ably out of true more or less, but it is soon 
put straight in the same manner as before. 
When a blade is worn down until there is nd 
room for the cylinder to clear the blade stock 
the blade requires putting forward. To do 
this take the blade off, clean all the old paper, 
emery, etc., from both blade and blade stock, 
and proceed as with a new blade. We now 
have a true cylinder, a blade straight on the 
side which goes to the cloth and straight on 
the edge. We have now to do the last and 
most important part, if such a thing be pos- 
‘sible as to have one part more important 
than another, and that is the grinding of the 
blade with the cylinder on the upper side, 
which is usually known as beveling. 


BEVELING. 


Place the blade stock in the grinding ma- 
chine, but with the back to the roller, having 
the blade to the front. Fix both handles in 
their places on the blade stock. The bushes 
must now be set by means of the regulating 
screws at the back of the loose heads, until 
the centre of the bush is 3/32 of an inch in 
front of the edge of the blade. To do this a 
wood square and a small steel square are 
required. The wood square is placed on the 
blade and against the side of the bush and 
then the distance can be easily measured. 
This setting of the handles is often the “pons 
asinorum” to the finisher commencing to 
grind his own machines, but with this method 
of setting there can be no difficulty whatever, 
and the result is always right. No matter 
how fine the edge is required the work can- 


having very few damages in the cloth. If we 
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not be wrong if the handles are set in this 
way. When grinding a very fine edge to 
work on a hollow bed or a patent rubber bed, 
it is better to set only 1/16 in front instead 
of 3/32. 

Take off the handles and put the cylinder 
and handles into position together. The 
bushes will retain the positions as fixed. 
Take care to set the cylinder by the adjust- 
ing screws over the bushes so that it is press- 
ing lightly on each end of the blade alike, and 
allow room for the cylinder to move end- 
ways at least 1/2 inch. Now set the cylinder 
running in the opposite direction to its work- 
ing way by means of an open strap from the 
grinding roller to your cylinder pulley with 
the table standing, not traveling as before, 
and frequently apply a thin mixture of flour 
emery and oil on to the cutters. The best 
way to apply the emery and oil is to have a 
piece of wood covered with leather like a 
broad razor strop (about 3 or 3 1/2 inches 
wide). Put the emery and oil on the leather 
with a piece of thin wood, and rub the leather 
lightly over the cutters from end to end. 
While this “beveling” is being done the cyl- 
inder must be kept moving sideways in the 
1/2 inch space between the bushes. This 
prevents the blade and cylinder from grind- 
ing inruts. This movement used to be done 
by hand, but we now fix on the grinding 
machine a simple contrivance which moves 
the cylinder automatically. 

As the blade wears down the cylinder must 
be adjusted by the screws over the bushes, 
to keep the same even contact with the blade. 
Great care is necessary to see that both sides 
of the blade are grinding equally. This proc- 
ess must continue until the edge of the blade 
has been ground to the required thickness. 
As to what that thickness should be depends 
entirely upon the class of work to be cut. 
There is no rule I can give on this point 
except this, if we wish to “shear” or cut the 
cloth very closely, as in a fancy worsted, we 
must make the edge very thin; about twice 
the thickness of this paper is sufficient. The 
thinner the blade is, the lighter will be the 
pressure on the face of the cloth as it passes 
under the blade. The machine will need 
grinding oftener, but we will gain much by 
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have to press hard on the cloth to cut smart 
we are liable to damage the goods. For 
serges, or for any cloth that does not require 
the face cut as clean as a board, a thicker 
blade is preferable. Not only does it run 
longer without grinding, but there is no 
danger of cutting the cloth too bare, as with 
a thin edge. 

It is a good plan where several machines 
are running at a mill to keep one or two 
machines with thin blades to do the close 
cutting, and the other machines with rather 
thicker blades. An economical plan is to 
grind your machine for “cutting over,” as 
first cuts are called, and then when the blade 
is worn thinner sharpen it up by what is 
called “running back,” and then use it as a 
finishing cutting machine. “Running back” 
Set the cylinder back 
in the original position it had when ground 
and reverse the strap, then grind as before 
in the beveling process until there is a new 
surface on the blade. When the blade is 
beveled to the required thickness, the cyl- 
inder and blade should have the emery all 
wiped off and the cylinder and blade allowed 
to run together at least half an hour, with 


t 


is done in this way: 


. 
nothing on except plenty of oil. 


This puts a 
much keener and cleaner cutting edge on 
both. and the machine will run much easier, 
and, therefore, longer for it. 

(To be continued.) 
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A UNIVERSAL FRAMES LIST. 


The following standard wage list, adopted 
recently in Lancashire, is the result of three 
years’ negotiation and discussion. 

It defines standard lengths and counts, regu- 
lates big tenters’ and back tenters’ wages for 
standard lengths, and deals also with increased 


and reduced spindleage, and 


joiner tenters, 
double-geared frames. 
STANDARD LENGTHS— 
Slubber. seh soqe é 84 spindles. 
Intermediate, ‘ esee 124 o 
Rover 164 “ 
COUNTS— 
Coarse— Below 3% hank roving. 
Medium—3}4 to 8 hank roving, both inclusive. 
Fine—Above 8 hank roving 
Below 3% to 3 hank roving, 5 per cent. to be added to medium 
counts wages, 
Below 3 hank roving, 10 per cent. to be added to medium counts 
wages 
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Above 8 hank roving, 5 per cent, to be deduct 
counts wages, 


m medium 


These additions and reduction apply to both big and little 
tenters, 


BIG TENTERS’ WAGES FOR STANDARD LENGTHS. 
MEDIUM. COARSE. 

Below 334 
to 3 hank 
with the 


CoaRSE, FINE. 
Below 3 Above § 
hank with hank 
the with the 
5p.c. top.c. 5 p.c.de- 
hank. added. added. ducted. 
Drawing frames— Soe 6 0. C2 re ee. oe. 
15 deliveries,........... 3) Gee CO Qed --o 18 
18 to a1 deliveries 5.8 Suck a 
24 deliveries ak. Se 7 ++I oT 
On fine work only, above 
24 deliveries up to and 
including 32 deliveries 
4d. per delivery to be 
paid on the price for 24 
deliveries.* 
Slubber, single 
Slubbers, pairs 
Slubber and inter oe 
Inter., single 5 : 18 
Inters., pairs... I 
Inter. and rover ea I I 
Rover, single .-O 15 +0 
Rovers, pairs............- 19 0..0 19 Ie-1 -0 
CAN TENTERS.—Medium, coarse, and fine 644d. per card 
The 5 percent. or 10 per cent. for coarse work is not to be added to 
it, and the § per cent. for fine work is not to be deducted from it. 
* Above 24 deliveries on coarse and medium and above 32 de. 
liveries on fine to be specially dealt with. 
The wage of drawing frame tenter to have the same spindleage 
added or deducted as the slubbing frame which it supplies. 


BACK TENTERS’ WEEKLY WAGES FOR STANDARD 
LENGTHS. 
MEDIUM. 


344 to$ 


9g 


++I 
«I 
«eI 
++0 


Om Rw OWwWe dv 


COARSE. COARSE. FINE. 
Below 34% Below3 AboveS 
to 3 hank hank with hank 

with the the with the 
34 to8 


5 PS 1op.c 5§p.c. de- 
hank. added. added. ducted. 
6s & 

Oo. 


d.£ s. d.g s.d. 
Slubbers, pair 0 10 6..0 11 0..0 g 6 
Slubber and inter 0..0 10 6..0 11 0..0 9 6 
eee oO 10-.0 10 4.0 10 10..0 9 4 
Rovers, on coarse and 

medium, 4 frames...... 0 9 6..0 10 0..0 10 §&.. 
Rovers, on fine, 5 frames. _ -_ = 


To all the before-mentioned wages, which are for a week of 5534 
hours, must be added the 6 per cent. advance granted on the 3rd. 
pay-day in May, 1906. 

INCREASED AND REDUCED SPINDLEAGE. 
Below standard lengths a5 per cent. of reduced spindleage to be 
deducted. 

Above standard lengths the following percentages apply :— 

FINE— 
Of increased 
spindleage to 
be paid for. 
84 to 120 Spindles.. a5 per cent. 
over 120 Spindles.. 50 per cent. 
Slubbers, pairs 84 to 120 Spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Slubbers, pairs........... over 120 spindles.. 100 per cent. 
Inter., single 4 154 Spindles.. a5 per cent 
Inter., single yer 154 Spindles.. so per cent. 
Inters., pairs 154 Spindles.. 25 per cent, 
Inters., pairs 154 spindles.. 100 per cent. 
Rover, single 232 Spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Rover, single........ ... yer 232 spindles.. so per cent. 
Rovers, pairs....-....+++ 232 spindles.. a5 per cent 
Rovers, pairs yer 232 spindles.. 100 per cent. 
MEDIUM COUNTS— 


Slubber, single 100 spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Slubber, single *r 100 Spindles.. 5. per cent. 
Slubbers, pairs........... 100 spindles.. 25 per cent. 

100 Spindles.. 100 per cent 
Inter., single 154 Spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Inter., single........+.... er 154 Spindles.. 5o per cent. 
Inters., pairs.......++++-- 154 Spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Inters., pairs......-++...- er 154 Spindles.. 100 per cent. 
Rover, single 5 200 spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Rover, single : 200 spindles.. 50 per cent. 
Rovers, pairs..........++ 200 spindles.. 25 per cent 
Rovers, pairs........+++- 200 spindles.. too per cent 


Slubber, single 
Slubber, single 
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COARSS— 
Slubber, single........... 84 to 100 spindles.. 50 per cent. 
Slubbers, pairs........... 84 to 100 spindles.. 50 per cent. 


Slubbers over 100 spindles to be worked singly with payment 
for 50 per cent. of increased spindleage over 84 spindles. 


Of increased 
spindleage to 
be paid for. 


Fnter., SINGIC. ..0.0secseee 124 to 140 Spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Inter., Single........... . Over 140 spindles.. 50 per cent, 
Inters., pairs............ 124 to 140 spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Inters., pairs............. over 140 spindles.. 100 per cent. 
Rover, single............ 164 to 188 spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Rover, single............ over 188 spindles.. 50 per cent. 
Rovers, pairs......++.+.-- 164 to 188 spindles.. 25 per cent. 
Rovers, pairs............ over 188 spindles.. 100 per cent. 


The increase or reduction in wages for increased or reduced 
spindles applies to both big and little tenters. 
EXAMPLE, Showing Method of Payment for Increased Spin- 
dleage over Standard Lengths. 
A PAIR OF ROVERS OF 210 SPINDLES EACH ON 
MEDIUM COUNTS. 








£ sd. 
Standard wage for 164 spindles................ wih yl © 19 O 
164 to 200 spindles (36 spindles) a5 per cent. of increased 
spindleage .........0e-cseeereees eaeee o 1t 0 
Al o o 
200 to 210 spindles (10 spindles) 100 percent of increased 
spindleage on price for 200 spmdies... ........-- o 1 0 
Big temtet’S WAS... cocpecesccsccccsscese a Use 





JOINER TENTERS. 

One pair of joiners shall be allowed on a pair of either slubbers, 
intermediates or intermediate and slubber coupled, at firms having 
up to and including eight preparations. 

Above § and up to 16 preparations 2 pairs of joiners. 

Above 16 preparations 3 pairs of joiners. 

A firm shall be considered to mean where there are a group of 
mills on the same plot of land, 


DOUBLE-GEARED FRAMES. 


On double-geared frames, whether working coarse, medium, or 
fine hank, one shilling (net) per each extra gearing end to be paid. 
The gross wages as per the list for big and littletenter on double- 
geared frames may be divided between big and little tenter, as 
mutually agreed upon between the employers’ and operatives’ 
representatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rovers putting intermediate bobbins on creel from skip, six- 
pence (net) extra per pair per week to be paid, 

Intermediates putting slubbing bobbins on creel from skip, nine- 
pence (net) extra per pair per week to be paid. 

Wheel cleaning to be paid for at the rate of one shilling (net) 
per frame, whether cleaned one or more boards per week or all at 
one time. 

Where a frame is working with a number of spindles for one 
class of hank. and the other spindles for another class of hank, 
each class shall be paid in its own section, viz., coarse, medium, 
or fine, according to the number of spindles on each of these 
sections. 

EXAMPLE, 


A slubber or other frame of 120 spindles, 100 spindles working 
for 744 hank to be paid medium, 20 spindles working for $44 hank 
to be paid fine. 

Tenters on Spindle frames called upon to break out to be paid 
threepence (net) per frame. 

Where a little tenter is absent from work, and the big tenter is 
called upon to do her work, go per cent. of the absent little tenter’s 
vage shall be paid to the person performing her work, 

With a view to getting this list for frames into operation with 
as little friction as possible, on and after May 1, 1907, due notice 
shall be given by the Employers’ Association to the Operatives’ 
Association, and by the Operatives’ Association tothe Employers’ 
Association, of the names of firms desiring to be put upon the 
basis of the list, when it shall be an instruction to the officials of 
the two respective Associations to arrange for it being put inte 
operation without delay, and in accordance with the Brooklands 
Agreement. 

Agreed to on behalf of the Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Associations :— 

Jno. B. TATTERSALL, Chairman. 
EpwArD TRAVIS, 

W. H, Morris, 

HAROLD CLIFF, 

Joun SMETHURST, Secretary, 

Agreed to on behalf of the Amalgamated Association of Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives :— 

JAMES CRINION, Chairman- 

W. H. Carr, 

ANTHONY EIDSFORTH, 

Wn. MULLIN, Secretary. 

April 17, 1907. 
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TWIST IN WORSTED YARNS. 


Calculation of the twist of yarn, no matter 
what the material may be, is based on the 
yarn count. The yarn count is in inverse 
proportion to the cross section area of the 
thread. For example, the sectional area of 
No. 20 yarn is double that of No. 4o. It fol- 
lows from this that the square root of the 
yarn count is the correct basis for calculating 
the number of turns of twist. The square 
root of the count is multiplied by the coeffi- 
cient, c, which is determined by experiment 
to suit the requirements of the yarn. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that by this 
method the higher numbers have propor- 
tionately less twist than the lower numbers. 
To remedy this a gradual increase in the co- 
efficient has been proposed. 

Another and better method consists in de- 
creasing the square root by a constant num- 
ber. This results in a proportionately 
greater twist for the higher counts as is 
shown by the following illustration. It is as- 
sumed that 20 turns per inch is the right 
twist for No. 45 worsted yarn. Then: 

V45 = 6.708. 

20 — 6.708 = 3, constant. 

Calculating with this constant the twist of 
30, 45 and 60, we have the following: 

V30 X 3 = 16 1/2, turns per inch, 

V45 3 = 20, turns per inch. 

V60 X 3 = 23, turns per inch. 

As has been stated, this method results in 
giving the higher numbers a softer twist 
than is given to the lower counts. By re- 
ducing the square root by the constant 1, for 
example, a new twist constant is found as 
follows: 

V45— 1 = 5.708. 

20 (turns) + 5.708 = 3 1/2, twist con- 
stant. Then, 


(V30 — 1) X 3 1/2 = 15 1/2, turns per 
inch. 

(V45 — 1) X 3 12 = 20, turns per inch. 

(V60 — 1) X 3 1/2 = 23 1/2, turns per 
inch. 

In this way the twist in the 45s remains 
the same; that in the 30s is slightly reduced, 
while the twist in the 60s is increased 
slightly. The size of the twist constant must 
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of course be made to suit the requirements 
of the yarn. 

When calculating the twist of ply yarn by 
this method the resulting count of the ply 
varn is used. Thus, 

2/40s would be 20s. 

3/40s would be 13 1/3. 

4/40s would be 10, etc. 

The size of the constant, which is sub- 
tracted from the square root, varies with the 
number of the ply. For single yarn, as we 
have said, it is 1; for 2-ply, 1/2; 3-ply, 1/3; 4- 
ply, 1/4.—Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Tex- 
til-Industrie. 

cnesiaencnieclachanlgpiaieimagaaionimpie 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mill-help problem has no such lively 
existence in England as in America. For 
the most part our operatives work and die in 
the localities in which they were born and 
their home-staying habits are fostered by the 
localization of industry. With some excep- 
tions, it is true that only in specific confined 
areas is quite the same sort of manufacture 
carried on. Local labor supplies suffice usu- 
ally and local help becomes better fitted for 
one class of work at the same time that it 
becomes slightly less fitted for any others. 
The population grows rooted to the spot and 
is little subject to enticement to other cen- 
ters. Annual visits to the seaside and the 
bank holiday breaks pacify the desire for 
change and in the mill-towns at night there 
is the “something going-on” for which mill 
workers crave. 

When you get outside the towns and away 
from theatres there is more trouble in satis- 
fying the young folk. Various country mills 
have felt the counter-attraction that town 
life offers, but only farmers experience such 
difficulties as American mill owners detail. 
Wealthy manufacturers in rural districts 
have seen fit to make provision for the leisure 
of their workpeople. The latest instance is 
Mr. James Bairstow’s of Sutton Mill. Be- 
ginning with some idea of building a com- 
modious dining room for his 800 workpeople, 
the scheme grew to include billiard, reading 
and photographers’ dark-rooms, swimming 
and other baths and a laundry as well as a 
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recreation ground. The whole is open to 
residents who are not employes, at a mod- 
erate subscription and its management is in 
the hands of a committee of nine. It makes 
an isolated mill-village into a place where 
one may find a variety of enjoyments. 

Similar arrangements were made thirty or 
forty years ago by the Salts and Fosters and 
others who had settled outside the radius of 
towns. The intention was not necessarily 
commercial if it had as one consequence the 
effect of securing the supply of help. It 
would be hard to point to instances in which 
manufacturers have combined to form insti- 
tutes or other nuclei of social life. But by 
means of mill cricket and football teams, 
brass bands and the like, many manufactur- 
ers have added something to the interest of 
operatives in the life of the place in which 
they work. There is no question that the 
dullness of out-of-the-way communities is a 
disadvantage in the eyes of immigrants from 
here. It is a constant subject of complaint 
in letters home and the people who really 
like America are those who have found pleas- 
ure as well as money in the places they have 
gone to. 


Synthetic indigotin is not the only 
opponent of natural indigo. Alizarine has 
replaced indigo blue on many of the best 
makes of woolens for home consumption. 
Blue worsteds for the tropics are dyed al- 
most always in alizarine and for the reason 
that, with an indigo-dyed suit, it is impossible 
to keep a collar white in the low latitudes. 
For all that, the name of indigo, and pure 
indigo, is very extensively applied to goods 
dyed with tar-color or with woods merely 
topped with indigo. The facts prompt the 
suggestion that an Indigo Association 
should be formed in the joint interests of 
planters, dyers of pure indigo and consum- 
ers who want that dye on their cloths. The 
feeling in a few minds is that chemical indigo 
has had a monopoly of advertisement for too 
long and that use of the natural article might 
be stimulated by well-selected endeavors. It 
would seem, however, that the cost and bur- 
den of advertising indigo would fall on rela- 
tively few people. 
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Two years of plentiful cotton and good 
manufacturing profits have put the British 
Cotton-Growing Association into a difficult 
place. The Association appeals now to the 
land-owning class and to capitalists who are 
indirectly affected by the fortunes of the cot- 
ton trade. It is easy to picture these people 
declaring that the cotton interest is rich 
enough not to need their help. A scheme 
for an auxiliary company with $1,250,000 
capital to erect ginning factories in West 
Africa for the Association to work is pro- 
pounded. In German Africa gentle pressure 
is put upon natives by making them pay 
their taxes in cotton instead of in live stock 
or other produce. Even if deferred, the 
hopes of European enthusiasts are not aban- 
doned. 
* * * 

Despite anthrax, shafting and rapid ma- 
chinery, English textile factories are remark- 
able for safety. The death-rate from indus- 
trial accidents is lower in them than in 
any other group of occupations and 
notably lower than in factories in general. 
For textile operatives the rate is 1.7 per 
10,000 and for “all factory operatives” 1.9 
per 10,000. Compared with the 58.1 for sea- 
men and 12.9 for coal-miners, the difference 
is sensational. It is fairer to contrast with 
the 3.1 for metal-workers and the 2.0 for 
wood-workers and for employes in food and 
drink factories. So far as death from acci- 
dent goes it would not be surprising to learn 
that mill work is less risky than doing no 
work at all. 

* * * 

After West African cotton is to come West 
African wool. Merino sheep with a fleece 
comparable to medium Australian are raised 
in the Macina district of the Soudan. Flocks 
of these have been transported to Senegal by 
the French administration. Rams from Al- 
geria are to improve the breed and as the 
Senegales are said to be sheep-lovers, and 
their pastures suitable, there are hopes of 
ultimately making a wool export trade. 

* 


* * 










The making of more standard wage lists 
in the cotton trade calls forth warnings from 
a manager. In international competition the 
amount of a man’s earnings is not material; 
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everything depends on wage-rates, on the 
ratio labor cost bears to the total. To keep 
wage-rates down and wages up is therefore 
the problem and the question is whether it is 
quite the wisest thing to stereotype rates of 
wages. This argument looks towards the 
future, when rates might come down al- 
though wages did not. The arrangement of 
prices has been made to facilitate work in the 
present and one might ask whether we 
should be doing so well without it. The 
unions have no doubts as to the merits of the 
standard list system and employers accept 
the principle as a matter of course. This 
manager remonstrates with both parties and 
avows a “tremendous” fear of American 
competition if the system is to continue. He 
aspires to a time when, with perfect mutual 
trust, operatives’ leaders and employers will 
meet to discuss schemes to prevent underpay 
and overwork instead of to elaborate stand- 
ard lists. Of course if that were feasible the 
rest would be easy. The list remains the 


single expedient in which faith is put by both 
sides. 
* * * 


In a popular magazine an article purports 
to tell how new colorings for dress fabrics 
are invented. One of the high priests of 
fashion betakes himself to a garden and casts 
about therein for some floral coloring which 
a dyer is bidden to match. At the risk of 
giving away trade secrets it may be said that 
new shades have often a much more prosaic 
origin in England. Patches of wall-paper, 
dry paint and scraps of lithographic print 
have formed the bases of several novelties. 
Queerest of any shade sent to a dyer to 
match was a sample of soft soap. That col- 
oring was wanted for a mixed worsted yarn. 
As for designs, the pattern-books of wall- 
paper manufacturers and the illustrated art 
magazines have no more diligent students 
than our carpet designers and designers for 
jacquards. For new themes in figured de- 
signs a sharp eye is kept on shop windows in 
which new foreign silks and stuffs are shown. 


——— 


Knit fabrics to the value of $8,189,913 
were imported into the United States in 
1906, as compared with $6,623,469 in 1905, 
and $5,964,376 in 1904. 
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DRIVING RING FRAME CYLINDERS AND 
SPINDLES. 


BY BOLSTER. 


There are several methods of transmitting 
motion to the cylinder of a ring frame from 
either a main shaft or a counter shaft. 
Among the most common methods are, 
first driving directly by means of an open or 
cross belt, as shown by B, Fig. 1. In this 
case the driving shaft runs parallel with the 
spinning frame cylinder. It will be under- 


Darwing Puccevs 


} FRAME Cre WVDER Rucers 


Fig 2. 


stood in each case that the ring frame cyl- 
inder shaft carries the pulleys by which the 
frame is driven. The second method is 
sometimes used when a single line of frames 
are to be driven from a shaft situated over 
one end of the machines and running at 
right angles to the cylinder shaft, see A, 
Fig. I. 

Fig. 2 represents a method of driving by 
means of guide pulleys, when there is only 
one line of frames and they are situated at 
moisture into the yarn, consequently more 
is retained. Another way is to keep the flan- 
nel on the drag board constantly wet, by a 
traveling dripper, which is continually mov- 
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ing to and fro from one end of the frame 
to the other. As this system commences 
dampening as soon as the yarn leaves the 
nose of the ring bobbin, thereby prevent- 
ing the fluff from flying about, it is cer- 
tainly a very good arrangement, though 
rather unsightly, and not nearly so neat as 
the roller method, which can be adopted on 
the warping and beaming frames, in the same 
manner as on the winding frames, and with 
this system every thread obtains an equal 
amount of moisture. There is one thing that 
has to be guarded against, and that is, not 
to put too much water in the yarn, or it 
will cause the yarn which always remains 
on the warper bobbins to mildew. To pre- 
vent trouble from this cause, it is advisa- 
ble to have these pieces run off periodically, 
or the mildew may get into the cloth, which 
is a serious matter. 

The heads of the warper bobbins gener- 
ally being cemented or glued, are also sus- 
ceptible to damage from excessive damp, 
but this danger is easily obviated by hav- 
ing a metal binder inserted round the rim 
of the heads of the bobbins, which prevents 
them splitting. As the heads are dove-tailed 
to the barrel of the bobbins, an ordinary 
quantity of moisture does not affect them. 

Conditioning yarn is a most important 
process in a cotton yarn mill, as it not only 
assists the operatives in getting through their 
right angles to the line. shaft. This method 
differs from the preceding one because the 
driving shaft is not over the end of the 
frames, and can be situated some distance 
from the frame ends. 

In Fig. 3 a very popular drive is shown 
by which two frames can be driven by one 
belt. It will be noticed in this method the 
driving shaft is situated over the alley or 
passage between two lines of spinning 
frames. -The driving belt passes over the 
driving pulley, then down around one of the 
frame cylinder pulleys, returning and pass- 
ing over the two guide pulleys which are sus- 
pended from the ceiling and entirely sepa- 
rated from the driving shaft proper. 

The arrangement shown at Fig. 3 is some- 
times called the “Fall River drive.” This 
method is adopted in the new Iron Works 
Mill, and 4 rows of spinning frames are 
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driven from two lines of shafting. While the arrangement shown in Fig. 3 
It may also be mentioned at this point that saves shafting, power and belts, it is open 


© 


Daiwing Poucer — 


Puscers 


Fig. 3. 


it is not absolutely necessary to use two to the objection that twice the number of 


guide pulleys, because there are numerous spindles are stopped by the breakage of one 
cases where one large guide pulley is used belt. 


~A 


Srimace 
Driven By 
B 


Cond to Dave B’ 


in place of the two small ones; the belt in In the cases mentioned the motion from 
each case, however, practically follows the. the line shaft is transmitted to the frame 
Same course and drives two machines. cylinder, on account of the frame pulleys be- 
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ing mounted usually on the cylinder shaft. 
On some frames two cylinders are used in- 
stead of only one; therefore on such ma- 
chines it becomes necessary to impart mo- 
tion to the other cylinder. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER DRIVING. 


Single cylinder driving is mostly used in 
this country, but the double driving is ex- 
tensively used in Europe. In the case of 
the single cylinder the band A’, Fig. 4, 
passes directly over the cylinder, A, and 
thence around the spindle whorl, B. It will 
be seen, however, that the angle at which 
the band passes over the whorl has a tend- 
ency to lessen some of the driving power, 
from the fact that not enough of the surface 
is gripped; also running near the edge of 
the whorl is liable to cause wear of the 
bands. The fact of having only one drum to 
drive, and also of it being convenient for 
banding makes it a popular method with 
mill men. 

Two cylinders or tin rolls are used for 
double cylinder driving. Both are of the 
same diameter and exact duplicates in every 
respect except that one carries the driven 
pulley, known as the frame pulley. In Fig. 
5 will be seen the oldest method of double 
cylinder drive, in which the mere -frictional 
contact of the bands passing over the sec- 
ond cylinder is the source from which the 
latter derives its power. The bands are 
passed over the driving cylinder, B (nearest 
to the spindle which it is intended to drive) 
thence around the opposite cylinder, B’, and 
returning again over cylinder, B, to the 
spindle. It will be seen that in the above 
method an excessive strain is put upon the 
bands, especially those that pass around 
the driving cylinder, because not only do 
they drive the spindles on one side of the 
machine, but furnish the power which drives 
the opposite side. In other words, the 
bands passing around the cylinder that 
carries the driving pulley, drive the spindles 
on one side directly, and on the other side 
indirectly. 

In order to overcome this, an arrange- 
ment as shown in Fig. 6, was introduced, by 
which one cylinder was driven directly from 
the other by means of a cord or rope about 





3/8 of an inch in diameter; this was accom- 
plished by mounting at the foot end of both 
cylinders a grooved pulley around which 
passed an endless cord, thus driving each 
other positively without strain upon the 
spindle bands. This method was certainly 
an improvement, but it was found that after 
a short period the cord or rope would be- 
come slack, and as no means were adopted 
to tighten it, the band had to be respliced. 

This led to the adoption of several differ- 
ent methods for tightening this driving cord, 
one of which is shown in Fig. 7 which will 
give an idea of the method adopted to take 
up the slack in the cord or rope while the 
frame is in motion. 

Mounted on the frame end is a small 
bracket carrying the screw, D, upon which 
is mounted the pulley, C. By turning the 
small hand wheel, D’, which is also mounted 
on the screw, D, the pulley, C, is either 
raised or lowered. Another bracket is fas- 
tened to the end of the frame and carries a 
pin upon which is mounted the pulley, E. 

The cylinders are shown at B and B’, and 
are identical with the ones shown in Figs. 5 
and 6, at B and B’. The band or cord, F, 
on leaving the adjustable pulley, C, passes 
under the cylinder, B, over cylinder, B’, 
thence under the pulley, E, and back to the 
pulley, C. By this means the band may be 
tightened or slackened at will with the ma- 
chine in motion by turning the screw, D, and 
raising or lowering pulley, C. 

One of the principal advantages of the 
double cylinder machine is the saving in 
floor space, although this may seem a little 
contrary to reason on account of the ma- 
chine having an extra cylinder to accommo- 
date. However, if a single standard size 
cylinder is used, the distance between the 
cylinder and spindle would be so small that 
the band will pass to the spindle whorl at too 
great an angle, and lose a large per cent. of 
its efficiency. Second, if the diameter of the 
cylinder is reduced, its speed must be greatly 
increased in order to obtain the correct 
spindle speed. With double cylinders, how- 
ever, each cylinder acts as a guide for the 
spindle bands for the opposite side of the 
frame and allows the band to grip a good 
portion of the whorl. 























DESIGN PLATES. 


A method of designing weaves by 
combining transparent plates has re- 
cently been patented in Germany by Carl 
Aug. Friedr. Knorr, of Chemnitz. Two or 
more plates are laid on a wooden block so 
that the lines come opposite each other. 


















weave pattern. 





the new pattern is copied. 
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This combination of two weaves forms a new 
Suitable springs are pro- 
vided for holding the plates in position until 
3y changing the 








relative position of the different plates an 
indefinite number of variations can be ob- 
tained in the resulting pattern. 

Fig. I represents a transparent plate show- 
ing a 5-leaf filling satin weave; Fig. 2, a 3- | 
leaf filling twill; Fig. 3, a 5-leaf twill with the 
risers On every warp thread and on every 
other thread in the filling. Fig. 10 is a view 
looking down on the plate held in the frame; 






Fig. 11 is a side view of the frame in which 
(a) is a wooden block; (b) represents holes 
in which the springs, c, are introduced; (d), 
the transparent pattern plates. The three 
plates are laid on the wooden block in the 
following order: Fig. 1 at the bottom; Fig. 
3 at the top, and Fig. 2 between. By turn- 









ing these plates the six patterns shown at 
Figs, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are successively 
obtained. It is evident that by the use of 
the different patterns on the single plates an 
unlimited number of resulting patterns can 
be produced.—Leipziger Monatschrift fuer 
Textil-Industrie. 
a 





The consumption of cotton per spindle in 
the mills of the cotton growing states in 1906 
was 119.7 pounds, compared with 164.6 : 
pounds in 1900. The consumption per spin- i 
dle in the mills of New England in 1900 was 
72.9 pounds, while in 1906 it was 67.7 pounds. 
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REPAIRING JACQUARD CARDS. 


Perforations in jacquard cards are now 
filled, when necessary, by pasting pieces of 
card over them. This method is unsatisfac- 
tory, as the paste or glue is apt to loosen. 
In many cases the pieces fall off and a large 
amount of cloth may be spoiled before the 
defect is discovered. Even when discovered 
much time is lost in locating the fault. In 
order to remedy the difficulty the appliance 


shown in the accompanying illustration has 
been recently brought out by Oberholzer & 
Busch, Zurich, Switzerland. By means of 
this tool the hole in the card is securely cov- 
ered with a durable metal plate. The device 
is provided with two pairs of clamps which 
are operated by the handles below. The 
clamp at the left is used for punching holes 
in the card when required; the one at the 
right for filling the holes. The projecting 
parts on the handle are for facilitating the 
hold on the punch. The card to be repaired 
is placed in the clamp at the right and then 
by pressing the handles together the arms of 
the clamp are brought against the card and 
the metal plate is securely fastened over the 
hole. Ifa hole has been filled by mistake it 
can be punched out again by the clamp at the 
left. The tool is made in five different sizes. 


Five hundred plates are supplied with each.— 
Mittheilungen ueber Textil-Industrie. 


ee 


PRODUCTION OF LOW WOOLEN CLOTHS 


BY WILLIAM MODUS. 


Various systems are in vogue for blending 
wool and cotton, but the ultimate result 
aimed at is the same; perfect amalgamation 
of the fibres. A system that prevails largelv 
is to weigh out the different proportions of 
wool and cotton, pick the wool, oil it, and 
pick it again. Then pick the cotton, careful- 
ly blend them in successive layers and then 
pass the lot through the picker again. An- 
other method is to pick the wool and cotton, 
then make a thin layer of the latter and add 
a layer of wool, oil the wool and repeat the 
process till the entire lot is mixed. In pass- 
ing the material through the picker it should 
be taken from the pile vertically and not 
from the top, as by this means even quanti- 
ties of each material are obtained. 

In preparing a blend of cotton waste anil 
mungo a similar process is adopted, the cot- 
ton again forming the basis for the blend. It 
is very important that the different layers of 
material should be spread evenly and thinly 
and also that as little oil as possible is passed 
on to the cotton. Occasionally the blend 
may be put through the picker several times 
with advantage, especially when three or 
more materials comprise the blend, as more 
perfect amalgamation is assured. 


SAMPLE BLENDS. 


In making blends various matters have to 
be considered. Perhaps the first point is the 
quality of the cloth it is intended to produce, 
whether of tweed or cheviot character, so 
that suitable raw materials may be purchased. 
For the former, wool, mungo, etc., are essen- 
tial, while for the latter,» coarser materials, 
such as shoddy comforters, etc., will be re- 
quired. It is then necessary to decide the 
thickness of the yarns, which will depend on 
the weight of the cloth. For heavy cloths 
thicker yarns are required, while finer counts 
are more suitable for thinner weights. From 
5 to 20 skeins a draw are the plys in general 
use. 


Another important item to consider is 
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whether cotton may be used in the blend. If 
so, a much smarter and cheaper cloth can be 
produced. Cotton is objected to in some 
markets and would thus limit the sale of a 
fabric. It is perhaps often used without the 
merchants’ knowledge, but such cases of im- 
position are not so common as formerly. 
We give below a few sample blends of 
yarns for low cheviots and tweeds. The raw 
materials used are of medium quality, at least 
for this class of trade. Warp yarns are usu- 
ally made stronger than filling as they are 
subjected to greater friction in the loom. 


Blend No. 1, 1% runs, cheviot filling (olive): 


Coarse olive mungo .......... Ibs. 200 
Dark green olive cotton ....... Ibs. 20 
Eee akeeés0eSeedbevhuace ane gals. 2 
Blend No. 2, 1% runs, cheviot warp (brown) 
mixture: 
Brown cheviot mungo ........ Ibs. 300 
Brown comforters .........-.. Ibs. 50 
DOE GLa COMMER 6 os vnc cess Ibs. 50 
RPS is Coteitess cer eee eee gals. 3% 
Blend No. 3, 11%4 runs, tweed warp (white): 
WOR CRD oo caccesstncnse Ibs. 250 
og er ee Ibs. 50 
Wee WOES 6 inks st dewdons gun Ibs. 50 
Ge pi varerese dere opuarenes gals. 3 
Blend No. 4, 1% runs, tweed (brown drab) 
warp: 
Brown olive mungo .......... Ibs. 200 
SIN IND, cin s'y6t 008d 00 or'o meh Ibs. 70 
Brown drab wool ............. Ibs. 70 
White cotton. 2... ..ccccereees Ibs. 70 
0 ee ee gals. 3 
Blend No. 5, 1% runs, tweed filling (brown 
drab): 
Brown olive mungo .......... Ibs. 200 
RTGD WURNBO co's dco ies cee Ibs. 100 
Brown drab wool ............ lbs. 60 
ee ONE S65 iene SS lees Ibs. 50 
Ae Webete eseeh cas Veren ens gals. 3 
Blend No. 6, 2% runs, tweed warp (white): 
WORE CS kgncee wre svesaes Ibs. 150 
Write Cope WOO! .......2.-5.. Ibs. 150 
LY eee ee Ibs. 150 
UE Aw iach ated «ace vied ate th Aney gals. 6 
Blend No. 7, 2% runs, tweed weft (grey): 
Dark grey mungo ............ Ibs. 250 





LOW WOOLEN CLOTHS 


oe ee ee Ibs. 80 
Be Usvdeeioesteesineiales aed gals. 4 
Blend No. 8, 2% runs, tweed filling (light 
grey): 
Light grey mungo ............ lbs. 100 
eee ere Ibs. 10 
We CUMINND sles bv ss vew sal Ibs. 30 
Ce  ceeteu ane eeuees ba eeens gals. 1% 
Blend No. 9, 3% runs, tweed filling (red): 
WEEE Wisc hcocipaaveenae Ibs. 50 
OE PEERS on kc ccdtadncvess Ibs. 50 
SE OOS nen chtbaogiioawehees Ibs. 50 
SI ce petpenmeehiane tees gals. 3 


In blends Nos. 1 and 2, the cheviot char- 
acter of the yarns is obtained by the cheviot 
mungo and comforters used. Blend No. 2, 
which is intended for warps, contains a larger 
proportion of cotton than blend No. 1, which 
is for filling. No wool is used in these 
blends, which enables them to come in at a 
very low price. Blends Nos. 3, 4, 5, are for 
tweed yarns and are much better in quality. 
Five-sevenths of the material used is mungo 
while the remainder is cotton and wool used 
in equal proportions. In addition to impart- 
ing strength the wool will give the yarn 
more elasticity and condition and will con- 
siderably improve the handle of the finished 
cloth. The cotton as usual is used to impart 
strength. In blend No. 5 for filling there is 
only 12 per cent. of cotton, while in the warp 
there is 14 or 15 per cent. Blends Nos. 6, 
7, 8, are for much finer counts of yarn, and 
consequently require much more cotton in 
order to make them spin the required length. 

Blend No. 6 for warp contains no less than 
33 per cent. of this material, while the filling 
blend for No. 7 contains more than 25 per 
cent. Again while it has been necessary to 
have a rather large proportion of cape wool 
for warp it is entirely dispensed with in the 
filling, its place being taken by mungo. 
Blend No. g is for twist; as it is to be spun 
to 3 7/8 runs no less than one-third of the 
blend is cotton while the other third is wool. 
The color should be made a little better in 
quality. 

CLOTH CONSTRUCTION, 


These cloths are usually made from 18 to 
24 ounces per yard, 56 inches wide. The 
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cassimere twill is generally used for the base 
of the fabric. Below are particulars for a 
few standard cloths. 

Cloth 1: 1 1/8 run warp and filling from 
blends Nos. 1 and 2; reed 5 by 4, 24 picks 
per inch; width in loom, 64 inches; weave, 4- 
leaf twill. 

Cloth 2: 1 1/4 run warp and filling from 
blends 6, 7 and 8; reed 6 by 4, 24 picks per 
inch; width in loom, 66 inches; weave, 4-leaf 
twill. 

Cloth 3: 2 3/4 run warp and filling from 
blends Nos. 6, 7, 8; reed 10 by 6; 54 picks 
per inch; width in loom, 64 inches; weave, 4- 
leaf twill. 

Cloth 4: 2 3/4 run warp and filling from 
blends Nos. 6, 7, 8; 10 by 6, 54 picks 
per inch; width in loom, 64 inches; weave, 


reed, 


Cloth 5: 2 3/4 run warp and filling from 
blends Nos. ry" 7, 8; reed, 10 by 8, 76 picks 
per inch; width in loom, 64 inches; weave, 


Cloth 1 will be cheviot in character, suit- 
able for imitation of Scotch fabrics. Cloth 2 
will have a tweed appearance. Cloth 3 is 
made of much finer yarn than the foregoing 
and is for summer wear only. Cloth 4 is 
medium weight, while Cloth 5 is winter 
weight. These last three make good imita- 
tions of fine tweeds and West of England 
fabrics. The styles for these cloths are al- 
most invariably imitations of better fabrics. 


COTTON WARP CLOTHS. 


Cotton yarn is often employed in these 
goods, sometimes for filling, but oftener for 
warps. It adds strength and cheapness to 
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the fabric. The weave used is such that the 
cotton is completely hidden, being covered 
by the other materials in construction with 
it. The cotton yarn is much finer than the 
woolen yarn, which is a point of great im- 
portance seeing that it requires to be com- 
pletely out of sight. To obtain the best re- 
sults the cotton should be as identical in 
color to the woolen yarn as possible. 

Cloth 6: Warp, 2/24s black cotton; filling, 
1 1/8 run yarn made as blend No. 1; reed, 
16 by 2, 32 picks per inch; width in loom, 64 
inches; weave, 


goo 
OOmgn 
goo 
i? 


Cloth 7: Warp, 2/30 black cotton; filling, 
I 1/4 run yarn made as blend No. 5; reed, 
20 by 2, 36 picks per inch; width in loom, 64 
inches; weave, cassimere twill. 

Cloth 6 will make a good imitation serge, 
the coarse mungo used in the blend of 
woolen yarn imparting this character. If, 
however, the warp were woven with tweed 
filling, from blend 4, and well milled, a cot- 
ton warp doeskin or melton cloth would be 
produced. Cloth 7 is for a checked melton 
fabric and if woven 1 pick of black and 1 
pick of color would produce a satisfactory 
cloth. The style might be varied by weav- 
ing 2 picks of black and 2 picks of color. 

No special care is required in finishing 
these goods. They are all fulled, partly to 
improve the handle arid also to increase the 
weight of the fabric. A compound of flour 
and water, made into a paste, is sometimes 
put on the piece during milling to give sub- 
stance to the cloth. Very little cutting is 
done as it is liable to make the cloth look 
threadbare and handle hard. Generally 
these cloths are well brushed both back and 
face to improve the touch. Pressing in 
warm papers and cold flattening complete 
the process. 


—_\—__—_—______—_. 


According to a consular report over half 
the persons employed in France in the weav- 
ing and throwing of silk are women and 
children. Their employment has driven men 
out of the business on acount of the réduc- 
tion of wages and has materially deteriorated 
the artistic character of the silk. 
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AN AIR-TIGHT PASSAGE FOR CLOTH. 


An air-tight device by which cloth in the 
open width can be passed into and taken from 
the chambers in which it has been treated has 
recently been brought out in Germany. A 
sectional view is shown at Fig. 1. 



























FIG, I. 


The device can be used for bleaching kiers, 
for example, and for any other kiers in which 
cloth is treated, either in a vacuum or under 
pressure. It is equally well adapted for quick 
or prolonged processes of treating the cloth. 
Usually the cloth enters and passes from 
these kiers between rubber covered rollers, 
but in the new device it passes between a 
cylinder and a bedplate for some distance. 
In the kier, I, is a longitudinal opening, 2, 
over which are fastened two hollow bedplates 
that can be heated by steam. The space, 4, 
between the two bedplates allows the passage 
of the cloth. These openings, 2 and 4, are 
not so long as the cylinder, 5, and as a conse- 
quence the opening is completely covered on 
both sides. The cloth passes between the 
cylinder, 5, and the plate, 3, then into the 
chamber where it is treated, after which it 
passes out of the chamber through the open- 


SIZING LAWNS 
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ing, 4, and between the cylinder and bedplate. 
An endless elastic apron, 6, runs between the 
cylinder and plates and over a suitable roller 
outside. The apparatus can be used between 
chambers having different pressures and is 
suitable for either vacuum or pressure kiers. 
—Oesterreich’s Wollen und Leinen Indus- 


trie. 
—— $9 


SIZING OF LAWNS. 
BY THOMAS BARR. 


At no time is an understanding of the art 
of dressing so important as when handling 
and dressing warp yarns from 60s to 100s. 
Especially for fancy white work and lawns. 
The yarn has to be not only sized carefully, 
but the utmost watchfulness is required that 
it may enter the weave room without streaks 
of any kind. Although the size is a most im- 
portant factor it is only one of the many that 
tend to the production of a warp that will be 
a credit to the dresser. 

A size made according to the following 
recipe will give a finished warp that will 
weave well and cause but very few seconds 
in the cloth room: 

To a kettle containing 100 gallons of 
water, add 85 pounds of good potato starch 
and 6 pounds of tallow (not grease). After 
this has come to a boil add one-half pound 
of paraffine wax previously shaved into two 
quarts of water and dissolved by heating. 
Allow the combined mixture to boil two and 
one-half hours and keep it hot until it is all 
used. 

After the size is cooked, draw down a 
batch in the size box of the slasher, and to 
this first batch add one pail of water. To 
have this enter the yarn it is only necessary 
to keep it boiling while the yarn is passing 
through it. The steam will keep the size 
the right consistency without adding water 
to the other batches. 

In order that the warps may be sized 
regularly and evenly, there should be some 
regular time to draw the fresh size. I con- 
sider the best time to be when on the last 
five or six cuts of the beam. Many slashers 
are piped to draw size in only one end of the 
size box, but it will be readily seen that the 
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size will be more evenly distributed if a pipe 
enters each end of the box. 

I prefer a geared cylinder slasher for all 
kinds of fine work and am able to turn out 
better work with this than with any other 
kind. Great care must be taken on all fine 
yarns not to stretch them while wet. There 
should be practically no tension on the yarn 
from the finishing size roll to the take-up, 
or calender roll. The yarn should be taut 
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times the yarn is stuck together because the 
slasher man does not put in the tapes; the 
tapes should be put in every second beam 
on all fine yarns. 
ES a oe ee 
AN AUTOMATIC CONDITIONING 
MACHINE. 


The English machine for conditioning 
yarn, recently patented in this country, and 


Fig. ft. 


and straight as it enters the size. The im- 
mersion roll should be only one inch below 
the surface of the sizing solution, and both 
the size rolls should be covered with all wool 
blankets, the one on the outside of the 
finishing roll of a very light weight. ‘The 
blankets on the finishing roll should be 
wound to a thickness of one and one-half 
inches; on the first roll to two inches. 

One trouble in weaving fine yarns is that 
the elasticity has been taken out in the 
slasher and the ends will snap at every open- 
ing of the harness in the weave room. Many 


shown in the accompanying illustrations, is 
provided with means for rotating the bob- 
bins so that the moisture may be applied uni- 


formly throughout the material. Fig. 1 is a 
side elevation; Fig. 2, a section of the ma- 
chine. At the lower part of the receptacle, 
a, is a traveling apron. The apron is built 
of cross-pieces, which are free to rotate so 
that in traveling through the chamber, a, on 
coming into contact with the contact-piece, 
k, the rollers are rotated through a space 
sufficient to turn the bobbins resting on them 
through about half a revolution. Thus as the 
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bobbins approach the contact-piece one-half 
of the outer surface is exposed to the spray, 
while on reaching this piece the rollers carry- 
ing same are revolved to rotate the bobbins 
so as to cause them to present the other 
parts of their surfaces to the spray. When 
the roller is reached, the apron allows the 
bobbins to fall into the receptacle beneath. 
The guide-roller is mounted in bearings 
which have adjusting-screws to regulate the 
tension of the apron. The driving-pulley 


a Stes 


i iy} 


oh, 4 
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runs loosely upon thé shaft and has a clutch- 
pin for engaging with a clutch-piece on the 
wheel when motion has to be transmitted to 
the roller. The driving-pulley also transmits 
motion to a wheel, which operates the piston 
of the pump, so that the condensed or ac- 
cumulated spray is raised by this pump into 
an accumulator, having a pressure-gauge, 
from which it is allowed to escape through 
the spray-producers at any desired pressure, 
thus producing a finer or coarser spray, as 
circumstances may require, by having the 


CONDITIONING MACHINE 
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water to issue at a higher or lower pressure. 

The pressure at which the contents of the 
accumulator may be kept is regulated by an 
adjustable weight, mounted on the lever-arm 
of an escape-valve. The farther said weight 
is from the fulcrum of the lever the greater 
will be the pressure in the accumulator. 

The varying of the position of the weight 
will have the effect of varying the pressure 
in the accumulator without in any 
requiring a varying in the 


manner 


motion of the 


a 


apron and through the connecting mech- 
anism, the pumping device. Hence the pres- 
sure may be regulated while the machine or 
apparatus is moving at a uniform speed. 


sttigidliatamandiaperamntnnan 

In 1800 the United States had a popula- 
tion of 5,308,483, and imported merchandise 
to the value of $17.19 per capita; in 1906 the 
population was 84,154,009, and the imports 
per capita were $14.58. The exports per 
capita for these two years were $13.37 and 
$20.41, respectively. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Stock Packing in the Cylinder. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


In your April issue were several answers to my 
inquiry regarding the probable cause of stock 
packing in the cylinder. I followed the suggestions 
given and found that the No. 34 open set straight 
wire clears the cylinder all right, and have had no 
further trouble. Bradford (842). 


| 


The Longest Harness Chain. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

On page 130 of your February issue was a letter 
from “Cherry Valley’ in which he said he was 
running a pattern chain with 1,440 bars and asked 
if any of your readers had ever used a longer one. 
One of my customers is using a pattern chain with 
2,480 bars and the same number of box chain bars, 
carrying them on a chain carrier which is driven 
by a sprocket gear attached to a chain cylinder, 
thus giving the power to carry the chain forward. 
This chain is used in weaving a patented specialty, 
an elastic webbing with woven button hole end, 
reinforced by a non-elastic binding, all made on the 
loom at the same time. W. Kk. &. 


ee 


Absorbent Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have to thank you for the information in 
your April issue regarding the methods for mak- 
ing cotton goods more absorbent. We have been 
trying to follow some of the suggestions made by 
your correspondent and think we are securing bet- 
ter results. 

Perhaps our statement that we used the open 
method of bleaching was not explicit enough, as 
one of your correspondents speaks of the uni- 
formity of steam pressure under which goods are 
boiled. Our boiling kier is an open wood kier 
with vomit pipe connected with injector and de- 
signed to keep continuous circulation. After boil- 
ing actually begins the heat must be practically 
uniform, as the pressure of steam to the injector 
is regulated by a reducing valve permitting the 
steam to pass at about 15 lbs. pressure, and as our 


boiler is kept at 30 to 40 lbs. pressure there is a 
continuous and uniform flow of steam. 

However, we believe there has been more or 
less irregularity in the heat of water delivered from 
the vomit pipe owing to a variation in atmos- 
pheric conditions, condensation, etc., which af 
fected the water between the time of leaving the 
mouth of the pipe and its contact with the cloth 
To obviate this we have immersed the mouth of 
the vomit pipe in the water and find that much 
less steam is required and that a more effective 
boil is secured besides giving a certain amount of 
agitation to the water, which seems to cause all 
parts of the cloth to become more thoroughly and 
perfectly saturated. 

We deferred writing to you as we desired to 
make some experiments of the suggestions offered 
We run about 1,000 Ibs. to a bleach, but the nature 
of our goods is such that we are satisfied a much 
longer time is required in the boil than would be 
the case if the goods were plain: the pile mats 
down and makes a very heavy and compact mass 
that is difficult to boil in a uniform manner in an 
open kier. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy and 
trouble, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lockhaven (817) 


___ oO 


Vegetable Oils. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In your issue of October, 1906, is an article by 
Henry Douglas on “Stains in Bleached Goods.” 
Can you tell me what kind of vegetable oil would 
be best suited for lubricating loom shafting, and 
where it can be obtained? Leicester (806). 

The New York and New Jersey Lubricant Com- 
pany, 14 Church St., New York, write us in reply 
to this question as follows: 

“The best vegetable stainless oil that we know of 
is an olive oil, if fluid oil is desired, but we make 
a white non-fluid stainless oil of light gravity, 
which is extensively used where a stainless oil is 
required. We would be pleased to take the matter 
up with your correspondent and send a free sample 
for trial, if desired.” 
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Sizing Cotton Wadding. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like some information on the sizing of 
cotton wadding. What machine is used for the 
purpose? Can it be done on a slasher? What 
ingredients are used in the sizing solution? 

Barton (857). 


I have never seen wadding sized on a slasher, 
though we used to use a machine, “Betty Dodd,” 
as our workmen called it, which is built on nearly 
the same principle. Probably a slasher could be 
utilized for the purpose. This machine has a 
large cylinder in the rear for drying purposes. In 
front there is a starch box to hold the sizing mix- 
ture, in which two brass or copper rolls revolve. 


A, rollsin starch box. 
B, adjustable doctors. 
F, 





Between the rolls are scrapers, or what we called 
upright doctors. The wadding passes over the 
first roll, which carries a certain amount of size 
with it, and then the doctor scrapes off the size, 
which runs back into the box. Then the wadding 
passes over the second roll in the same manner, 
the doctor behind it scraping the size as on the 
first roll. The wadding then passes under the ten- 
sion roller underneath the cylinder, and around 
to the delivery roll. The doctors and the rollers 
in the front and back of the machine are adjust- 
able so they can be raised or lowered according to 
the amount of sizing required for the goods. 

The cylinder is heated by steam and the bottom 
is in line with the level of the rolls in the sizing 
machine. Nearly in the centre and underneath the 
cylinder are the two tension rolls, one for the 
feed and the other for the delivery. The goods 
pass under the feed roll, around the cylinder, 





roll of wadding. 
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and under the delivery roll, thus covering as much 
drying surface as possible. 

Another machine similar to this has two cylin- 
ders about 6 1/2 feet in diameter, the goods being 
carried from the delivery roll of the first cylinder 
to the feed roll of the second, and around the 
cylinder to the delivery roll. These machines re- 
quire careful adjustment so that the rolls will draw 
evenly, but once properly regulated they give very 
little trouble. 

Occasionally there is a little trouble from the 
sizing mixture getting on the top of the goods at 
the selvages, especially if they are being heavily 
sized. This can be remedied by placing a board 
on each side of the machine, projecting over the 





C, adjustable bars. 
E, guiderolls. 


roll to the selvage and having a slot so that it 
may be adjusted to the width desired, and then 
screwing it tightly to the frame to hold it in place 
as the goods pass over the rollers. 

A good sizing mixture is made as follows: 

200 gallons: 

50 Ibs. pearl starch, 

25 lbs. farina, 

20 lbs. dextrine, 

25 Ibs. glue boiled until dissolved, 

2 qts. isinglass, 

2 qts. linseed extract, and a little paraffine 
wax size, 

This mixture must be made very carefully and 
must not be boiled too long or all the gelatinous 
substance, which is absolutely necessary to form 
the thin film on the back of the goods, will be 
destroyed. The recipe given is an excellent one 
and if carefully made cannot fail to give satisfac- 


tory results. Horace Kenyon. 
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Carbonizing Wool by the Aluminium Process. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me some information about the 
process of carbonizing wool with chloride of 
aluminium? We want to carbonize noils and keep 
them white; oil of vitriol turns them yellow. 


Gardner (826). 


When using this process the wool or noils should 
be entered in a of aluminium 
and then worked care- 
The material is then taken 
out, hydro-extracted, and dried at a medium tem- 
perature, then carbonized for one hour at 194° F. 
At the end of that time the vegetable matter in 
the wool can be removed by beating, and a wash- 


bath of chloride 


standing at 6° to 7° Be., 
fully for an hour or so. 


ing in soft water with fuller’s earth will remove 
all traces of the chloride 


— 


Wages at Fall River. 


Editor Teatile World Record: 

I would like to know how the wages of the day 
workers at Fall River are adjusted by the sliding 
scale. What basis is taken for the different depart- 
ments? How much is paid a card tender when the 
weaver gets 18 cents a cut? How much is paid the 
speeder tender, and so on? What I want is a 
statement of the Fall River day wages that are 
taken basis on which the percentage of in- 
crease is calculated as the margin grows larger. 


Sedal (88s). 


as A 


One 
“Sedal” 


would assume from this that 


was under the impression that the card 


question 


tenders, strippers, grinders, and the speeder and 
spooler tenders got the same pay in 
This is not the wide variations 
in the wages paid in the different mills for the 
kind of 


every mill. 


case, as there are 
labor 


same For example, a card stripper 


in one mill may have practically the same kind of 
work and the same number of cards and get either 
more or less wages than a another 
same mill; there is no standard 
list specifying a given price to apply to operatives 


in the city. 


stripper in 
mill or even in the 


If a speeder tender, for example, has 9 cents a 


hank, when the margin goes up enough to give 10 
per cent. increase then the price per hank will be 
9.9 cents. Again if a spooler tender receives 50 
cents for each 100 pounds of yarn spooled and an 
advance of Io per cent. is declared the price for 100 
pounds would be 55 cents to this particular tender, 
although perhaps in the same city another tender 
may be getting 60 cents for the same weight of 
similar counts. Ring spinners are usually paid so 
much per side, but the prices vary for similar work 
in different mills. 
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Mule spinners come under a standard list which 
specifies a given price for similar work on mules 
of a given number of spindles, so that when the 
percentage is added it goes on the former list. 

It will be noticed that 18 cents is specified for a 
given construction of cloth so that other construc- 
tions must rise or fall by a percentage on or off the 
price paid without a specified list. Therefore in 
the weave room of all mills while 18 cents a cut is 
paid for a given style other styles may be made 
and the prices differ on the same styles in other 
mills. Bolster. 


—_———__——_————_—_—__— 


Cloth Analysis. 


Fditor Textile World Record: 


I would like to have an explanation of the 
method of calculating the weight per yard of cloth 
from the weight of one square inch of the goods 
I have an inch die, but not the table that is used 
for making the calculations. 


Yarmouth (878). 


Calculating the weight per yard from the weight 
of a square inch of cloth is a problem in simple 
proportion. If, for example, one square inch 
weighs 2 grains, a square yard (1,296 sq. in.) will 
weigh (1,296 X 2) 2,592 grains, or 5.92 ounces. If 
the weight oi a running vard of any given width is 
to be found the area in square inches per yard is 
first found and the calculation then made as above. 
For example, one yard of 55-inch goods has an 
area of (55 X 36) 1,980 square inches. Then if 1 
inch weighs 2 grains, 1 yard will 
(1,980 X 2) 3.960 grains, or 9 ounces. 

One square inch is not, however, a good size to 


square weigh 


use for these calculations. A much better size is 
1/300 square yard (4.32 sq. in.). This area pos- 
sesses a number of advantages, among which are 
the following: 

1. The number of grains in the weight of 1/300 
sq. yard (4.32 sq. in.) is equal to the number of 
ounces per yard 52 1/2 inches wide. Thus if 1/300 
sq. yd. weighs 8.6 grains the weight per yard 52 1/2 
inches wide will be 8.6 ounces. The weights for 
other widths are then calculated by proportion. 

2. The sample (4.32 sa. 


in.) being much larger 
than square 


inch the effect of unavoidable 
variations in weighing is reduced in corresponding 
proportion. 


one 


3. ~The area, 4.32 sq. in., greatly facilitates the 
calculation of the cotton yarn count, which is equal 
to the number of threads per inch divided by the 
number of grains in the weight of the yarn in 4.32 
square inches. Having found the cotton count, 
the count by any other system (woolen, worsted. 
linen, etc.), is found by reduction. 
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Moire Antique Finish. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

In the article on “The Processes of Silk Finish- 
ing” in your February number, it is stated that the 
moire antique designs are obtained by scratching 
or displacing the threads by mechanical means. 
How are these displacements made? What kind 
of a process or machine is employed, and what is 
the detail of the process? Seide (844). 

The process of moireing is a very particular one 
and is very jealously guarded, and there are many 
people who would be very glad to have the infor- 
mation ‘“Seide” asks for. Although I have not an 
exact knowledge of the process, perhaps the fol- 
lowing may give some light. 


Moire antique, when first produced on wooden 
machinery, not so very long ago either, was 
achieved by folding the goods lengthwise in the 
usual manner and then rolling them under great 
pressure on a roller placed between two flat sur- 
faces and these surfaces were moved backward and 
forward with a reciprocal movement, with a travel 


oe 


FIG. 3. 


of say two feet or less, Fig. 1. This illustration is 
not intended to show the machine, but merely the 
idea. The machines are not so very large, but are 
ponderous affairs. 

Then some artists in the trade evolved the plan 
of folding the doubled pieces zig-zag in various 
ways and then rolling them thus folded and put- 
ting on pressure in the same way, Fig. 2. In ways 
like this certain very striking effects are produced. 

Then for fancy moires a roller can be studded 
with round head nails or any suitable knots or 
scratches, and revolved against the goods that are 
to be moired. If they scratch it sufficiently to dis- 
place the rib where they touch, the moire desired 
will appear. Various patterns can be arranged in 


this way. Again an embossed roller can be run at 
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pressure over the doubled goods before the press- 
ing, and the marks of the roller will be repeated in 
the moire. Usually these scratching or displacing 
movements are made in a separate machine and I 


Calender Goods 





FIG. 4. 


think most moireurs build their own machines for 
this purpose. 

For moire ponceau two pieces of the goods at 
full width can be passed over a curved knife blade 
and then joined together and passed between the 






























































































FIG. §. 


rollers. The blade could be like Fig. 3, and the 
goods could be run like Fig. 4, so that they scrape 
strongly against the knife. This again is only to 
show the idea. 

Regular stripes in moire are made by rollers on 
the mandrel in the calender and can be any width 
and any distance apart. The idea is shown in 
Fig. 5. James Chittick. 

——— 9 
Sizing of Warps for Lawns. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me any information regarding the 
method of sizing warps for lawns and other sheer 
white goods? Laurence (812). 

An article on this subject will be found in an- 
other part of this issue. 

—______¢. 


Numbering Silk Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please explain the denier and dram systems of 
numbering silk yarn? Canton (869). 
An explanation of the denier and dram systems 
of numbering silk yarn will be found on page 129 
of our March issue. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The agreement to open the men’s carded 
yarn balbriggan lines not earlier than June 
10th has had the good effect of strengthen- 
ing other lines. Buyers now appear more 
anxious to operate on the manufacturer’s 
terms than would have been the case if all 
the lines had been swung open at an early 
date. The situation on yarns has not im- 
proved any from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point. Prices are more firm and labor con- 
ditions are more strained and uncertain, and 
taking all things into consideration, the knit 
goods manufacturer is facing a serious con- 
dition of affairs. 

Several lines of ladies’ carded yarn shaped 
goods have been shown and indications are 
that jobbers will be obliged to pay at least 


$2.00 net for a very ordinary 25-cent gar- 


ment. Ladies’ straight vests at under 90 


cents per dozen are somewhat scarcer than 
in former seasons and while it is said some 
full taped goods, weighing 1 1/4 pounds 
have been sold as low as 62 1/2 cents, the 
number of lines at from this price to 90 
cents is considerably less than usual. We 
find in explanation of this that a number of 
manufacturers have discontinued the lower 
priced numbers and are making goods from 
95 cents to $1.20 instead and there promises 
to be a very large output of vests at these 
prices that get to the retail counters at from 
12 1/2 cents to 15 cents. 
Shreve & Adams have discontinued selling 
the Excelsior line of ladies’ 25-cent shaped 
goods and now have no goods at this price 
in their line, but are showing a line at $3.00 
and it is understood that there has been con- 
siderable business done at this price which 
would indicate that owing to the poor value 
of the 25-cent numbers, the trade will ap- 
pear more willing to take up the three shill- 
ing or 39-cent line, than in former seasons. 
It is understood that J. C. Roulette & Sons 
of Hagerstown, Md., have sold up their en- 


tire output on their cotton line at $2.00 net 
and on their hand-finished lisles at $4.00 reg- 
ular. 

The Vesta Knitting Co. of Providence are 
showing a new line of fine combed shaped 
goods in the various styles of vests and pants 
at $3.75 regular and it is understood that 
they have taken a large business on the 
same. 

Some manufacturers of low priced straight 
goods opened their lines without apparently 
giving due consideration to the advance 
prices possible to obtain. Some lines were 
opened at advances from 5 to 7 1/2 per cent. 
and when it was found *that the demand 
would exceed the supply on the lower end, 
other advances of from 2 1/2 to 5 per cent. 
were added to the opening prices. 

J. F. Bast of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., is 
showing a line of ladies’ straight ribbed vests 
at 95 cents and upward which have the gen- 
eral appearance of being the same as last sea- 
son’s prices. 

The Lewis Jones Knitting Co. is reported 
to be sold up on their line of shaped vests 
and pants and it is said that the bulk of their 
orders were taken at $1.90 for ordinary sizes 
and $2.10 for extra sizes. These are the 
same prices as the goods were sold at last 
season. This concern is still open for busi- 
ness on their line of straight goods at from 
$1.80 to $3.60. 

Buyers find it necessary to scrutinize new 
goods closely as knitters have been forced in 
many cases to run the quality down. 

The majority of the leading lines of men’s 
combed balbriggans have been opened. The 
Otis and the Lawrence lines have not yet 
been heard from in a general way, although 
it is reported that they have taken some quiet 
business. Most lines at $3.50 and up show 
advances of about 7 1/2 per cent. on the 
average, although several lines of combed 
ribbed goods have been sold at advances that 
do not average 5 per cent. 

The Conde line of mesh shirts and drawers 
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cold through Critten, Clift & Co. has been 
ntirely disposed of at $3.50, the same as last 
season’s price. 

June to has been settled upon as the date 
of opening of men’s carded balbriggans, al- 
though it is intimated that some of the larger 
buyers have already been taken care of. The 
indications are that 4-pound goods with 
single seated drawers will be held at $2.05, 
ind that the goods delivered will be about 
the same quality as those sold during 1907 
at $1.80 to $1.85. There is some talk of lines 
weighing 4 3/4 to 5 pounds being shown at 
about $2.50, but chances are that jobbers will 
not buy this priced merchandise in large 
quantities. 

Men’s union suits are increasing in pop- 
ularity and the more important manufactur- 
ers of these lines are out soliciting business 
with slight advances over last season’s prices. 
For instance, they are offering men’s 
Egyptian suits at $7.12 1/2 which were sold 
last year at $7.00, and despite the heavy ad- 
vances in the price of mercerized yarns are 
offering these at $15.00 which were sold last 
year at $14.50. There is nothing particularly 
new being shown in men’s suits, but. the call 
for knee length has increased and a great 
many short sleeve garments are being taken. 
There is some falling off in the demand for 
sleeveless suits, the trade taking those with 
short sleeves instead. 

The Roxford Knitting Co. are open for 
business only from the same people who 
have had their goods in former years. This 
line shows a heavy advance and on some of 
the stvles of combed Egyptians as much as 
17 1/2 per cent., but they have substituted 
with stained lines similarly trimmed at about 
last season’s prices which the trade are tak- 
ing freely. 

HOSIERY. 

The majority of manufacturers of coarser 
gauged hosiery have delayed opening of 
their spring lines until after the meeting of 
the hosiery association and some of them 
have announced June 6 as the date upon 
which their lines will be shown. The meet- 
ing of the hosiery association has been a 
factor in causing these people to delay open- 
ing their lines and thereby to strengthen the 
different manufacturers in their efforts to get 
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better prices. Some buyers express the 
opinion that the coarser gauge lines will not 
sell at 15 per cent. advance that has been 
mentioned, but certainly the raw material 
and labor conditions all warrant such an ad- 
vance and it should not be difficult to get 
the different makers to stand out for the 
prices warranted, although there are numer- 
ous instances where it seems as if unneces- 
sarily low quotations are being made. 

A few months ago ladies’ goods were being 
taken freely at 80 cents, which opened a year 
ago at 72 1/2 cents, but now these same 
goods can be bought for spring 1908 at 75 
to 77 1/2 cents and the explanation made is 
that the production has been increased so 
much on these lines that the demand has 
been caught up with and even a few stock 
lots have been thrown on the market. 

Some business has been taken on coarse 
gauge lines at 75 cents to $1.00 on the basis 
of advances not over 7 1/2 per cent. and we 
hear of one line of 160-needle children’s 
goods that were sold last year at $1.00, being 
offered for 1908 at $1.05, but these are ex- 
ceptional cases and do not indicate the gen- 
eral situation of the market. 

The demand for tan hosiery still continues 
and the supply is extremely limited. Laces 
are not in good demand at the present time. 
Plain lisle and mercerized goods are being 
taken freely and a limited business is being 
done on colored tops with black boots and 
also on two-toned jacquards. 

Considerable complaint is being heard on 
German goods that are now coming to this 
market. The qualities are being reduced and 
many imperfect pairs are being received, the 
excuses being given are that better quali- 
ties of yarn are unobtainable and the labor 
situation is so critical in Germany that the 
manufacturers are obliged to put up with 
poor work in order to keep the help in their 
mills. 

CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

The hosiery market is in a state it has 
never been before. Prices are higher than 
ever and change from day to day. Materials 
are constantly going up in price, and espe- 
cially in the finer numbers are hard to get, 
and only makers who have long contracts 
running are in shape to get them on time. 
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No maker will bind himself for any length 
of time, and for that reason they refuse to 
send out samples, as they can easily sell what 
they have to offer to the buyers who are in 
the market now. In most instances they are 
not even able to accept the quantities pro- 
posed by their customers, but have to cut 
them down so as to have goods also for 
their other regular customers. To open ac- 
counts with new makers is at present almost 
impossible. Many of them are filled up for 
and will not accept any more 
orders at all, as they have contracts running 
up to May and June of next year, and do not 
care to bind themselves any further ahead, 
although orders are offered them most every 
day. 


the season 


[In split foot hose the very lowest today are 
goods at about M5.50. Occasionally a small 
lot is offered at M5.30, but all these goods 
are not even as good as we used to buy 
Also at 
M6.60, the values in split foot hose are very 


them at the limit two seasons ago. 


poor and only single thread light weight hose 
can be had-at that price. Even at M7.50, 
nothing extra is offered, as the market on 
spilt foot hose is filled up very much and 
orders for spring delivery are hard to place. 

Gauze cottons at M4.40 are not to be had. 
These same cost today M6.40 to 
M6.60, and are bought by importers freely, 
as they cannot get lisles at that price. In 
gauze lisles at M7.50, several numbers are 
offered which used to cost M6.60 and at 
M&.80 a fairly good gauze hose may be 
bought still, although the old fine glossy 
numbers are out of the market. 

The buyers that have been here and are 
here now are plunging very heavily, which 
makes the market still worse every day. 


LOK ds 


[In ladies’ hose for next season, embroid- 
ered styles will be bought again, and small 
flowers seem to be the most popular designs 
just now. For 25-cent articles, nothing can be 
had in ladies’ fancy hose, and even for 35- 
cent goods, the range of samples shown is 
very small. Only in the 50-cent lines the 
largest assortments can be had, and a good 
many of these are bought on light weight 
cotton hose, so as to be able to use a better 
embroidery than could be put on a lisle hose, 
without going beyond the limit. 
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In Scotch effects also, orders have been 
placed with the horizontal stripes woven, and 
the verticals printed, as otherwise the goods 
cannot be turned out as a fifty-cent article. 

In men’s half hose the low priced numbers 
are also scarce. Those values that were sold 
last season at the limit of M4.40 cost today 
about M4.80 to M5, and the substitutes of- 
fered in their place are rather inferior in 
value. Split sole half hose are also scarce 
and not many makers have any to offer. In 
gauze weights at the first limit only a few 
very slazy numbers without splicing in soles 
are in the market and also on these the mak- 
ers will accept orders only together with bet- 
ter goods, so as to make an average. 

In fancies, embroidered styles will also be 
bought again, and the leading importers are 
also buying small flower effects for men’s 
wear. Scotch effects have been bought a 
good deal for shipment in late summer, but 
for next season they seem to have fallen off 
somewhat. 

Striped lisles at the dollar limit are not 
in the market and the sale of these has fallen 
off, as the price is too high to make a 25-cent 
article out of them. 

Black and white seem to be the principal 
shades for next season, and also tans are 
bought again liberally, while greys are taken 
only in limited quantities. High colors are 
also bought, but only in small quantities for 
fine city trade. 


In gloves the market is entirely upset 
Prices are 25 to 30 per cent. higher than they 


were last season. Many makers cannot take 
any more orders at all for next spring, and 
others will only make long gloves, and refuse 
all orders for short lengths. Long gloves 
are bought again mostly in 20- and 22-inch, 
the 20-inch leading by far. Shorter lengths, 
such as 16- or 18-inch are not bought. A 
good many gloves made from cloth from cir- 
cular machines are sold this year, as other- 
wise nothing can be had at the price. At 
M4.50 hardly anything is in the market, as 
even the circular goods cost nearly M4.30 
Milanese lisles are also way up in price and 
in mercerized articles for 50 cents fin 
Berlin gloves will have to fill the Dill, as 
Milanese cannot be had at the price. A 
great scarcity of cloth exists, as all the old 
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stocks have been cut up, and the production 
in it is not large enough to keep up with the 
demand. Many manufacturers are enlarging 
their plants, but as the machine builders are 
overworked, they do not get their looms at 
the time they ought to have them, so that 
most of these new mills will not count for 
next season. 
antigaagtiiteniniipiiamanenaiidais 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY FERDINAND TAHUN, 


(Continued from May.) 
Fig. 11 shows a 2-head, 25-carrier braid- 
ing machine for making 6-line flat braids 
with irregular loop edges. Instead of the 





FIG. 


loop attachment already described, a side 
track course is built into the machine and 
forms an auxiliary terminal. Switches allow 
of guiding the carriers either around the or- 
dinary terminals or the auxiliaries. These 
switches are operated by a jacquard mechan- 
ism, shown on the left of the take-up roller 
stand, and which will be more fully described 
in connection with other braiders later on. 
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A great variety of loop edge fabrics can be 
made by means of these side tracks and the 
jacquard head. The side track terminals in 
this case are provided with selvage needles 
projecting into the braid former. 

Fig. 12 shows a plain braider, used for a 
special purpose. It has gears of large diam- 
eter and a special carrier adapted for braid- 
ing wide straw, whence it is ordinarily known 
as a “straw braider.” Fig. 13 shows the 
product of this machine. The straw or strip 
from which this braid is made is an artificial 
product produced by gluing together 
threads of tussah silk. This silk has a high 
lustre and can be dyed in any colors. The 
operation of gluing the strip is simple and 
rapid if suitable machines are employed. 








Il. 


This material, together with artificial horse 
hair and artificial silk, made into braids of 
varied designs on suitable machinery con- 
structed for that purpose, has revolutionized 
the millinery business during the last ten 
years, 

Fig. 14 shows another straw braider with 
a special side track terminal for producing 
fancy loop edges on a plain straw braider. 
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A disc jacquard is employed to govern the 
movement of the switch which 
carriers around either the 
regular terminal. A 
braids are 


guides the 
auxiliary or the 
millinery 
braiders, 


great many 
produced on plain 
artificial silk or peroxoline 
hair). The samples shown 
illustrate the capacity of the plain 
braider for producing fancy effects in millin- 

y braids. The most suitable 
this class of work are 


also 
from 
he rse 


generally 
(artificial 
at Fig. 15 


machimes for 
: 8-line (33-carrier); 10- 
line (41-carrier); 12-line (49-carrier) and 16- 
line (65-carrier). 

[he machines for making plain bra 


ids al- 


FIG. 12. 


ways consist of an even number of gears, of 
which all except the two end ones are four 
horn gears. The end gears or terminals are 
provided with five horns. As a result the 
number of threads in a plain braid always 
equals a multiple 
nine, 


thus: 
twenty-one, twenty- 
The lay of the threads is over two, 
under two, in the manner shown at Fig. 
page 134 of the 
journal 


of four plus one, 
thirteen, seventeen, 
five, etc. 
Qg ou 


February number of this 
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The same braiders can also be used for 
“diamond” braids by a suitable provision for 
changing the terminal gears. Various pat- 
ented improvements have been designed to 
make such a change from plain to diamond, 
the most important of which is known as 


universal terminal change gears, fur- 


EASES SEER Ss vee 


Rees 


now 
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nished by the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa. Braiding machines embodying this 
improvement are provided with end gears of 
a special construction. The terminals are of 
a diameter between those of a 5-horn and 6- 
horn The 5- and 6horn terminal 
gears used have the same dimensions, th« 


gear. 


FIG 14. 


difference consisting only in the number oi 
horns and teeth. Since the diameters of the 
5- and 6-horn gears are the same, the car- 
riers remain in the same race way, no mat- 
ter whether the machine runs as diamond or 
plain, and the only thing necessary to make 


the change 


is to unscrew the bottom end of 
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the gear bolt, lift out the bolt, disc and 
needle post all in one, as shown at Fig. 17, 
then replace the end gears by the ones re- 
quired, as indicated in Figs. 16 and 17, and 
set up the carriers in the order required for 
the respective braid. 

The machines may be changed to 3-horn 
in the same manner, by replacing one of the 
end gears by a 3-horn gear. In this case, 
however, it is necessary to provide a special 
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contrivances lies in the fact that these gears 
can be interchangeably used on _ braiders 
from 6-line to 24-line, and that it is not nec- 
essary to have special gears for special ma- 
chines, or to have them fitted in when the 
machines are built. 

Having thus briefly described the main 
features of up-to-date flat braiders, we will 
call attention to a 
patterns. 


few more characteristic 


FIG. 15. 


driving gear next to the 3-horn terminal, 
which will drive the horn gears at the ratio 
of four to three. 
can remain in 


This special driving gear 
the machine so that in fact 


either 5-, 6- or 3-horn terminals can be put 


in by replacing the end gears only. The ad- 
vantage of this simple change of terminals 
is enormous, as it increases considerably the 
pattern possibilities of the machines. The 
main advantage of this change over former 


Fig. 18 is a four-line waved braid, made 
with uneven weights to produce the zigzag 
effect, and with a loop attachment on both 
terminals. The gimp that 


r forms the 
loop is previously 


one 
made on a gimp ma 
chine, and must be of the required twist and 
pliabilitv. It is placed on a braider bobbin 
and braided in like the other threads, and 
the loop is produced by the looper already 


described. 
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The braid pattern shown at Fig. 19 is made 
on a 25-carrier braider by using a loop at- 


FIGS. 18, 19, 20. 


tachment on both sides, and by letting some 
of the carriers run empty. One of the car- 
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FIG. 16. 


riers braids a gimp which is laid into the 
centre of the braid and thoroughly covered 
by the other silk threads, this pattern being 
very tightly braided. 


The braid at Fig. 20 is made on 25-carrier, 


6-line plain braiders, and the peculiar double 
scalloped effect is produced by uneven 
weights which form practically one narrow 
zigzag braid running through the main 
wave braid. The formation of this braid is 
assisted by a suitable bending of the selvage 
needles in the former. 


Fig. 21 shows a large wave-braid, made on 
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FIG. 17. 


a 65-carrier, 16-line, plain braider. The 
broad satin rib in the centre is produced by 
a soft cotton warp thread introduced 
through the warp guides. This warp thread 
follows the contours of the braid, as it al- 
ways remains in the centre of the fabric. The 
braid is set very tightly so that the warp 
thread is completely covered. The other 
heavy rib running transversely through th« 
braid is produced by braiding in an 8-line 
silk braid. This braid is formed into a loop 
by a looper on each terminal. 

The braid at Fig. 22 is made on a 12-line, 
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The 


the centre is produced by a 


lain braider 
eavy rib in 


with a 3-horn terminal. 





FIG. 25. 


bulky soft thread being braided in and over- 
laid by silk threads interbraiding with the 
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same. The peculiar appearance of the braid 
is obtained by alternately heavy and light 
silk, thus: 
and two ends on the next, and continuing 
this on the entire machine. 


running five ends on one spool 


Fig. 23 is similar to Fig. 
on a g-line plain braider wit 


22 and is made 
h 


1 3-horn ter- 


FIG. 26. 


minal. Instead of heavy and light threads, 
as in Fig. 22, two contrasting colors are 
used, to produce a peculiar mixed effect. 
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FIG. 27. 


Fig. 24 shows additional fancy effects pro- 
duced by the combined use of uneven ten- 
sion weights, gimps and the loop attach- 
ment. Both of these patterns show a dia- 
mond weave, the threads lying over one 
under one. They are produced by using 6- 
horn terminals. 

Fig. 25 shows a heavy braid made on a 
12-line plain braider with a 3-horn terminal. 
This braid is made with twelve spools of 
heavy gimp, twelve spools of narrow braid 
and twenty-four spools of silk thread inter- 
woven with the heavier materials. 
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Fig. 26 shows a 4- and 6-line diamond 
braid. The 6-line braid shows one of the 
most valuable characteristics of all braided 
fabrics, namely its adaptability to being laid 
in curves and circles, so desirable in em- 
broidered effects on ladies’ coats and jackets. 
To facilitate this laying into curves of the 
braids, a “pull string” is introduced as a 
warp on one of the terminals. This string 
consists generally of glazed cotton or some 
other smooth thread. By pulling on this 


FIG, 


thread the material forming the body of the 
braid is crowded laterally and the braid as- 
sumes a curved or circular shape. 

Fig. 27 shows a peculiar figured effect in 
black and white, which is produced: by dis- 
torting the regular diamond figure obtained 
by mixing two colors in the manner shown 
in the pattern by means of an irregular take- 
off. 

HERCULES BRAIDERS. 

Somewhat different from the type known 
as flat or plain braider is the Hercules braid- 
ing machine. In place of 4-horn gears this 
machine consists mainly of 6-horn gears and 
the terminals are 7-horn instead of 5-horn. 
This means that each thread passes over 
three under three in the resulting braid struc- 
ture. This braid is shown at Fig. 10, page 


135 of the February issue. This type of ma- 
chine was originally used mainly for produc- 
ing braids of considerable strength and wear- 
ing quality. Having six threads to the lin: 
instead of four, there was considerably more 
body to the braid and Hercules braids in 
mohair, worsted, silk and cotton have been 
a well known staple in the notion trade of 
this country for many years. 

Fig. 28 represents a 20-line Hercules 
machine with 121 carriers. This machine is 


28 


provided with crown beaters as an ordinary 
type of beaters would not be sufficient to pro- 
duce tightly woven braids on so large a ma- 
chine. The prongs of these beaters, some 
times called umbrella beaters, move radially 
toward the braid former and assist in over- 
coming the friction between the braiding 
threads and warp threads when both kinds o! 
threads are employed 

Of late years another feature of the Her 
cules braid machine has been developed 
This is the possibility of producing changes 
in the weave by letting some of the carriers 
run empty. By a suitable arrangement o! 
the terminals, changing them from 7-horn t: 
either 5- or 3-horn, and using full and empty 
carriers in regular repetitions, braids can b 
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produced that are partly plain and partly 
liamond weave. 

Fig. 29 is an illustration of these effects. 
[his braid is made on a 20-line Hercules ma- 
chine like the one shown at Fig. 28 by using 
one 5-horn and one 7-seven horn terminal 
instead of two 7-horn. Instead of using the 
full number of 121 carriers on this machine, 
part of the carriers are run empty, whereby 
a change in the weave is produced and 
shifted from one place on the machine to the 
next diagonally across the entire machine. 
Four ends of gimp are employed on four of 








FIGS. 29, 30, 31, 32. 


the braiding carriers to form the demarca- 
tion lines separating the diamond from the 
plain weave. 

Figs. 30 and 31 show a peculiar effect ab- 
tained by the use of empty carriers on Her- 
cules machines. This design, Fig. 31, is 
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made on a 24-line Hercules machine of 145 
carriers. The zig-zag ribs running length- 
wise are produced by changes of weave due 
to missing or empty carriers in irregular 
repetitions. 

Fig. 32 shows a Io-line braid, half plain 
and half diamond, divided in the centre. This 
pattern is made on a Hercules machine hav- 
ing one 3-horn terminal, one 5-horn terminal 
and a 4-horn gear in the centre of the ma- 
chine, in place of a 6-horn gear. 


To be continued.) 


—————___—_—_______ 


EQUIPMENT OF A SMALL KNITTING 
MILL. 


BY DAN BUCKLIN. 


In my opinion it would not be advisable to 
equip completely a hosiery knitting mill of 
only ten machines, as the returns from it 
would not justify the outlay of so much 
money. The cost of installing a dye house 
would be considerable and the only way to 
make a small mill of this kind pay would be 
to knit and finish the goods and send them 
out to be dyed. In order to make a mill of 
this size pay at all it would be necessary to 
run on only first-class goods or goods which 
would retail for not less than $3.00 a dozen. 
The production of ten machines on this grade 
of work could not exceed over 45 dozen a 
day. The manufacturer would realize not 
over $2.10 per dozen, or from $95 to $100 a 
day. Then figuring on a 20 per cent. profit, 
which is a very high estimate, would mean a 
profit of from $18 to $20 a day. 

To equip a mill fully would cost about $10,- 
ooo without the power plant. If necessary to 
put in a power plant the cost would be con- 
siderably more. To my mind it would be 
much better to rent a mill with the power 
furnished, if possible. It would require about 
25 h. p. to operate the mill. If electric power 
can be secured I would advise the installation 
of two motors of about 15 or 20h. p. [If it is 
necessary to erect a building, install a power 
plant and dye house and equip a mill to fur- 
nish goods ready for market, it would cost 
not less than $20,000. It will readily be seen 
that it will not pay anyone to start a mill of 
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this kind with a capacity of less than 150 
dozen a day. 
The machinery needed for the equipment 

of a ten-machine mill would be as follows: 

2 rib top machines, 

10 hali-hose machines, 

2 looping machines, 

1 small cage in dye house, 

I extractor, 

1 washing machine, 

2 dye tubs. 


| the yarn is dyed, a yarn dyeing machine 
also. 

1 small dryer, 

1 dryer for press room, 

1 hot press, 

1 brushing and sizing machine, 

1 skein winder, 

I cone winder. 

This would be practically all the machinery 
needed without the power plant. To operate 
the plant would require: 

1 girl to run the ribber and cut tops, 
girls for the hose machines, 


to 


girls to pick on tops on transfer rings, 
girls for k opers, 

I dy er with 1 boy for helper, 

1 press hand, 


to 


to 


I mender and inspector, 

1 mater and inspector, 

1 girl for stamping, tying and boxing, 

1 man for office clerk and shipping clerk, 
man for superintendent, boss knitter, 


etc. 


_~ 


The approximate cost of labor would be 
$140 to $150 a week. 

The advantages to be obtained from put- 
ting in enough machinery to bring the pro- 
duction up to 150 dozen a day would be that 
one girl could run six rib top machines as 
easily as she could run two, thus cutting 
down the cost of rib tops. Some of the oper- 
ators in our mill run 20 of these machines. 
One superintendent could look after the 
manufacture of 150 dozen as easily as he 


could 50 dozen. The same machinery re- 
quired to dye, press and finish 50 dozen a 
day would finish 150 dozen as easily, so the 
only department that would have to be in- 
creased would be the knitting. 

As far as operating the plant is concerned 
it is possible to operate one making 150 





dozen a day almost as cheaply as one mak- 
ing 50 dozen a day, thus cutting down the 
cost of manufacturing immensely. 

It might be possible to make a 10-machine 
mill pay if a building could be secured with 
the power furnished and the dyeing done 
outside. To equip a mill of this kind would 
require the following machinery: 

2 ribbers, 

10 half hose machines, 
2 loopers, 

1 skein winder, 

I cone winder, 

I small dryer, 

1 hot press. 

This machinery could be put in at an ex- 
pense of about $4,000. It would require 
the same amount of help as the completely 
furnished mill, except the dyer and the helper 
The cost of dyeing would probably be about 
12 cents a pound. 

I would not be in favor of buying the yarn 
in skeins as this would necessitate the pur- 
chase of a skein winder. By buying the yarn 
on cones it would require only one small 
cone winder for rewinding bad cones, etc. 
[In so small a mill and where the returns are 
so small it would be my idea to keep the first 
cost as low as possible and use whatever sur- 
plus there might be in buying machinery to 
increase the production. 


—————————_—___—_ 


A NEW KNITTING NEEDLE. 





The object of this form of needle, for 
which a patent has recently been granted, is 
to prevent the accumulation of lint and other 
foreign matter in the guide grooves. Fig. 1 
is a side view of the needle: Fig. 2, a back 
view; Fig. 3, a side view of a web holder 
The inventor states that in ordinary knitting 
machines having reciprocating ‘needles oil, 
fine lint, dust and other foreign matters ac- 
cumulate in the needle-grooves and eventu- 
ally become so packed in the bottoms of the 
grooves and form such a hard mass as to 
constitute what are, in effect, false bottoms 
for the grooves, raising the needles from 
their seats and affecting the character of th« 
stitches. As these accumulations art 
greater in some of the needle-grooves than 
in others the character of the stitches 1 





some of the wales of the knitted web will 
differ from those in other wales, and the web 
will not present a uniform appearance. 

He states that by notching the rear face of 
the needle stem or shank such accumula- 
tions of foreign matter in the bottoms of the 
grooves can be prevented. The notches are 
so shaped as to engage the foreign matter 
and as the needles are reciprocated move it 
in one direction or the other until it is finally 
thrown out. 


Ah 


2 


2 





FIG, I. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


Each notch shown in the illustrations has 
one face of a more abrupt character than the 
other. The lower or inner faces of the 
notches, I, in the upper or outer portion of 
the needle stem or shank are at the bottoms 
or inner portions of the notches, while the 
abrupt faces of the notches, 2, in the lower 
or inner portion are at the tops or outer ends 
of the notches, the consequent effect being 
that the notches, 1, will tend to move to the 
upper or outer end of the needle-groove any 
foreign matter contained in the groove, while 
the lower or inner notches, 2, will move such 
foreign matter to the lower or inner end of 
the needle-groove. The distance between 
the successive notches in the needle-stem are 
less than the reciprocating movement of the 
needle in its groove in order that the paths 
of the abrupt ends of the notches may over- 
lap each other, and thus prevent any particle 
of foreign matter deposited in the bottom of 
the groove from escaping the clearing action 
of the needles. 
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A New Association of Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers. 


Preliminary steps toward the organization 
of the manufacturers of knit goods in New 
York State, were taken last month at Albany, 
N. Y. About seventy knit goods manufac- 
turers were in attendance at the meeting, and 
the following officers were elected: Frank B. 
Harder, Philmont, president; L. U. Lynt, 
Little Falls, first vice president; Nathan 
Hatch, Albany, second vice president; James 
H. Shine, Cohoes, third vice president; 
Quentin McAdam, Utica, fourth vice presi- 
dent; W. H. Stansfield, Syracuse, fifth vice 
president; B. M. Crouse, Utica, treasurer; 
Walter Buck, Albany, secretary. Executive 
Committee: W. S. Van Brocklin, Amster- 
dam; C. L. Mitchell, Waterford; Samuel A. 
Clark, Cohoes; G. A. Traver, Perry; Robert 
Mackinnon, Little Falls; Joseph H. Reaney, 
St. Johnsville; A. G. Valasco, Syracuse, and 
Andrew Frey, Utica. 

uirbaemeniieneerenanene 


The American Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


An organization bearing the above title 
was formed at Reading, Pa., last month by 
about 45 underwear manufacturers. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
J. C. Lautenbacher, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
of the Enterprise Knitting Mills; first vice 
president, J. Clarence Parsons, of Parsons & 
Baker, Phoenixville, Pa.; second vice presi- 
dent, T. J. Whitaker, of Hazle Knitting 
Mills Company, Hazleton, Pa.; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Carter, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Executive Committee: A. K. Jack, Allen- 
town Knitting Company, Allentown, Pa 
J. D. Berger, Spring Garden Underwear 
Mill, Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; J. H. Wagner, 
Jos. H. Wagner & Co., Mohrsville, Pa.; W. 
W. Moyer, Reading Underwear Company, 
Reading, Pa. The association is to be na- 
tional in scope and is organized fpr the pur 
pose of looking after the interests of the 
American manufacturers of knit goods. 

suoiiieniaatianinleitemasapaibiinte 

Imports of raw silk into the United States 
in 1906 amounted to $65,673,279, and of silk 
manufactures $34,378,932. 
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Warp Knitting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
On what kind of a 


samples made, a 


machine are the enclosed 
nd who are the builders? 
Benson (868). 


es accompanying this question were 
on a warp knitting machine. An account of 
knitting and a description of the 
the Textile World 


‘tober and November, 


machines 
Record for Sep- 
Warp knit- 
built in Europe, the 
Max Nydegger, 


1900. 
*S are \merican 


260 West Broadway. 


~ om 


Split Feet. 

r Textile World Record: 
‘our May number has an inquiry as to the way 
feet are made, with a reply signed “Foreman” 
cribing the operation on the “Cotton” machines, 
from which the inquirer might conclude that it is 
made. We should like to 
that they can also be made on 


the only way they are 
inform ‘Stirling’ 
seamless machines. 


O'Neill 


the different parts of the stocking, except the foot, 


split foot machine 


On our .Paxton & 
} 


are made as on the ordinary circular machine; 
the leg is first knit, of black yarn, then the 
knit of white one-half of the 

These continue to knit 
through the foot, making the sole, 


other half knit the 


that is, 
heel is rarn Oo 

h S yarn on 
needles needles white 
yarn while the 


black top at the same time 


[460 


The two yarns are interknit on each side of the 
foot in every course, the machine knitting back- 
ward and forward as in the heel and toe. 

When the foot is finished, the white yarn con- 


tinues on the 


same needles and 


makes the toe, 
then makes the loopers round on all the needles, 
completing the stocking, and leaving the machine 
ready to begin another leg with the black yarn 
This makes a full seamless split foot stocking. 
Knitter 
a ae 


Zigzag Seaming Machine. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly give us the address of a firm making 
zigzag seaming machine, preferably one with 
side wheel feed. Parker (886). 


If any of our readers will give us the address 


a firm making such a machine we will forward the 
information to our correspondent. 


—————— 


Waste in Knitting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How much waste should we have from a produc 
tion of 150 dozen of half hose per day, all worsted 
and worsted plated? The plated goods are 60 per 
cent. cotton and 40 per cent. worsted; weight of 
the all wool, 2 pounds: of the plated, 1 1/2 pounds 

Bolton (882). 

The amount of waste from a given production 
depends largely on the kind of machinery used in 
its manufacture, also the yarn, the winding, etc. Ii 
“Bolton’s” 
model 


mill is equipped with some of the latest 


knitting machines, and latest 


with the 
waste on the all worsted, 2 
pound half hose should not exceed 3 ounces per 


dozen. 


model ribbers, the 


The waste on the plated work will be a 
little higher on account of the tendency of plated 
worsted to break under the tension to which it 
must be subjected in order to obtain the best r: 

sults. On this class of work the waste will pro! 

ably be about 4 ounces per dozen. 

One of the principal causes of waste on worsted 
gocds is the tendency of manufacturers to over- 
load their machines; that is, trying to use too 
All pure worsted stock is naturally 
tender and will not stand the strain that a cotto1 
yarn will, then overloading the machine necessi 
tates loosening or lengthening the stitch to such 
an extent that the yarn, being so tender, will not 
stand the strain and the consequence is an increase 
in both seconds and waste. 

Another that 
after is the winding. 


heavy yarn. 


thing should be closely look: 
I would not advise any man 
ufacturer making a specialty of worsted goods t 


run the yarn from the cones just as it is receive 
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irom the mill. Most of the yarn mills have some 
old worn-out winders and no one can afford to 
run the risk of poor winding on high priced wor- 
sted yarns. I have found from experience that it 
pays to rewind all worsted yarns on medium sized 
bobbins, thus doing away with all knots, lumps and 
cross wound cones. Dan Bucklin. 
The question of waste is a rather difficult one to 
answer, for what would hold good in one place 
might be way off in another. The only way to re- 
duce the waste to the smallest amount is to have 
a strict account kept of it and find out where the 
most of it comes from and then try to remedy it. 
The best way I get at it is to weigh the yarn be- 
fore it goes to the winder and then by a card 
system trace it right through to the packers. It is 
the only way a satisfactory conclusion can be 
reached. Adams, 
In figuring waste for a hosiery mill, the best plan 
would be first to find out just what the necessary 
waste is. Necessary waste would include the sel- 
vage that is cut off or raveled out after the top- 
pers and loopers put on the tops and toes. This 
on medium weight goods would be about 2 1/4 
ounces to the dozen on ribbed hose and about 2 
ounces on plain hose. The waste from defects in 
the yarn, broken needles and all other causes 
should not be more than 1/4 ounce to the dozen. 
The amount of necessary waste in a mill turning 
off 400 dozen per day of ribbed hose for a period 
of two years ran from 55 to 70 pounds per day, or 
an average of nearly 9 per cent., as the goods 
weighed 1 3/4 pounds to the dozen. On plain 
hose the waste for the same period of time aver- 
aged 2 1/4 ounces to the dozen on 1 1/2-pound 
hose. Gil Blas. 


en 


KNITTING PATENTS. 





KNITTING MACHINE. 853,668. Louis N. D. 
Williams, Ogontz, Pa., assignor of one-half to 
Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa, 

KNITTING MACHINE. 853,325. John P. Shep- 
pard, Salem, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE Bur Wheel Support. 
853,394. Albert A. Bailley, Cohoes, N. Y. 
KNITTING MACHINE Stop Motion. Auto- 
matic. 853,032. Joseph B. Rhodes, Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE Striping Device. 851,042. 
Daniel F. Sullivan, Lowell, Mass. 

HOSIERY. Manufacture of Seamless. 850,940. 
Edward E. Kilbourn, New Brunswick, N. J., 
assignor to The Kilbourn Knitting Machine 
Co. 

KNITTED FABRIC. 853,667. Louis N. D. Wil- 
liams, Ogontz, Pa., assignor of one-half to 
Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Fort Plain. The Davis Hosiery Mills 
are interested in establishment of new plant at this 
place and to be equipped for manufacturing ladies’ 
half hose and ladies’ goods. The new plant will 
be known as the Florence Hosiery Mills. W. B. 
Davis will be in charge. 


*California, Los Angeles. The Angeles Knitting 
Works, which have erected a new building at this 
place, will manufacture all kinds of knit goods and 
will have an equipment of 15 knitting machines. 
The product of the plant will be sold direct. 
William Isenberg and Robt. Hosea, Jr., are in- 
terested in the project. 


*California, San Francisco. ‘The Sunset Knitting 
Co., Milton Lewald, sole proprietor, which started 
operations here last February, is operating two 
knitting and three sewing machines on men’s 
knitted cardigans and hunting jackets. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The Glen Hosiery Co., 
capitalized at $100,000, has started operations in 
their new plant, making women’s hosiery. James 
E. Carroll is president of the company; Chas. B 
Prettyman, treasurer, and C. Reed Prettyman, su- 
perintendent. Product is sold direct. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The new plant of the North 
Augusta Knitting Mills (located at North Au- 
gusta), will be in operation in thirty days. The 
machinery has been received and will be set up as 
soon as possible. 


Massachusetts, Charlton City. A small stock 
mill has heen started here by Guy C. Prindle and 
Geo. C. Prouty, making men’s hose. Operations 
have been started with four machines. 


New York, Bath. The Bath Knitting Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000 for 
manufacturing hosiery. William McDonald, Amos 
G. Wilson and Geo. W. Peck are interested. 


*New York, Boonville. The Rutger Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been incorporated to manufacture a 
general line of knit goods. This is the plant in 
which D. M. Farrell and Fred O’Hara are inter- 
ested. 


Pennsylvania, Bechtelsville. The new Kutz 
Knitting Mill at this place will soon be in opera- 
tion. 


*Pennsylvania, Lykens. We have been advised 
by Ed. P. Jones, that although he will establish a 
new knitting mill, the location has not yet been se- 
lected. It is expected to have the plant in opera- 
tion by August Ist on men’s seamless cotton half 
hose, with eauipment of 30 knitting machines. Will 
sell product direct. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contract has been 
let for erection of the new mill for the Brown- 
Moore Hosiery Co. This plant will be about 250 
by 56 feet, with two wings, each 50 by 52 feet, one 
story each. A separate building will be built for 
the power house. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Chas. Sanders, Lip- 
pincott Building, and William F. & Otto C. -Feil. 
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both officers of the Feil Brewing Co. of this city, 
have asked for a charter for the Actual Knitting 
Mills [he incorporators state that at this time 
they are unable to say how many machines they 
will operate or where the plant will be located or 
when it will be started up. 


Wisconsin, Appleton. It is reported that 50 ma- 
chines have been put in operation by the Saxony 
Knitting Co., recently established here. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Alexander City. The Russell Manu- 

facturing Co. has started work on new spinning 
plant for making 24/1 underwear yarns. They will 
have an equipment of 2,600 ring spindles. 
Canada, Ontario, Stratford. Another story is to 
be added to the Avon Hosiery Company’s mill. 
The addition is to be used for storage, giving ad- 
litional room for new machines. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Delaware Hosiery 
Co. is now installed in their new mill. Work will 
soon start on erection of a new dye house. 

*Massachusetts, Wakefield. 
built to the Harvard 
storeroom, etc. 
in machinery. 

Michigan 


has 


The addition to be 
Knitting Mill is for more 
They will not make any increase 


Detroit. The Chicago Hosiery Co. 
awarded contract for erection of a new build- 
ng, 185 by 45 feet, two stories. It is expected to 
have the new plant ready for occupancy about 
August Ist. 


New York, Hudsen. The Union Mills will in- 
-rease their knitting equipment and have placed an 
with Robert W. Gormly & Co. for four of 
their machines. 
*North lin; 
Hosiery Mills are 
A lant. 


j 
OTael 


Burlington The Burlington 
now operating their dyeing and 


finishing p 


Ontario, Quebec, Waterloo The Waterloo 
Knitting Mills have received bonus of $40,000 from 
the town and will start work at once on a new 
mil] The company will make its own yarns and 
ilso install a dye plant 


Pennsylvania, Ashley. It is reported that the 
West Knitting Mills are te be enlarged. A new 
addition will be built adjoining the present plant. 


Pennsylvania, Mohnton. The Wyomissing Ho- 
siery Company is to install 15 Invincible full-auto- 
matic Knitting machines in the plant. 


Philadelphia. The Carlisle Ho- 
Mills has recently been incorporated under 
the name of the Carlisle Hosiery Co., with capital 
of $10,000 and the following officers: George Gray, 
president; Wilfred Gray, vice president; Mary A. 
J Fred R. Merbitz, treasurer, and 
Wallace Wilson, general manager. The plant, 
which was located at Orchard and Unity Sts., 
Frankford, has been removed to Kensington Ave- 
nue and Huntingdon St., where they have in- 
number of knitters to 50, which they 
are operating on fine cashmere and lisle hosiery, 

lI production through New York and 


JI 
d 


Pennsylvania, 
siery 


Evans, secretary; 


; 
creased the 


selling the 
Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wissinoming 
Hosiery Mills, 5719 Walker Street, Wissinoming, 
manufacturers of cotton and lisle hosiery reports 
an active businéss having recently increased the 
number of their knitters to 25. This concern is 
now contemplating the putting in of a dye plant. 
The selling agent for the plant is Richard C. Mad- 
dock, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, and 
Church Street, New York. 


250 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Marion Hosiery 
Mills have purchased the plant of John H. Wors- 
ter’s Sons and will operate same probably under 
name of the New Marion Hosiery Mills, with Jas. 
A. O’Connell, manager. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The new buildings for 
the Reading Dyeing Company are expected to be 
completed by July tst. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. A new building 350 by 
50 feet, is to be erected for the Nolde & Horst 
Company. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The new addition for 
the Nolde & Horst Company will be 380 by 50 
feet, five stories. They expect to have same com- 
pleted about October. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Lackawanna 
Mills will be closed for about a month for purpose 
of making repairs to building and machinery 
caused by recent fire which practically destroyed 
most of the card room machinery. Contracts have 
been placed for all the necessary equipment. 


Pennsylvania, Tamaqua. Work has _ been 
started on an addition to Taubel’s Knitting Mill! 
The new building will be two stories high, with 
basement. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Lebanon Mill 
Company has awarded contract for erection of a 
large addition, 5 stories high, to their plant. 

Tennessee, Clinton. The Magnet knitting Mills 
are contemplating addition of more machinery. 

*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville Knitting 
Mills Co. has nearly completed installation of ma- 
chinery in their new plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*New York, Clinton. The Clinton Knitting 
Company has started operations in the new mill. 


*New York, Perry. The Tempest Knitting Co 
expects to start operations about July 1st. They 
are equipping their mill with 14 knitting machines 


of Robert W. Gormly & Co.’s make. 


*New York, Warsaw. The Brown Knitting Co 
expects to start up the latter part of June, with 
16 machines of Robert W. Gormly & Co.’s make. 


*North Carolina, Statesville. Operations will 
soon be started by the Bradford Knitting Mills, 
with equipment of 25 machines. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. At meeting held 
recently by the stockholders of the Glenark Knit 
ting Co. it was decided to resume operations in 
the Glenark Mill. Frank A. Morrill is in authority, 
putting the plant in running order. 

*Tennessee, Marysville. The Marysville Hosiery 
Mills are just starting up their new mill. This 
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lant is run on men’s hosiery and is equipped 
ith 25 knitting machines and dye house. A. Dea- 
ill is the superintendent. J. J. Price and R. H. 
Hanna are also interested. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Pickering Knitting 
Co.’s plant has been closed. It is stated that efforts 
ire being made to reorganize the company; in the 
meanwhile the plant will remain idle. 


*New York, Warsaw. James Taylor, dealer in 
ill kinds of knitting machinery at 121 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, has purchased the knitting, finishing 
ind dyeing machinery of- the Oatka Hosiery Mill 
it this place, consisting of a plant of full fashioned 
ind seamless machinery. The full fashioned plant 
has been sold to the National Hosiery Co. of 
Philadelphia. The seamless plant will be sold in 
lots to suit purchasers. 


New York, Depew. The machinery equipment 
of the Depew Knitting Co.’s plant has been sold. 
This property has been sold to a steel company to 
ye utilized as a machine works. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Poquonock. The Dunham Hosiery 
Co. has succeeded to the Health Underwear Co.’s 
business 


*Connecticut, Torrington. Col. W. B. Smith 
(Winsted), and Judge W. A. Roraback, have been 
appointed trustees of the Belfast Mesh Underwear 
Co. (bankrupt). 


{llinois, Chicago. The Lorenz Knit Goods Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 to continue the plant formerly run by 
Richard Lorenz. 


Massachusetts, Malden. Chas. Niedner’s Sons 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000. W. Neidner is president and treasurer. 
They will continue operating the woven fabric mill 
i Chas. H. Niedner. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Northland Knit- 
ting Company has been reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $150,000. E. M. Stevens, J. Chap- 
man and E. R. Dibble are mentioned as interested. 


New York, Steuben. The Bath Knitting Mill 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $15,000 and will start operations within a month. 
Among those interested are: George W. Peck, 
Wm. H. Nichols and C. B. Kingsley. 


Pennsylvania, Lykens. The firm of Fisher & 
Jones has been dissolved and the business at this 
place will be continued by J. R. Fisher. It is 
stated that Mr. Ed. P. Jones, the retiring partner, 
will establish a hosiery mill at some other loca- 
tion, presumably in the South or West. 


Pennsylvania, Palmyra. The Kreider Knitting 


Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Allen Hosiery 


Company, located at 4949 Mulberry St., Frankford, 
is very busy on ladies’ plain hosiery, operating 10 
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knitters, 1 looper and 2 sewing machines by steam. 
They finish and sell the product through Hecht & 
Campe, N. Y. The proprietor and buyer is M. 
Locke, who uses 17s to 22s cotton yarn. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Brown & Hunt 
Co., recently reported taken over by the new 
Brown-Moore Co., recently formed in this city to 
manufacture full fashioned hosiery, report that 
they have withdrawn from this consolidation and 
will continue to operate the Brown & Hunt plant 
under the name of the William Brown Company 
with a capital of $150,000, with William H. Brown 
as president and superintendent. They are lo- 
cated at Mascher St. and Allegheny Ave. where 
they are turning out men’s, women’s and misses’ 
cotton fashioned seamless, ribbed and flat hosiery, 
which they finish and sell through Wesendonck, 
Lorenz & Co., 86 Worth St., N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frank Leake has 
been appointed receiver for the Star & Crescent 
Mills, which plant has been closed. The question 
of continuing operations at the mills will be con- 
sidered later. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard C. Mad- 
dock, Bourse Bldg., until recently the sole selling 
agert ior the Roxboro Knitting Mills, has now be- 
come a partner in the concerr, which has been 
meeting with remarkable success since it started 
up a year or so ago. The plant, which is located 
at 2731 N. 6th St., contains 30 knitters, 5 ribbers, 
3 loopers and 6 embroidery machines, which are 
run on seamless half hose, will be greatly en- 
larged to enable them to fill the orders already on 
hand and others still coming in. : 


Pennsylvania, York. The Crystal Hosiery Mills 
Company is to be incorporated. 


Personals. 


Alfred Lake, formerly overseer of knitting at 
Little Falls, N. Y., has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the Kingston Hosiery Company, 
Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


Fred Talbot, overseer of knitting at the Glenark 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has accepted a position 
at Rockville, Conn. 


Arthur Cunningham, overseer of the seaming 
department at the McKinnon Mill, Little Falls, 
N. Y., has resigned. 


Eugene R. Tilton has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting for the Fenimore Knitting 
Company, Phoenix Mills, N. Y. He was formerly 
employed at Utica, N. Y. 


Douglas Fields, formerly employed at C. Turn- 
bull Knitting Company, Galt, Ontario, Canada, 
has resigned and accepted a position as overseer 
of knitting at C. Newland & Company’s factory. 


Milo H. Olin, president of the Perry Knitting 
Company, Perry, N. Y., died at Somerville, S. C., 
May 2oth, aged 64 years. He was president of this 
company since 1880, served two years in the State 
Assembly, and was a director of the State Fair As- 
sociation. 























































































































































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Pure Drinking Water. A supply of pure 
lrinking water in manufacturing works is 
recognized as a necessity by both owners and 
operatives, consequently both will be inter- 
ested in what is known as the Forbes system 
of sterilizing water, which has been adopted 
by the United States, British and Canadian 
governments, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and many manufacturing companies in this 
country and abroad. This 
trolled by the Forbes Company, 1234 Cal- 
lowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa., from whom 
further information can be obtained. 


process is con- 


Dobby Head. Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., Fall 
River, Mass., are introducing an improved 
type of dobby motion, an account of which 
appears in another part of this issue. 


Transmitting Power at Right Angles. T. R. 
Almond Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have re- 
cently brought out an improved method of 
transmitting power at right angles, which is 
described in another part of this issue. 


Automatic Yarn Evener. 
rington, Dalton, Mass., is putting on the 
market the Harrington automatic yarn 
evener for wool spinning machines. This is 
a device which has for its object making yarn 
uniform in size from the bottom to the ex- 
treme top of the bobbin. It is easily applied 
to a machine and we are informed that trial 
installations have been quickly followed by 
orders for complete equipment of mules. 


Robert J. Har- 


Cotton Opener. Taylor, 
Stalybridge, England. An improved “Buck- 
ley” opener. It is a combined hopper opener 
with two cylinders and one beater. 


Lang & Co., 


Damping Machine. G. Stibbe & Co., Lei- 
cester, England. An improved machine for 
damping hosiery in order to impart a softer 
handle and better finish. 


Jacquard Tool. Oberholzer & Busch, 
Zurich, Switzerland, have brought out an ap- 
pliance for filling holes in jacquard cards. 
An account of it appears in another part of 
this issue. 


Jacquard Machine. Societe Anonyme des 
Mecaniques Verdol, Lyon, France. An im- 
proved double cylinder Verdol jacquard ma- 
chine. The Verdol system of jacquard weav- 
ing consists in the use of an endless band of 
paper in place of the ordinary laced cards. 
It has been used in Europe for many years 
and this machine is simply an improved 
double cylinder head for that system of jac- 
quard weaving. 

Reed Hook. Felten & Guilleaume Actien- 
Gesellschaft, Mulheim, Germany. An im- 
proved reed hook by which it is claimed the 
hook is automatically guided to the next 
dent as soon as the threads have been drawn 
through the preceding dent. 


Centrifugal Dyeing Machine. 
Heine, Viersen, Germany. 


Gebrueder 
A centrifugal ex- 
tractor arranged for mordanting and dyeing 
textile and other materials. It is equipped 
with a double basket and collectors that 
carry the liquor from the outside of the ma- 
terial to the centre, thus causing an auto- 
matic circulation through the material. It 
can also be used as an ordinary extractor. 


Continuous Calico Steamer. 
Ramsbottom, England. 
tinuous steamer 
the claims made for this machine is a tem- 
perature of 220° to 230° F. with less steam 


John Wood, 
An improved con- 
for print cloths. Among 


than is generally required. The outer rolls 
and covering are hollow and steam heated. 
The machine holds from one to three pieces 
at a time. No condensation takes place in 
the machine, thus preventing water stains. 














AN IMPROVED DOBBY MOTION. 


The dobby head shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration has recently been brought out 
by Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., Fall River. It is 
built so that the internal parts can be easily 
reached by the fixer. A uniform shed is ob- 










tained by the simple and effective device 
known as the angular back girt. The needles 
are of the standard form and interchange- 
able. A new design has been adopted for the 
racks, which are made of annealed grey iron 
and are so constructed that no additional 
device is necessary to hold the needles in 
place. This is a feature that will appeal 
strongly to every loom fixer. The malleable 


AN IMPROVED DOBBY 
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hooks and jacks are interchangeable and of 
the regular heavy pattern. 

In place of the old unsatisfactory knife 
hook swivel connections have been adopted. 
This, it is believed, marks an important ad- 
vance in the construction of dobby motions. 
The connections are of malleable iron and 
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drop forge steel. A large wearing surface 
is obtained for the knives and swivel joints 
and positive adjustment is easily made. The 
fingers are of cast iron chilled on the wearing 
surface, and are of uniform thickness by 
reason of their being molded by machine. 
A very simple and effective harness leveler 
is used. This type can be driven by gears 
from the crank shaft or by the direct sweep 
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from the bottom shaft. The cylinder can be 
driven by worm gears, sprocket chain, bevel 
gear or by spur gear. Various auxiliary ma- 
chines, such as multipliers, two weaves, leno 
motions, etc., without 
The standard 3/8 gauge type is 


adapted for a wide range of work, but the 


can be applied 


change. 
7/16 gauge is made for special weaves and 
heavy Parts are furnished with this 
can be applied to any make of 


LY « »¢ ds. 
tvpe so it 
loom. 


ee 


THE NEW ‘“LEVER’’ FILLING WINDER. 


Fig. 1 shows a machine built by the Os- 
wald Lever Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for wind- 
ing fine cotton filling such as is used in the 
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ing or bleaching, and wound in cop form on 
paper tubes. Winding tight and with a cross 
traverse prevents waste in 
The filling 


and 
shuttle 


shipping 
handling. leaves the 
easily. 

The cross traverse, shown at Fig. 2, pre- 
vents the thread from whipping around the 
shuttle spindle when getting to the end of the 
cop. This often happens in using the mule 
cop or other straight traverse filling quill. 
Another advantage of the new wind is that 
the yarn cannot come off in bunches and 
make snarls and bad places in the cloth. 
This winder gives especially good results 
where the filling is taken from the ring bob- 
bin. Instead of making waste or returning 
the yarn to the picker the soft bobbins can 
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silk trade for cotton back goods. Among 
the many claims made for this winder are the 
following: It will wind from skeins, cones, 


mule cops, spools, or any spinning bobbin on 


to quills, 


shown. 


short butts, and 


paper tubes, as 
This is of great advantage as the 
yarn can be taken from the skein after dye- 





be rewound on to the ring bobbin at a much 
less cost. 

Manufacturers desiring to test this winder 
can do so by sending samples of their yarn 


to the Oswald Lever Co., Lehigh Ave. and 
Mascher Sts., Philadelphia, to be rewound 
and returned. 





THE RICKETSON-CHESBROUGH WARP 
STOP-MOTION. 


A new warp stop motion is being intro- 
duced to manufacturers by the Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L, 
who have recently made arrangements to 
handle the warp stop motion invented by 
Ricketson and Chesbrough, which has been 
in operation successfully at the Merchants’ 
Mill at Fall River tor two years or more. 

lhe features of this stop motion on which 
special stress is laid are the shape of the 
drop devices or detectors, the manner in 
which they are suspended on the warp 
threads, the shape and construction of the 
insulating guide bar which carries both ter- 
minals of the electric circuit, and the con- 
struction and arrangement of the lease rods. 

The general principle of the warp stop is 
that each wire detector is supported in an 
inoperative position by two warp threads in 
such a manner that should either of the 
threads break the detector drops and closes 
the electric circuit which operates the mech- 
anism by which the loom is stopped. The 
manner of supporting the detectors on the 
warp threads enables one detector to take 
care of two warp threads. The detector is 
made of thin metal with two comparatively 
long legs, flared slightly at the lower end. 
When the detector drops these legs fall on 
the electrodes and make contact with the 
wires, which run near the lower edge of each 
side of the guide bar. The shape of the 
cuide bar is such that lint and dust do not 
collect on the wires; it also properly guides 
the detectors when they drop, and is so 
mounted as to be capable of adjustment. 

The lease rods are supported in such a 
way that they are allowed to vibrate, and 
this feature is claimed to have great value in 
giving freedom from tension and strain on 
the yarn. The rear lease rod is supported 
upon a spring and slides in its bearing. The 
other lease rod is not attached, but is sup- 
ported by the warp in the usual way. 

In practice the warp moves up and down 
to a considerable extent under the influence 
of the alternating harnesses, and this con- 
struction allows considerable freedom of 
movement without interfering with the 
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proper operation of the detectors, as the lat- 
ter slide up and down on the guide bar as 
the warp moves up and down, and are held 
in place by it, although the vibration is not 
sufficient to cause contact, which would close 
the circuit. 

The stop motion being inoperative except 
when the detector is dropped, the loom is 
not electrified when running. The circuit 
breaker is of simple construction, and re- 
quires a very slight electric current, only 
three volts, and this only when the drop 
wire closes the circuit. Immediately after the 
loom stops the current is automatically shut 
off. 

Some of the particular claims made by the 
inventor are as follows: First, the motion is 
so extremely simply that liability of derange- 
ment or accident is practically reduced to 
nothing. Second, it can be applied to any 
make of looms. Third, it operates success- 
fully on all numbers of yarns. Fourth, it 
cannot cause fire because of the smali 
amount of electricity used. Fifth, it does not 
break the warp as the lease rod vibrates. 
Sixth, it increases production very ma- 
terially. 

At the recent exhibition held in connection 
with the convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in Philadelphia, 
this stop motion was shown in operation in 
connection with a Kilburn-Lincoln loom, 
and attracted much attention. Its operation 
at the Merchant’s Mill has been carefully 
watched during last year by the Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co. They became con- 
vinced of its merits and will manufacture it. 


ee 


The exports from Mexico to the United 
States amounted to $92,633,006 in the fiscal 
year of 1906, an increase of $16,470,279 over 
the previous year. 


In 1880 there were 561,360 cotton spindles 
in the cotton growing states, which consumed 
188,748 bales of cotton, while in 1906 there 
were 8,994,868 active cotton spindles which 
consumed 2,373,677 bales, or over one-third 
of the spindles and nearly one-half of the 
number of bales consumed in the whole 
country. 
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THE ALMOND COUPLING. 


This coupling, manufactured by the T. R. 
Almond Mig. Co., 83 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., transmits power at right 
angles as shown in the illustration. It is 
built in four sizes and each is designed to 
transmit a certain driving strain at any speed 


up to the maximum. Different sizes can be 


installed to run at their proper speed by pro- 
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expenses for repairs. It therefore offers im- 
portant advantages over the use of mule 
stands, bevel gears, and other devices for 
transmitting power in a different direction. 
The application of this coupling is capable of 
many modifications: 

1. The standard coupling has two pulleys 
of the same style and a wide faced pulley may 
be used with the coupling and a loose pulley 
with the machines. 


THE ALMOND RIGHT ANGLE TRANSMISSION, 


viding pulleys of the right sizes on the driv- 
ing line, standard sizes being furnished with 
the transmission. In the same way any de- 
sired speed can be obtained on the driven 
line. 

The use of the Almond coupling permits a 
better and more economical use of floor 
space. In many cases a large amount of 
additional machinery has been set up in 
crowded shops by using the Almond coup- 
ling after all the floor space along the main 
line had been occupied. It is simple and 
rarely gets out of order, it being stated that 
many have been run for years without any 


2. A tight and loose pulley may be used 
coupling with the wide faced pulley on the 
line shaft. 

3. It can be adapted for direct connection 
on the end of the shaft. 


4. It can be connected directly with the 


wide face pulley on the coupling and the 
tight and loose pulley elsewhere. 


- 


5. It can be used by direct connection at 
both ends, but this is not recommended ow- 
ing to the necessity of perfect alignment and 
danger of overloading. 


6. It may be connected direct at one end 
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with the tight and loose pulley on the other 
quarter. 

Further information regarding this inter- 
esting device can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the manufacturers whose products 
include drill chucks, turret heads, flexible 
arms for electric lighting, flexible steel tubes, 
etc. 

nensashiasasiaiaibimaaiiaalblaieetie 


METAL TANKS. 





Many of the disadvantages of the elevated 
wooden tanks for the storage of water are 
obviated by the use of metal structures of 
which the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


make a specialty. Among the advantages of 
the metal tanks are durability, small cost of 
maintenance, and complete absence of dan- 
ger of sudden bursting. 

The accompanying illustration shows one 
of the forms of tanks built by this com- 
pany in which the larger tank is kept full of 
water for fire protection while the smaller 
tank underneath is used for ordinary daily 
requirements throughout the building. The 
experience of the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works shows conclusively that iron tanks 
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are much superior to the ordinary stand- 
pipe. In the elevated tank practically the 
whole supply is available for fire protection 
whereas only a small part is available for 
this purpose in standpipes. 

The company has had a long experience 
in building metal tanks and are consequent- 
ly able to adapt the work to special require- 
ments. They manufacture standard tanks 
for a wide variety of uses, but are prepared 
to make any form of tank to order. They 
have recently issued a booklet illustrating 
and describing many of the tanks they have 
installed and we would advise manufacturers 
interested to send for a copy, and for any 
further information apply to the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Throop and 1o5th 
Streets, Chicago, III. 

peeciniatiedestiidnaitimaaids 
A NEW AUTOMATIC POWER TOP CUT- 
TING MACHINE FOR HOSIERY. 





The illustration shows a new automatic 
power top cutting machine which is being in- 
troduced by the Robinhold Machine Co., 650 
North 8th St., Reading, Pa. The machine 
was shown at the exhibition held in connec- 
tion with the convention of the National As- 
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THE NEW ROBINHOLD TOP CUTTING MACHINE 
FOR HOSIERY. 


sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers in Phil- 
adelphia, and created very favorable com- 
ment. It is of solid construction, positive in 
its action, and as it is not complicated, can be 
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safely handled by ordinary help. It occupies 
a floor space of approximately 24 by 36 
inches, and can be run with a 7/8 inch belt. 
The capacity of the machine is 1,000 dozen 
half hose tops per day of ten hours, the quan- 
tity of misses’ hose being in proportion to 
their length. We are informed that the ma- 
chine has been running in a hosiery mill for 
about a year, and has dispensed with the 
labor of two boys who were previously em- 
ployed to cut about 700 dozen half hose tops 
per days. It has been running steadily, and 
the manufacturer states has been doing the 
work better and with less waste than was 
formerly done by the boys, with foot power 
cutters, the machine being operated by the 
help who run the ribbers. 

Another strong point about the machine is 
that it cuts either men’s seamless or full fash- 
ioned tops with equal facility, as well as 
misses’ or children’s ribbed tops, irrespective 
of their length. 

At the Philadelphia exhibition in May the 
machine was shown in actual operation. The 
builders of the machine are much pleased at 
the endorsement it received there from a 
large number of hosiery manufacturers who 
placed orders for it at that time, after seeing 
it in practical operation. 

piammcnhagpldppemcemninin 


THE CREOSOTING PROCESS OF WOOD 
PRESERVING. 


Owing to the increased cost of timber 
products of all kinds, together with the con- 
stantly 


increasing difficulties of obtaining 
various kinds of manufactured lumber, more 
and more attention is being paid to the 
proper methods of treating lumber in order 
to keep it from rotting. New fields are being 
opened up for the use of previously thor- 
oughly tried out processes, one of the most 
recent developments being the treatment of 
factory flooring for use in washeries, dye 
and other places untreated 
flooring decays rapidly. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the 
subject of wood preservation by the United 
States Government. The forest service, a 
part of the Department of Agriculture, main- 
tains a forest products office whose work is 
divided into four sections, one of which is 


shops where 
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known as the section of wood preservation. 

The railroads, telephone and telegraph 
companies haye also been in close touch with 
wood preserving, and the investigations by 
all of them have resulted in a concensus of 
opinion that one of the best processes so far 
developed for preserving wood from decay 
is the impregnation of the wood with hot 
dead oil of coal tar, usually, though erron- 
eously, called “creosote oil.” This conclu- 
sion is especially true of timber products 
that are not subjected to mechanical wear. 
Wood properly treated with dead oil of coal 
tar is known to last twenty or twenty-five 
years. In the case of wood that is subjected 
to mechanical wear so that it will be worn 
out in ten or twelve years, a proper adjust- 
ment of the quantity of oil used makes it 
possible to preserve the wood from decay 
for its mechanical life, whereas, if untreated, 
it would rot out before it was worn out. 

The wood preserving plant of the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, which is located 
at Maurer, New Jersey, is a new and modern 
creosoting works, and a brief description of 
their method of impregnating with dead oil 
of coal tar will be of interest. The plant 
consists of four cylinders, each six feet in 
diameter, by one hundred and fifteen feet 
long. These cylinders are made of heavy 
steel plates riveted together and are tested 
to withstand a pressure of three hundred 
pounds per square inch. They are laid on 
their sides in wooden cradles, which in turn 
rest on concrete piers. The ends of the 
cylinders are closed by means of removable 
cast steel heads, which are bolted on to the 
cylinders during the treating process. The 
process involves the use of various tanks for 
holding oil when not in use and pumps for 
handling it; also a vacuum pump for use in 
seasoning the wood. 

The wood to be treated, having first been 
through all necessary manufacturing to 
bring it to the shape in which it is to be 
used, is delivered at the works on cars or by 
vessel, as the quantity warrants. It is then 
carefully loaded on small buggies or trucks 
called cylinder cars. These cars run on a 
narrow gauge track, which extends inside 
each cylinder, for their full length. When 
loaded with lumber these cars are run into 








the cylinders by means of a locomotive; the 
heads are then put on the cylinders and 
bolted fast so that the cylinders are hermeti- 
cally sealed. 

In order to treat the wood properly, it 
must be well seasoned, and as there is very 
little naturally seasoned wood available, the 
first step in the process after the heads are 
on is to begin the artificial seasoning por- 
tion of the process. This consists in filling 
the cylinder with live steam at a temperature 
of from 240° to 250° F. This pressure is 
maintained for varying lengths of time, de- 
pending on the condition of the wood, the 
size of the pieces and the amount of oil to be 
injected. All this is regulated by the judg- 
ment of those in charge, whose long experi- 
ence enables them so to regulate the season- 
ing as to obtain the best results. During the 
steaming process the by-products caused by 
condensation of steam, the evaporation of 
moisture and the dissolving out of sap, etc., 
from the wood, are blown off from the cyl- 
inder at frequent intervals. When the steam- 
ing is finished the steam is blown out of the 
cylinder; the vacuum pump is started, a 
vacuum of twenty-six inches is raised and 
maintained as long as may be necessary to 
remove the sap and moisture from the wood. 
During the vacuum the heat in the cylinder 
is kept above the boiling point of water by 
means of steam coils in the bottom of the 
cylinder between the cylinder car tracks. 
These coils are also used to keep the oil in a 
liquid condition, as at ordinary temperatures 
it is mostly solid. The result of the steam- 
ing and vacuum process is to sterilize the 
wood thoroughly and drive out all sap and 
moisture. 

After the vacuum the hot oil is admitted 
to the cylinder from the working tanks until 
all the vacant space is filled. Sufficient oil is 
then forced in by means of a high duty pump 
to saturate the wood with the desired quan- 
tity of oil. The quantity of oil thus forced in 
varies according to the use to which the 
wood is to be put, but is usually ten or twelve 
pounds per cubic foot. Timbers treated in 
this way with sufficient quantity of the 
proper quality of oil will last indefinitely as 
far as decay is concerned. 

The cost of treatment is reasonable con- 
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sidering the saving in the cost of new timber, 
the cost of replacing and in many cases the 
cost resulting from the disturbance incidental 
to the replacing. In order to compare the 
cost per annum of treated and untreated 
wood of any kind, the following formula 
taken from the year book of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture for 1905 will be found of ser- 
vice: 
r= R (1.0p8O.Op) + (1.0p¥8 — 1) 

in which 


r = annual charge, 

R = original expenditure, 

p = rate of interest, 

N = years in the recurring period, and 
1.Op = (100 + p) ~ I00. 


Any correspondence from those interested 
in the treated material addressed to the su- 
perintendent of the wood preserving plant, 
the Barber Asphalt Paving Company, 
Maurer, New Jersey, will receive careful at- 
tention and all specific questions will be an- 
swered in detail. 


—_—_——____¢ 


‘“‘AMERICAN”’ STEEL PULLEYS. 


The exhibit of the American Pulley Co. of 
29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, at the ex- 
hibition held in connection with the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, was a very creditable display, 
and consisted of samples of their products at- 
tractively arranged, including all wrought 
steel split pulleys, all wrought steel whole 
pulleys, pressed steel sheaves, pressed steel 
beam heads, loom pulleys with flange in the 
centre, pressed and perforated copper and 
brass plates for filter presses, etc. The all 
pressed steel reels of their make have the 
heads attached to the drum and the hub to 
the head without rivets or bolts. Deep cir- 
cular folds are made in the heads to receive 
the ends of the drum. These folds are at 
first vertical to the plane of the heads and 
then bent toward the rims of the heads so 
that the ends of the drum are firmly engaged, 
making it impossible for ‘the heads to sep- 
arate from the drum. The hubs are locked 
upon the heads by heavy pressure acting 
upon the malleable hub. All the forming on 
the heads, including the groove for the fric- 
tion, is done in powerful hydraulic presses 
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The “American” all wrought steel pulley 
has made a reputation in mill work that is 
second to none. At the present time there 
are over a million of these pulleys in use. 
One reason of their great success is the care- 
ful inspection of truth and balance. Every 
pulley not coming within the necessary limit 
is rejected. 

The “American” pulley is made in dies, 
thus being interchangeable and symmetri- 
cally placed. The great strength is shown 
from the fact that the builders especially rec- 
ommend their pulleys for a peripheral speed 
of 130 feet per second. As the safety limit 
cast iron pulley is not recommended over 88 
feet per second, the advantage of the “Amer- 
ican” pulley where high speed is desired is 
apparent. 

One of the most distinctive advantages of 
the “American” split pulley is the fact that 
the arrangement of the hub clamps is such 
that, by gradually tightening up the hub 
clamp bolts a little at a time, one after the 
other, until all are equally tight, the hub will 
so clamp the shaft that set screws or key 
ways are unnecessary. 


1 
) 


The saving to users 
by not having to cut key ways in shafts or 
mar them by set 


screws is considerable. 
This is a feature of their pulleys which has 
gone a long way to recommend them, and 
he fact that they have about 1,000,000 pul- 
eys in use without set screws or key ways, 
demonstrates that these appliances are not 
necessary in the “American” pulley. 
chiannestiiemntinninininimentt 


IS ELECTRICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
ALWAYS PREFERABLE? 


BY G. P. HUTCHINS. 


In the transmission of power from a gen- 
erating point to a large number of using 
points scattered far apart, applications of 
electricity have found one of their most 
fruitful and successful fields. In the very ex- 
tensive plant of the Union Iron Works of 
San Francisco, electrical power distribution 
was substituted for shafting, belting, and 
divided generating station some years before 
the earthquake, with a total reduction of 
more than 34 per cent. of the power losses. 
Other cases show savings as high as 52 per 
cent. and numerous reductions of 25 to 40 
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per cent are on record. No wonder, then, 
that even the well informed man approaches 
the task of laying out the essential outlines 
of a power plant with fixed preconceived 
ideas that the question of transmission need 
not disturb him, as that must necessarily be 
electrical. Much time, thought and money 
for expert opinion, are devoted to selecting 
types of generators, motors, transformers 
and switchboard equipments, without giving 
a moment’s thought to the actual need for 
such expensive devices. This boiler is given 
preference over that one owing to a differ- 
ence of a few hundred dollars in price, but 
the possibility of saving thousands in power 
transmission is never considered. This is an 
electric age. 

As a matter of fact, there is no panacea in 
this world. Excellent as electrical transmis- 
sion unquestionably is for long distances, 
and distribution from a central point to many 
stations in different directions, its applica- 
tion to all possible conditions is just as ab- 
surd as the attempt to cure a broken leg with 
water only, just because water is supremely 
efficacious in curing many ills. 

For all isolated plants contained in a few 
buildings concentrated in a small space, and 
operating continuously, on small units of 
power consumption, it can be demonstrated 
that rope power transmission is vastly cheap- 
er in first cost and somewhat cheaper in 
maintenance than electrical, or any other 
kind of distribution. Furthermore, it is less 
liable to derangement, and when deranged 
can be more quickly repaired, needs less 
skilled attendance or attendance of any kind, 
causes much less fire risk hence lower in- 
surance premiums, and lends itself more 
readily to extensions of output. These con- 
ditions obtain pre-eminently in cotton and 
silk mills. There the advantage of running 
individual pickers, spinning frames or looms 
is of little importance, as under present con- 
ditions a mill must be well balanced and all 
departments in continual operation to insure 
commercial success. 


Fig. 1 shows an arrangement of power 


transmission which insures well balanced 
operation with minimum liability to serious 
interruptions, as each floor is wholly inde- 


pendent of the others for its power. 
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Considering first cost only, the figures of 
a sample case taken from a paper read by 
Frederick S. Greene, before the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, will 
afford means of intelligent comparison. To 
distribute 1000 h. p. between three floors of 
a cotton mill, using “American” transmis- 
sion rope I 3/4 inches in diameter, running 
at 5000 ft. per minute, there are required one 
21-foot drive of 23 grooves and three sheaves 
of 64-inch diameter, one for each floor, at a 
cost of $4,400 and twenty-three wraps of 
rope costing $541.48, making the total cost 
of rope drive $4,941.48. This arrangement 
delivers 400 h. p. to the second and third 
floors each, and 200 h. p. to the first. To ac- 
complish the same results by the cheapest 






would re- 


form of electrical transmission, 
quire two motors of 100 h. p. on the first, 
and two motors of 200 h. p. on that of the 
two upper floors, which, together with a 750 


K. W. generator, switchboard and other 
necessary equipment, would cost $25,400. 
This great difference of $20,458.02 does not 
cease to operate as an argument in favor of 
ropes when the payment is made. It will 
continue to weigh heavily against the electri- 
cal installation, in the form of added expense 
for interest charges, taxes and insurance, ex- 
tending throughout the life of the plant and 
making such transmission a wasteful luxury 
from the standpoint of dividends. 

Nor is this all. In the rope drive here con- 
sidered there is no loss between engine and 
loom except that due to friction of the rope 
internally and on its sheaves, and that of the 
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machine. This will not amount to more 
than 23 per cent. in the most unfavorable 
case; and of this by far the greater part is in 
the shafting and transmission from shaft to 
loom. This latter is but slightly diminished 
by using motors, because each motor must 
run its line of shafting to distribute power to 
the looms. Using the best commercial 
types, the following efficiencies are obtained 
on the electrical series as given by H. H. 
Holding in a paper on “Comparison between 
Electrical and Mechanical Transmission,” 
read before the Associated Technical Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio: engine to generator 86 
to gO per cent.; transmission 90 to 95 ver 
cent; motor 78 to go per cent. This gives a 
final efficiency at the motor pulley of from 62 
per cent. to 77 per cent. To compare this 
with the rope transmission, an efficiency of 
85 per cent. from motor pulley to loom is 
putting the case most favorably for the rela- 
tively shorter shafts. This would leave a 
total efficiency of from 53 to 65 per cent. for 
the electrical transmission, as compared to 
77 per cent. for the rope drive. 

Owing to their high price, electric 
machines are usually limited in size to the 
precise output prevalent at the time of in- 
stallation. When more power is required, 
the generator is run at an overload and more 
motors are installed. But the limit of over- 
load capacity is soon reached, while the pur- 
chase of a larger or of an additional dynamo 
is a serious matter. With rope transmission 
increase of output is made exceptionally 
easy. Owing to their V-shaped form, the 
same sheave grooves will take ropes of a 
very much larger diameter than that re- 
quired by the original power demands. As 
permissible tension varies with the square of 
the diameter, a slight increase will augment 
the transmission of power very materially. 
Another method of increasing the working 
force is to take additional wraps of rope over 
extra grooves, either purposely prearranged 
at the time of installation, or added accord- 
ing to the growth of power needs. In either 
case the facility and cheapness of increasing 
power through rope transmission form a 
marked contrast with the possibilities of elec- 
tric machines. 

Another great advantage is the, flexibility 
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of this system, and its availability for trans- 
mission lines shafts, in the 


awkward relative positions. 


between most 
An example of 
this is shown in Fig. 2. 

With all the advantages mentioned, rope 
driving combines great durability, if prop- 
erly selected material is scientifically com- 
bined to make the rope used. Rope passed 
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thoroughly impregnated with an unguent 
mixture, consisting mainly of the best grade 
of flake graphite and a neutral fish oil. By 
internal working in service this lubricant is 
carried through all parts of the rope, sur- 
rounding each fibre’with a cushion or layer 
of anti-friction material which wholly pre- 
vents internal abrasion of fibre particles. 


Ansite Drive 
with Two DRIVEN SHarTs 


AMERICAN MEG. CO. 
65 WALL ST 
ny 


FIG. 


over sheaves wears out internally far more 
than externally. In making the bends, each 
fibre and yarn and strand moves with refer- 


ence to its neighbors, as may be seen by 


bending a piece of rope between the two 
hands. The naturally hard surfaces, usually 
more or less lacerated in preparation, grind 
on each other, reducing entire fibres to dust. 
This is why a rope of perfectly sound ex- 


FIG. 3. 


terior may break under a fraction of the 
breaking load corresponding to its diameter. 

Proper lubrication overcomes this internal 
destruction To do so it must be of a per- 
manent nature and applied to the rope’s in- 
terior in the process of manufacture. The 
“American” transmission rope referred to is 
exceptionally long lived, owing to its scien- 
tific lubrication. In each strand a number of 
the inner yarns, and all of the core yarns, are 


2. 


Part of the lubricant working to the surface, 
gives it a smooth, glossy coat, impervious to 
water and wholly obviating the necessity of 
dressing or external lubrication. In Fig. 4 
the cross-hatched portions represent sections 
of yarns which were soaked in the lubricat- 
ing bath. It will be observed how the outer 
yarns of each strand are flattened and 
squeezed in edgewise, shoulder to shoulder, 


1 “American” Transmission Rope Showing Lubricated 
and Cover Yarns 


FIG. 4. 


forming a protecting crust, so to speak, 
about the inner yarns, which gives excellent 
protection against external injury. The 
average life of a rope made of the best abaca 
fibre and thus treated is more than ten years. 
3eing waterproof, this rope is available for 
any kind of outdoor drive, such as the one 
shown in Fig. 3. It does not stretch or 
shrink and need not be covered, in fact it re- 
quires practically no attention whatever. 








Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 





JIGGERS. 





It is still thought by many dyers that it is 
impossible to do every kind of dyeing with 
a small number of jiggers, and that unless a 
large assortment of them is in use stains and 
badly dyed edges are bound to occur from 
time to time. The fear of streaky selvages 
has caused jigger makers to put the rollers 
on which the goods are wrapped as far down 
as possible, but the experience of the writer 
has convinced him that this method of con- 
struction is wrong, and likely to lead to 
stains near the middle of the piece. He has 
three jiggers in use on which he dyes every 
imaginable color and shade, and they often 
work for months on end without staining. 

It is of course impossible to avoid stains 
altogether, as the result depends upon so 
many factors, some of which are entirely in- 
dependent of the dyeing process. The for- 
mation of streaks is often attributed to oxi- 
dation, but is generally due simply to dye 
which has lodged upon the rollers during 
previous dyeing. This dye is most prone to 
attack the selvages of the new piece because 
they are woven thicker than the rest of the 
piece, and hence undergo greater pressure 
between the rollers. 

If all the rollers are of copper and the in- 
ner bearings are of brass and readily accessi- 
ble, and if the vat is completely lined with 
copper no selvage stains will occur if the 
jigger is kept reasonably clean, even when 
the rollers are high above the vat. In the 
jiggers used by the writer they stand twenty 
inches above the top of the vat so that one 
roller will take fifteen pieces of raised cloth 
of medium thickness without allowing them 
to dip into the vat. It will take the same 
quantity of the heaviest goods if they have 
not been raised. The vats are very wide at 
the top so that the dye liquor drips back into 
them without any special arrangement. No 
pressure roller is applied to the rollers over 
the vat, and the goods are wrung on them 
merely by the tension of the piece which is 
regulated by braking the roller. A little 


shrinkage is immaterial, as the goods must 
be stretched later on in any case. The roll- 
ing up of the goods -is quickly effected. 
Strings are tied to two rings at the ends of 
the roller, a piece of cloth with a projecting 
end is stitched on the roller, and the goods 
to be dyed are firmly sewn to this. 

The upper rollers are placed so high above 
the edge of the vat to enable the rolling up 
of the goods to be better controlled, and so 
that they can be smoothed out by hand if 
necessary so as to roll up perfectly flat. 
Another reason is that this position of the 
rollers permits the dyeing of a great length 
at atime. This more than makes up for the 
time occupied in rolling and  unfolling. 
When the goods are ready they are rolled 
off on to another machine with two wring- 
ing rollers. This machine serves two jig- 
gers. During this time the jigger which has 
just been used is carefully cleaned and this 
is finished by the time all goods have left the 
upper roller. With this procedure there is 
no fear of dyeing stains and the origin of any 
stains must be sought in the weaving or 
sizing. The writer uses no full bleach for his 
jigger dveings and only a half bleach is given 
for such difficult shades as pale blue or pale 
pink. This bleaching is usually done in the 
jigger. For all other colors the goods are 
merely given five ends on the jigger through 
boiling soda. In spite of this simple scour- 
ing there is no fear of the dyeing being un- 
level. 

The greatest enemy of the dyer, as re- 
gards stains, is the sizer who is always trying 
all sorts of new sizes, and stains appearing 
on dyeing can usually be traced to him. 

The copper lining of the vat and the use 
of copper rollers enables the jigger to be 
used for all except the sulphur dyes. A jig- 
ger with a wooden vat can never be properly 
cleaned and the dye clinging to the wood 
stains the next piece. 

The writer’s three jiggers will easily dye 
7,000 yards of grey lining per day. The plant 
consists of the jiggers and the squeezing 
machine above mentioned and three persons, 
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men and an assistant, 


two can attend to 
all four. The assistant does the stitching and 
removes the finished goods. The above out- 
put is for a working day of ten hours,— 
Leipziger Faerber Zeitung. 


Se 


NEW DYESTUFFS. 


The Cassella Color Co. have placed a num- 
ber of new dyestuffs on the market in the 
last few months, with the following’ state- 
ment of their properties: 

Anthracene Chromate Green B. This is 
the first representative of a new class of wool 
colors which can be dyed in copper vessels, 
after a patented process which prevents a 
change in the shade through the influence of 
copper. The process consists in starting the 
dye bath with the necessary amount of dye- 
stuff and a small amount of bichromate of 
potash, but no acid. The goods are entered 
at about 100° F. and brought to the boil. 
The remainder of the bichromate of potash 
is then added and after further boiling, acetic 
acid is added, in order to exhaust the dye 
bath. The fastness to light of this product is 
very good, and in this respect it may be con- 
sidered one of the best greens in existence. 
It is also exceedingly fast to milling and does 
not bleed on wool nor on cotton. The prod- 
uct is also fast to crocking and carbonizing. 

Diamine Fast Yellow A GG. This is a 
bright, lemon shade of yellow, of good fast- 
ness to light and washing and possessing 
good solubility. It is a product similar to 
the Diamine Fast Yellow A and Diamine 
Orange G and D, in that it has the peculiar 
property of not dyeing wool or silk in a neu- 
tral or weakly alkaline bath; it will therefore 
be of much interest to satin and union dyers. 
Diamine Fast Yellow A G G cannot be dis- 
charged. 

Immedial Colors Soluble. Under this 
name a number of Cassella’s well-known Im- 
medial colors have been brought out in a 
particularly soluble form, so as to be used 
in connection with the process described in 
shade card No. 2840 (Immedial Colors for 
Calico Printing). Owing to the greater solu- 
bility of these brands, it is possible to cut 
down the addition of Reducing Paste A to 
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about one-half the amount necessary with 
the ordinary brands. 

Isamine Blues. A new group of blue dye- 
stuffs, which are noted for their exceeding 
brilliancy of shade, has been introduced 
under the name of Isamine Blues; they are 
dyed with Glauber’s salt or Glauber'’s salt and 
acetic acid. In their fastness to washing and 
light the Isamine Blues are similar to the 
well-known Diamine Sky Blue F F. Three 
shades have thus far been brought out, Isa- 
mine Blues 6B, B and R, the Isamine Blue B 
approaching in brightness of shade the Vic- 
toria Blues. 

Immedial Yellow Olive G. This is a new 
member of the series of Immedial colors, in 
shade between a yellow and an olive, distin- 
guished by a strong yellowish tone. On this 
account it is valuable for the production of 
a large number of mode shades, such as vel- 
low, olive, drab, khaki, etc. It is easily 
soluble with an equal amount of sulfide of 
sodium, and can, without hesitation, be used 
for dyeing in all machines. Immedial Yellow 


Olive G is exceedingly fast to washing and 


acids and also very fast to light. It even 
stands a light chloring. 

Immedial Prune S, Pat. This is also a new 
Immedial color, possessing a dark reddish 
brown shade; it is also distinguished for 
its very good solubility and can _ there- 
fore be used for dyeing in machines. It 
is dyed with an equal amount of sodium 
sulphide and has good fastness to washing 
and light, which can be increased by an aiter- 
treatment with chrome and bluestone. The 
after-treatment does not change the shade of 
the color. 

Anthracene Chrome Blue B W Extra and 
R R W Extra, Pat. Special attention is 
called to these two new blue wool dyestuffs, 
Anthracene Chrome Blues B W Extra, Pat., 
and R R W Extra, Pat. These two products 
are exclusively used on a chrome bottom and 
are distinguished by their perfect fastness to 
milling and light. Their application, on this 
account, is practically the same as that of the 
different Alizarine Blues which produce sim- 
ilar shades. 

Anthracene Chromate Brown E B and 3 
G, Pat. These are two new dyestuffs which 
belong to the same group as Anthracene 
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Chromate Green B, which has been lately 
mentioned. These products can be dyed 
after a process patented by Leopold Cassella 
& Company, Frankfort-on-Main, which con- 
sists in starting the dye bath with the neces- 
sary amount of dyestuff and a small amount 
of bichromate of potash, without acid; the 
goods are entered at 100° F. and brought to 
the boil; the remainder of the bichromate 
of potash is then added and after further 
boiling acetic acid is added to the dye bath 
in order to exhaust it completely. Anthra- 
cene Chromate Brown 3 G is a brilliant yel- 
lowish brown, whereas the E B is a deep, 
dark brown. The products are distinguished 
by excellent fastness to milling and light; 
they also stand decatizing, stoving and car- 
bonizing. Both products are very level dye- 
ing. These two browns can be combined 
with the following products, which also can 
be dyed according to the above mentioned 
process: Anthracene Chromate Green B, 
Anthracene Yellow B N, Anthracene Yellow 
C, Diamine Fast Red F, Brilliant Milling 
Green B, Formyl Violet (all brands), Formyl 
Blue B, Anthracite Black and Wool Red B. 
eonvinenrinaaaliipnaibatiinatanpiens 


THE SULPHIDE COLORS. 


A recent French patent relates to a 
method for overcoming the property shown 
by most sulphide.colors of yielding uneven 
dyeings, by adding to the dye bath ammonia 
or ammonium salts in addition to the usual 
alkaline sulphides. 

It is recommended to conduct the dyeing 
operation at a temperature of about 85° F., 
owing to the volatility of the ammonium sul- 
phide formed in the dye bath. 

Level dyeings are said to result by using, 
for example, 2,000 lbs. water 85° F., 15 lbs. 
Katigen B extra, 30 Ibs. sulphide of soda 
(crystallized), 8 lbs. carbonate of soda (an- 
hydrous), 40 lbs. Glauber’s salt, 4 Ibs. soft 
soap, and 3 lbs. carbonate of ammonia. 

Cotton hanks (100 lbs.) are introduced into 
such a bath, dyed for one hour at 85° F., 
complete immersion of the yarn being en- 
sured during the operation, then removed, 
wrung, exposed to the air for a time, then 
washed.—Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colorists. 
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DYEING BLACK. 


BY DELTA. 


(In the Dyer and Calico Printer.) 


To the inexperienced public black is a 
color of extreme simplicity, but to the ex- 
perienced dyer and merchant it is a color oi 
infinite variety of tone and gradation of shade. 
It is a color on which is lavished an enor- 
mous amount of time and trouble, and is dis- 
cussed by many parties before the standard 
is finally fixed. One firm, engaged in the 
manufacture of men’s suitings for the Lon- 
don merchants, and therefore required to 
supply the London shade of black, which is a 
peculiar dead but yet bloomy shade, specially 
chosen to avoid looking rusty in the London 
streets, have a matching room fitted with 
black walls to avoid reflected light. The 
black is submitted not only to an examina- 
tion in a strong north light, but also in arc 
and incandescent electric light, and incandes- 
cent and ordinary gaslight. 

To the color manufacturer, black is the 
most important color because, where tins of 
yellows, reds, etc., are ordered, tons of black 
are required. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to see the numerous color patents taken out 
with black coloring matters as their subject, 
or the large number of brands put on the 
market. Despite this profusion of blacks, it 
is curious, and, at the same time, proof of 
the sanity of the dyeing trade, to note with 
what unanimity it has decided on certain 
colors and rejected others. Logwood, before 
the advent of the coal-tar blacks, was the uni- 
versal black, and although it has received 
some hard knocks it still remains unequalle:! 
in bloom and fulness of tone. It is proposed 
in the following lines to review the blacks 
used in the various branches of dyeing. 

SILK. 

For this fibre, logwood still remains su- 
preme. No coal-tar color yet introduced has 
been able to approach the full body and tone 
of a logwood black, no matter what percent- 
age of color is used. In addition to the 
shade, the process of dyeing—myrobalans or 
catechu and iron—is so admirably adapted 
for the simultaneous weighting of the silk 
that the silk in may be 


extreme 


cases 
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weighted to the extent of 400 per cent. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked, this exces- 
sive weighting, with the consequent deterio- 
ration of the silk, has reacted on the silk 
trade owing to the distrust of the buying pub- 
lic in the durability of the silk due to past 
unpleasant experiences. The result was that 
the silk trade sat in conference in Turin in 
1905 with the object of coming to some 
agreement as to the limit of weighting to be 
used; but no definite agreement was reached. 


WOOL-SILK UNIONS. 

For this class of material, such as gloria 
and crepe-de-chine, the Naphthylamine 
Blacks (C.) and Naphthalene Blacks (R. H. 
& S.) are extensively used, and give good, 
solid effects in one bath. If a yellow is re- 
quired to deaden the shade, Indian Yellow is 
generally used. Dyeing is carried out with 
the addition of sulphuric, acetic, or formic 
acid and Glauber’s salt. The bath is started 
cold and gradually raised to the boil, so that 
the silk may get thoroughly covered. Boil- 
ing must not be too vigorous or else the 
color will get too much on to the wool and 
boil off the silk. 

WOOL. 

For this fibre several classes of blacks are 
used, according to whether the wool is dyed 
in the loose form or in the piece, and what 
the respective processes are to which it has 
subsequently to be submitted. Logwood, de- 
spite its inferior fastness to light and acids, is 
still largely used, even for the best classes of 
goods, owing to its beautiful bloom and ful- 
ness of tone, which, even in these days of ad- 
vanced 
aled. 


color research, still remains unriv- 


In addition to this advantage, logwood 
was for a long time the only color which 
would withstand the potting process, which 
pieces undergo to give them a lustre and soft 
handle. 
the pieces—tightly batched on a roller—into 
a bath of water, which varies in temperature 


This process consists in immersing 


from 140° F. to boiling. The time of immer- 
sion also varies up to twelve hours. This 
operation may be repeated several times. 
Simple as this process appears, it has proved 
a very severe test for single-bath chrome 
colors, and it is only recently that represen- 
tative blacks of this class have been intro- 
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‘duced on the market capable of undergoing 


potting without bleeding. Alizarine Black 
(By.) was the next addition to the list of 
colors which were fast to potting. Diamond 
Black PV (By.) and other similar colors of 
the after-chroming class only followed after 
a long interval. 

For wool which was not potted, but which 
had to satisfy severe demands in regard to 
light and milling, the after-chroming blacks 
—Diamond Black F (By.) was the first repre- 
sentative, and they now include Fast Chrome 
Blacks (R. H. & S.), Anthracene Chrome 
Blacks (C.), etc. These soon came into favor, 
and are having an ever-increasing use, not 
only on account of their excellent fastness, 
but also owing to their simple, quick, and 
therefore cheap, method of application. Of 
course, this class of colors had to combat the 
innate conservatism of dyers, owing to the 
new process, but this gradually passed away, 
and the process is familiar to everyone in the 
trade at the present day. 

For blacks for goods, such as ladies’ light 
dress goods, carpet and hosiery yarns, the 
Acid Blacks are used. Formerly Naphthol 
Blacks (C.) and Acid Blacks (R. H. & S.) 
were used, but these have been replaced by 
the Naphthylamine Blacks (C.), Naphtha- 
lene Blacks (R. H. & S.), Wool Blacks (Act.), 
etc. One advantage among others the lat- 
ter possesses over the former is that they re- 
tain their shade in gaslight, while the former 
are redder in artificial light. Owing to the 
favor which fashion so long bestowed on 
black and white mixtures, there was a strong 
demand for Acid Blacks, which would dye the 
wool and leave the cotton unstained, or rather 
a blue tint. This demand was promptly met 
by the color manufacturers, who put special 
brands of blacks on the markets for this spe- 
cial purpose; they consisted for the most part 
of the ordinary blacks specially purified. 

WOOL AND COTTON UNIONS. 

For a long time the single bath method of 
dyeing wool cotton unions by means of suit- 
able mixture of acid and direct cotton colors 
was ignored as impracticable. However, the 
stress of competition, and the ever-present 
demand for cheapness, coupled with the im- 
provement of the colors, has at last forced 
dyers to adopt this method on the large scale, 
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but its adoption is of very recent date. One 
of the colors which can be most successfully 
dyed this way is black. This is due to the 
fact that the Direct Cotton Blacks (R. H. & 
S.), Direct Deep Blacks (By.), etc., dye wool 
and cotton mixtures a good shade, in which 
the wool is usually the redder of the two. 
Owing to the convenient property of Acid 
Blacks such as Naphthylamine and Naphtha- 
lene Blacks in dyeing wool a full shade in a 
neutral Glauber’s salt bath, the wool can be 
shaded with this color, and a solid result thus 
obtained in bath. The black can be 
deadened with Chrysophenine and Indian 
Yellow. There are numerous Union Blacks 
on the market, but they will be found to be 
for the most part mixtures of the two above 
classes of blacks, but, if the dyer has material 
to dye in which the percentage of cotton or 
wool varies, it is more advisable for him to 
mix the colors himself. 


one 


SHODDY. 

This is usually dyed black by dyeing the 
wool with logwood or an Acid Black, and fill- 
ing up the cotton subsequently on the wash- 
ing machine with sumach and iron. Some 
firms, however, have adopted with success the 
single-bath method described above for wool 
and cotton unions. 

COTTON. 

For this fibre there are four distinct classes 
of blacks :— 

Aniline Black, 
Sulphide Blacks, 
Developed Blacks, 
Direct Cotton Blacks. 

Of the four classes, aniline black and sul- 
phide black are the fastest. Developed blacks 
are fast to washing and cross-dyeing, but are 
not fast to light. Their importance has been 
considerably diminished since the introduc- 
tion of the sulphide blacks, and they are now 
only used in large quantities in the thread 
trade. Direct cotton blacks are consumed in 
large quantities, where no particular demands 
as regards fastness are made. The weak 
points of aniline black are that it gradually 
turns green on exposure to the atmosphere 
and has a tendency to rub. The sulphide 


blacks do not green under atmospheric in- 
fluences, but are not fast to bleaching, in dis- 
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tinction to aniline black, which can be dyed 
fast to bleaching. It is a fact worth noting 
that the constitution of the two fastest blacks 
for cotton, viz., aniline black and sulphide 
blacks, are both unknown. Aniline black finds 
extended application on cotton piece and 
yarns; on warps it has been replaced by the 
sulphide blacks, and it was never dyed to any 
large extent on loose cotton owing to the me- 
chanical difficulties of dyeing it level, and be- 
cause it leaves the cotton harsh. There are 
innumerable recipes for aniline black extant, 
but the methods of application may be 
sharply divided into three classes, viz.:— 

1. Single bath. 

2. Steam aniline. 

3. Oxidation aniline. 

The single bath black is with but few ex- 
ceptions used in the case of yarn only; a 
large quantity of yarn is dyed by this method 
for the shipping trade. The steam and oxida- 
tion black are mainly applied on pieces, of 
which an enormous number are dyed every 
year for linings and umbrella covers. 

Sulphide blacks, unlike aniline black, are 
most extensively used for dyeing loose cot- 
ton, yarn and warps, while they have, up to 
the present, only found a very limited appli- 
cation on pieces owing to their inability to 
bronze, especially on the selvages. This 
difficulty has been surmounted by use of a 
jigger fitted with squeezing rollers and by 
washing the pieces immediately they are up 
to shade. Another point, which has militated 
against their extended use on pieces, is the 
unwelcome tendency to turn “foxey” on cal- 
endering. Owing to their excellent fastness 
to milling, cross-dyeing and light they are 
universally used for loose cotton, yarn and 
warps, which have to withstand milling, cross- 
dyeing, etc. In cases where an exceptionally 
heavy black is required the sulphide blacks 
are frequently topped in an aniline black 
bath. When this class of black was first in- 
troduced it met with much antagonism owing 
to the, at that time, unusual mode of dyeing 
and the necessity of maintaining a standing 
bath, but now their merit is fully recognized. 

Developed blacks were in large demand at 
one time, despite their moderate fastness to 
light, owing to their fastness to scouring and 
cross-dyeing, but the sulphide blacks possess- 
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ing superior properties and a quicker and 
cheaper method of dyeing have supplanted 
them except in the thread trade, where, up to 
now, sulphur colors have received the cold 
shoulder. 

Direct cotton blacks are used in very large 
quantities both on yarn and piece where no 
special fastness is required, but it must be 
remembered that when dyed as slates and 
greys they will withstand scouring very well. 
There are many brands on the market, but 
those in general use are the Columbia Blacks 
(Act.), Titan Blacks (R. H. & S.), Direct 
Deep Blacks (By.), and Diamine Blacks (C). 

LINEN. 

The sulphide and direct cotton blacks are 
in general use for this fibre, and they are 
supplied in the same way as a cotton, except 
that they are dyed more slowly in order to 
ensure complete penetration of the thread. 
To achieve this a soluble oil or soap is used, 
and the salt or Glauber’s salt is altogether 
omitted, or kept as low as possible and only 


added to the dye bath in small quantities at 
a time. 


JUTE AND COIR FIBRE. 


Blacks on jute and coir fibre have to be 
dyed at extremely low prices, so that the log- 
wood and copperas black still holds the field 
to a large extent. The other blacks used are 
basic blacks, which are mixtures of several 
basic colors. They are dyed at the boil, with 
the addition of alum or acetic acid. Recently 
the direct cotton blacks have received some 
attention for jute, on which they give very 
good results when dyed from a Glauber’s or 
common salt bath, but the logwood-copperas 
black can be dyed at such a low price that 
this proves the stumbling block to their more 


general adoption, despite the superiority of 
the black. 


STRAW AND WOOD CHIP. 

The direct cotton blacks have been largely 
adopted for this material, but the brand must 
be carefully chosen owing to the liability of 
some of them to bronze in places, a fault 
which must be avoided at all costs. Oxydia- 
mine Black FFC (C.) and Direct Deep Black 
EW (By.) have proved themselves well 
adapted for this class of work. Basic blacks 
are also used and, of course, the inevitable 
logwood, while black lacquers are largely 
used; these are painted on to the hats when 
they are already made up. 

For feathers, sheepskins, and brush bris- 
tles, logwood still reigns supreme. 

ajaaerininnlpnsbtiggamsnpani 
BLEACHING PIECE GOODS IN ROPE 
FORM. 


An English patent has recently been 
granted for a continuous process for bleach- 


FIG. 3. 


ing textile fabrics in the rope form. The 
boiling is carried out in a steam chest, shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. The fabric enters through 
the eye, r, over the roller, 1, through the 
rake, c, then over the rollers, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
into the slat-box, the slats of which are 
capable of revolving to prevent the fabric 
sticking. The hot liquor is provided through 
the pipe o, and the steam through the pipe 
h. The fabric is then carried over the roller, 
1, and through the second tooth in the rake, 
c, through the roller, and again into the slat- 
box, and so on until the last tooth in the rake 
is reached, after which it passes out through 
the eye, r, to the washing, bleaching and 
souring baths. These processes are done in 
a machine shown in Fig. 1, the material be- 
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ing dipped and squeezed repeatedly in each 
bath. Between each machine is a trough, t, 
to take up a small store of material, so that 
knots or entanglements may be taken out 
without stopping the machine.—Journal of 
the Society of Dyers and Colorists. 


—_——_—_—_—_ © 


Color Cards. 


Katigen Cutch B; Continental Color & Chemical 
Co., 128 Duane Street, New York. 
Two samples of cotton yarn showing dyeings of 


7 1/2 and 15 per cent. respectively of Katigen 
Cutch B. 


Katigen Indigo 4 R O Extra; Continental Color 
& Chemical Co., 128 Duane Street, New York. 
Two samples of cotton yarn dyed with 5 and 


10 per cent. solutions of Katigen Indigo 4 R O 
Extra. 


Print Styles on Shoddy Material; Cassella Color 
Co., New York City. 

A thirty-page book containing information re- 
garding the printing of shoddy materials by the 
discharge and the direct print methods. Many 
formulas are given and much general information 
on the subject of printing. Six additional pages 
are given to samples of the goods treated by the 
processes described and there are also half tone 
illustrations of the works of the Cassella Color Co. 
in Russia, France and Germany. 


Triazol Pure Blue R; Geisenheimer & Co., New 
York City. 

A folder showing five samples of cotton yarn, 
two of them mercerized, dyed with different per- 
centages of Triazol Pure Blue R, varying from 1/2 
to 3 per cent. Full working details are given. 


Immedial Colors for Printing; Cassella Color Co., 
New York City. 
Eighteen extra large samples of cotton piece 
goods in a great variety of shades and patterns, 
printed with the Immedial colors of the Cassella 
Color Co., and for which full working directions 
are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD, 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 81. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrome Olive Brown G on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Meta Chrome Olive Brown G. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
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3 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye for 
abou’ two hours. 

It is necessary to boil for a considerable time 
(one hour) after the color has apparently been ex- 
hausted, in order to thoroughly fix the color upon 
the fibre. 

Meta Chrome Olive Brown G is exceptionally 
fast to fulling and light. 


Recipe No. 82. 
Sky Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Eboli Sky Blue 3 B on too Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Eboli Sky Blue 3 B. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St.. 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Eboli Sky Blue 3 B gives a very clear shade of 


blue possessing the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 83. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Yellow G G Extra on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


First Bath. 
714 lbs. Katigen Yellow G G Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St.. New York.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Standing Bath. 
4% lbs. Katigen Yellow G G Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St.. New York.) 
Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
Ib. Soda Ash. 
Ibs. Common Salt. 


wm HO 


Dissolve the color as usual, together with the 
sodium sulphide crystals, and add this solution to 
the bath which already contains the soda ash. 
Boil up, then add the common salt, and dye in the 
usual manner for sulphur colors. 

Katigen Yellow G G Extra gives a very clear 
yellow, which possesses very good fastness to 
washing, and when after-treated with metallic salts 
is extremely fast to boiling. It also possesses 
good fastness to light, ironing and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 84. 
Prane Color on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Prune S on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
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lbs. Immedial Prune S. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
8 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
2 s. Soda Ash. 


40 lbs. Common Salt. 


New 


Dissolve the dyestuff with the sodium sulphide, 
then add the soda ash and finally the common salt. 
Boil up the bath and enter the material at about 
190° F. and dye at a temperature just below the 


Soa 
boil for 


one hour 


Immedial Prune S will be found to possess the 


characteristic properties of the sulphur colors. 
Recipe No 85. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
llow C H 


lve bath 


100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


+4 
with 


Tetrazo Yellow 
\ rican Dve woot 
New York ) 

. s 


25 lbs. Common 


, 154 William St., 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at 


Tetrazo Yellow C H gives 
f it f it and 


a boil for one hour. 
golden yellow shades 
good fastness to 


xcellent tastness to ligt 


wool is colored 
cotton. 
the dyeing of artificial 


ion dyeing the slightly 
r and redder than the 


especially adapted for 


Recipe Ni - 86. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Thiogene Black M Liquid on 100 lbs. 
irn. Prepare the dye bath with 


First Bath. 
lbs. Thiogene Black M Liquid. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
York.) 
Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
Soda Ash 
Common Salt. 


Second Bath. 
5 lbs. Thiogene Black M Liquid. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St 
York. 
lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
4 |bs. Soda Ash. 
lbs. Common Salt. 


10 lbs 
8 lbs. 
40 lbs. 


Third and Following Baths. 


2 lbs. Thiogene Black M Liquid. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St 
York.) 
lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
Ibs. Soda Ash. 
Ibs. Common Salt. 


hour. 


and can be fed into the boiling bath. 


cotton 
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Dye at a temperature just below the boil for one 
Squeeze thoroughly and quickly, wash and 


dry. 


Thiogene Black M Liquid produces very fast 


blacks on all classes of cotton goods. 


Recipe No. 87. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Azo Acid Red 5 B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Ibs. Azo Acid Red 5 B. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Azo Acid Red 5 B is a very level dyeing color 
As it is not 
affected by chromic acid, it can be used for shad- 
ing chrome developed colors, where fastness to 
fulling is not essential. It possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light, alkalies and chroming. 
It can be recommended as a cheap red for ladies’ 
dress goods and for carpet yarns. 


Recipe No. 8&8. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Isamine Blue B on 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Isamine Blue B. 
(Cassella Color Co:. 


York.) 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Pre- 


100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


182 Front St., New 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

No soda ash should be added to the dye bath, 
for if the bath is at all alkaline, the dyestuff will 
not go on to the fibre satisfactorily. 

Isamine Blue B, as well as the other Isamine 
Blues, is characterized by its extreme brightness 
for direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 89. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrome Brown B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Meta Chrome Brown B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
3 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant. 

Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and boil 
about two hours. 

It is necessary to boil for a considerable time 
(one hour) after the color has apparently been ex- 
hausted, in order to thoroughly fix the color upon 
the fibre. 
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\leta Chrome Brown B is exceptionally fast to 
ng and light. 


Recipe No. go. 
Sky Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Eboli Sky Blue 5 B on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Eboli Sky Blue 5 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Eboli Sky Blue 5 B gives a very clear shade of 
blue possessing the characteristic properties of the 


lirect cotton colors. 


Recipe No. oI. 
Salmon Tint on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Salmon 8898 on t100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1/10 lb. Direct Salmon 8808 ‘ 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boiling tem- 
perature until the dye bath is practically exhausted. 
Direct Salmon 8898 will be found of value in 
the dyeing of knit goods. 





Recipe No. 92. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Sulphur Indigo Blue on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Sulphur Indigo Blue. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye just below a boil for 
one hour. After dyeing, lift and expose to the 
ction of the air for one hour before rinsing. 

Sulphur Indigo Blue gives an excellent shade of 
blue possessing the characteristic fastness of the 


ulphur colors. 


Recipe No. 93. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Chlorine Yellow G on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


14 lbs. Tetrazo Chlorine Yellow G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
bs. Common Salt. 


25 
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Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Chlorine Yellow G possesses excellent 
fastness to light, washing and acids. It may be 
used for shading colors which are diazotized and 
developed, or aftertreated with metallic salts, as 
the color is not affected by these processes. 

On union goods the cotton is colored stronger 
than the wool. 


Recipe No. 94. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Black G Ex. on 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Direct Black G Ex. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at a boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Black G Ex. possesses excellent coloring 
power for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 95. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Metamido Blue on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Metamido Blue. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 180. F. and dye at a boil one hour. 

Metamido Blue is fairly fast to light and milling 
and dyes very level, feeding on evenly at a boil. 
It is particularly useful for shading purposes. 


Recipe No. 96. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Meta Chrome Olive Brown G on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome Olive Brown G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant. 

Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and boil 
about two hours. 

It is necessary to boil for a considerable time 
(one hour) after the color has apparently been ex- 
hausted, in order to thoroughly fix the color upon 
the fibre. 

Meta Chrome Olive Brown G is exceptionally 
fast to fulling and light. 



































































































































































































































Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Canada, Montreal, St. Paul. The Mount Royal 
Spinning Co., Ltd., which has started work on 
erection of their new plant, expects to have same 
in operation in March, 1908. This company is cap- 
italized at $3,000,000. Wm. C. McIntyre is presi- 
dent of the company; W. S. Barker, secretary and 
treasurer, and W. T. Whitehead, managing di- 
rector. The plant will be equipped with 26,880 
mule spindles, 18,068 ring spindles and 1,200 looms. 


*Illinois, Waukegan. We have been advised 
that particulars have not yet been decided by the 


Waukegan Lace Mfg. Co. regarding their new 
plant. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. A new company 
is to be organized with capital stock of $5,000, as 
the Mt. Pleasant Banding Corporation and will 
manufacture bands. Robert P. McEwen will be 
treasurer and general manager of the plant. Later 
they may manufacture narrow fabrics. 


*New Jersey, Mt. Holly. The Royle & Pilking- 
ton Co., recently reported incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, will start work immediately 
making upholstery goods, etc. Plant is equipped 
with about 60 looms and operated by steam. 
Product is to be sold direct. Harry Pilkington is 
president of the company; Charles Cole, treas- 


urer, and James T. Royle, superintendent. 


New York, Niagara Falls. The Niagara Falls 
Yarn Company has been organized to operate a 
plant at this place. They propose making the finer 
numbers of yarns, from 40s up in singles, 2, 3, and 
6 ply. A new building, 600 by 145 feet, four stories, 
operated by electricity is proposd. About 10,000 
spindles will be installed at start. 


*North Carolina, Clayton. Work will start 
about June Ist on erection of the new buildings for 
the Liberty Cotton Mill Co. This company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $110,000 
and will manufacture yarns from 14 to 16. A. J. 
3arbour is president and E. L. Hinton, treasurer. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The McNeill 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000, for purpose of building a 
cotton mill with equipment of 10,000 spindles. W. 
D. McNeill, W. E. Kindley and S. H. McRae are 
interested. 


North Carolina, Kannapolis. The new plant for 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., 30,000 spindles and S800 


looms, is expected to be in operation by Decem- 
ber Ist. 


*North Carolina, Lenoir. The Whitnel Cotton 
Co. has started work on erection of their new 
plant which they expect to have ready for opera- 
tions about November 1st. This company is capi- 


talized at $100,000; G. L. Bernhart is president, 
J. L. Nelson, treasurer and J. O. White, agent 
They will manufacture yarns, in skeins, cones, 
tubes and warps and will operate 5,236 ring spin- 
dles. Product will be sold through Chas. J. Webb 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


*North Carolina, Statesville. 
Mill has been reported organized with capital 
stock of $110,000. Eugene Morrison is president of 
the company; W. D. McLelland, vice-president and 
N. B. Mills, secretary and treasurer. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The National 
Spinning Co., mcorporated during the summer of 
1906 with a capital of $300,000, expects to have its 
plant in operation within a short time. They will 
operate cotton knitting and weaving yarns on 
12,000 ring spindles. The main office of the com- 
pany is at Adams and Church Sts., Frankford. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Peter J. Masterson, 
until recently with James Ward & Bro., is about 
to start up the Lafayette Mills Co., at Jasper and 
York Sts., where they have leased the second floor 
of the Bromley Mills and into which they will put 
30 looms for the manufacture of Turkish towels. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Shaker Thread 
Co., recently reported having started operations, 
manufactures Shaker Silk Substitute (an imitation 
silk thread) and cotton threads. 
direct. 


The Paola Cotton 


Product is sold 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Moosup. The picker room at the 


Aldrich Cotton Mill is being enlarged to twice its 
present size. 


*Georgia, Carrollton. 
erect a new mill, to be known as Mill No. 2, for 


The Mandeville Mills will 


making 16 to 32s two and three ply yarns. This 
plant will be equipped with 10,000 ring spindles. 
The capital stock will probably be increased to 
$500,000. 

*Georgia, Cedartown. It is reported that the 
Standard Cotton Mills are to add 2,500 mule spin- 
dles. This company was recently reported to in 
stall 12,500 spindles, which is not correct. 


*Georgia, Dallas. The Paulding County Cotton 
Mfg. Co. has started work on the erection of 
new addition to their mill, which they propose 
having completed and in operation by Novembe: 
They will install 5,000 new spindles. 


*Georgia, Dalton. Work is nearing completior 
on the new building for the Crown Cotton Mil! 
No. 2 plant and the machinery will shortly be it 


stalled. Will start with an equipment of 12,50 
spindles. 


*Georgia, Habersham. The Habersham Mil 
which have built an addition to their mill, exp: 
to have the additional machinery in operation | 
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\ugust Ist. They will add 5,120 new spindles. 
‘Jant is run on 30/2 skeins and warps. 


Georgia, Winder. The Winder Cotton Mills are 


) add 3,000 new spindles for which order has been 
placed. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Improvements are to 
e made at the Maplewood Mills, including erec- 
on of a new building, 60 by 58 feet. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Bourne Mills 
ave installed 60 additional Draper looms in the 
plant. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. A new power house, 
22 by 37 feet, two stories, is being built for Small 
sros. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. We have been ad- 
vised by the Maplewood Mills that the project of 
erecting a new plant has been indefinitely post- 
poned. They are, however, building a large new 
office building, 49 by 58 feet. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Weetamoe Mill 
is installing 150 wide (Kilburn & Lincoln) looms 
in the plant, replacing machines of narrow width. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. Plans are being made 
by the Lyman Mills for the erection of a five-story 
mill, 250 by 150 feet. 


Massachusetts, Williamstown. The Williams- 
town Mfg. Co. is to install additional machinery in 
the plant, which will increase the capacity about 
one-fourth. 


Mississippi, Magnolia. The Magnolia Cotton 
Mills are to instal 2,coo0 more spindles in. the plant. 


*New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Co. is to build a newengine room at Mill 
No. 1. The old one will be used for other pur- 
poses. When the new mill is completed the en- 
gine will be used to run the first three floors. The 
machinery on the other floors will be operated by 
electricity. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The new addition on 
which work has been started for the Brighton 
Mills, will be completed about Sept. 1st. They will 
install 3,120 new spindles, giving them a total of 
6,240 ring spinning and 1,860 twisting spindles. 


New York, Oswego. A new two-story brick 
building is to be erected by the Standard Spinning 
Co. for manufacturing purposes on site of an old 
wooden storehouse being torn down. 


*New York, Oswego. The new addition, 52 by 
52 feet, two stories, for the Standard Spinning Co. 
will be for the picker department. 


North Carolina, Belmont. It is stated that work 
will soon start on erection of a new mill to be 
known as the Chronicle Mill .No. 2 and will be 
quipped with 5,000 spindles. 


North Carolina, Brookford. Improvements are 
to be made at the Brookford Mills, including 
equipment and addition to the power plant. 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Dillings Cot- 
ton Mills have completed installation of 7,500 addi- 

onal spindles in the plant. 

‘North Carolina, Charlotte. The Elizabeth Mills 

o. has awarded contracts for building and ma- 
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chinery equipment for new addition, 182 by 75 
feet. Some 6,000 spindles will be installed. It is 
proposed to install electric motors for operating 
the new machinery. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The new plant for 
the Patterson Mfg. Co., 20,000 spindles and 400 
looms, will be in operation about December ist. 


North Carolina, Concord. At a recent meeting 
of the Brown Mfg. Co. it was decided to build an 
addition to the mill and instal more machinery. 


North Carolina, Gastonia. The Arlington Cot 
ton Mills are reported to make a general over- 
hauling of the machinery. They may add some 3.- 
000 new spindles. A new one-story building, 175 
by 52 feet, is under construction. 


*North Carolina, Henderson. At a meeting held 
recently by the stockholders of the Harriet Cotton 
Mills it was voted to increase the capital stock to 


$450,000 for purpose of erecting a new mill to be 
known as Mill No. 2. 


North Carolina, High Shoals. The High Shoals 
Company is to add 5,000 more spindles. 


North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Cora 


Cotton Mills are reported to make additions to 
the plant. 


North Carolina, Kinston. Arrangements have 
been made by the Kinston Cotton Mills for in- 
creasing the capital stock so that general improve- 
ments may be made to the plant. 


North Carolina, Lowell. Plans and specifica- 
tions have been prepared for the Lowell Cotton 
Mill No. 2. The new building will be 336 by 125 
feet, one story, with accommodations for 15,000 
spindles. 


*North Carolina, McAdensville. The new ad- 
dition for the McAden Mills is to be completed 
about July tst. 


*North Carolina, Newton. An additional build- 
ing is to be erected by Yount & Schrum of the 
Catawba Cotton Mills. They will add 3,500 new 
spindles and will use electricity. 


North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., which operates one of the largest 
damask cotton mills in the United States, is start- 
ing up 150 looms on a variety of new damask fab- 
rics, in addition to its present large capacity. To 
supply the increased trade on these fabrics, the 
company will make large additions to both of its 
mills this year, increasing from 200 to 300 looms, 
making a total equipment of over 700 looms and 
about 27,000 spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work is under way 
on an addition to the warehouse of the Allentown 
Spinning Co.’s plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jacob Miller & 
Sons have placed order for 60 additional looms for 
manufacturing shirtings. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Belmont Mills, 
located at Rockledge, of which A. H. Margerison 
is superintendent and buyer, is operating 24 looms 
on Turkish towels and bath robes, using ros to 
30/2 cotton yarn and selling the production direct 
A new dye, bleach and finishing plant is being 
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added to the mill and it is also their intention to 
add a department for the manufacture of paper 
akers’ felts, some of the machinery being already 
ie building. The post office and freight address 


of the concern is Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hoffman, De- 
Witt & McDonough Co., Cottman & G Sts., manu- 
facturers of tapes, webbings and the well known 
“Diamond” stay bindings, are very busy. The 
company has now under consideration the erection 
of a new building to be used in addition to that 
already occupied by them. The new structure will 
be 150 by 50 feet and it is thought will be of con- 
crete throughout. This building, when finished, 
will be fitted up with 40 more looms and run on 
the same line of goods. They have a capital of 
$25,000 and the following officers: John G. Hoff- 
man, president; Manuel DeWitt, vice president; 
W. M. Whitelaw, treasurer and A. D. Miller, sec- 
retary. The production of the plant is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George Leather, 
has been manufacturing a line of woven 
on oiling wicks at 1543 Ruan St., Frankford, 
about to put in three looms which he will start 
up on upholstery goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Gordon 
Brothers, Orthodox & Pierce Sts., Frankford, man- 
ufacturers of curled hair and hair for the weaving 
ind brush trades, have equipped their plant with 
125 looms on which they are turning our hair cloth, 
selling the production direct. They are very busy. 

Quebec, Montmofency Falls. The Dominion 
Textile Company is to add 10,000 spindles to*the 
plant at this place. 

*Rhode Island, Auburn. 
the new building for the 


It is expected to have 
Auburn Braiding Co. and 
the A. A. A. Spooling & Winding Co. ready for 
yccupancy by June 15th. These plants are run on 
nercerized crochet cotton and darning cottons, also 
Vienna oval fiat and round alastic braids. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. The Reliable Mfg 
Co. has started operations in their new location, 
the plant formerly run by the Warburton Thread 
Co. This company is capitalized at $25,000. F. H. 
Grover is president; S. Ainscough, treasurer. They 
will install from 4,000 to 5,000 new spindles for 
making all kinds of threads. Sell direct 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Contract has been 
let by the Hope Webbing Company for erection 
yf a new mill, 500 by 8o feet, three stories. Plant 

ll be equipped for finishing. 


: Carolina, Clinton. The Lydia Cotton 
Mills, manufacturing plain and fancy convertibles. 
will install 5,000 additional spindles and 150 looms 
in the plant. Plant is now equipped with 22,000 
spindles and 450 looms. 


South Carolina, Clover. The new mill for the 
Clover Cotton Manufacturing Co. has been com- 
pleted. This building is 100 by 60 feet and is 
equipped with 6,000 twister and 10,000 spinning 
spindles. The old piant has been converted into a 
carding department. 


xo; uth 


UT 


South Carolina, Greenville. The Carolina Mills, 
now operating 6,000 spindles and 176 looms, will 
erect a new building for purpose of enlarging the 
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equipment. They will add about 5,000 new spin 
dles and 150 looms. 


_ South Carolina, Greers. The Franklin Mill is to 
install 5,000 new spindles in the plant. A new en- 
gine has recently been installed. 


*Tennessee, Fayetteville. The Elk Cotton Mills 
are to add 4,000 additional spindles to their pres- 
ent equipment. 


Tennessee, Trenton. The Trenton Cotton Mills 
are to install 4,000 new spindles which they pro- 
pose having in operation about July tst. 


*Texas, Waxahachie. The Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills have resumed operations after an idleness of 
about three weeks, during which time additional 
machinery has been installed. 


Vermont, Winooski. Contract has been let for 
an addition to the Burlington Mills of the Chase 
Cotton Mills. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. Bennett, until 
recently connected with the De Lyte Tapestry Co., 
located at 1824 E. Clearfield St., which sold out 
its machinery and went out of business, has again 
started up under the old name at 1729 Gillingham 
St., Frankford, where he is operating 9 looms on 
upholstery fabrics which he sells direct. 


*Tennessee, Nashville. Operations have begun 
in the Warioto Cotton Mills. This company is 
capitalized at $200,000; W. R. Odell is president: 
J. B. Morgan, secretary and treasurer and J. B 
Murray, superintendent. Plant is equipped with 
20,000 ring spindles and 500 looms; operated by 
electricity. Product is sold direct. Ply goods 
only, from 16 to 26s yarns are made. 


*Texas, Celeste. Operations have been resumed 
in the Perrin Cotton Mill which has been idle for 
some time. 

eS 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


Canada, Ontario, Streetsville. The Oriental 
Textiles, Ltd., with a capital of $200,000, has ré¢ 
cently been formed by A. T. Baker of A. T. Bak 
& Co., Manayunk, and others. The officers ar 
A. T. Baker, president; John Dick, treasurer, and 
William Leeten, superintendent. The plant will 
be run on corduroys, velvets and velours, mohair 
plushes, etc., with 25 looms, with a dye and finish 
ing plant, the product to be sold through C. D: 
Pray, Montreal. The machinery has recently been 
shipped from Philadelphia and it is expected 
have it in running order within a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. R. Kennedy, fo: 
merly a member of the firm of Jameson & Ken 
nedy, Church Lane and Lena St., Germantown 
has started up a business of his own at 240 As! 
mead St., where he is operating 6 narrow loon 
on men’s wear. The number of looms will |! 
increased to 16 within a month or so. He se! 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frederick Lor 
recently reported by us as having purchased 
machinery of Somerset & Co., which he remoy 
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to Manayunk, has purchased one of the old mills 
on Nixon St. below Leverington Ave., into which 
he has removed from 3828 Terrace St. The new 
plant will be run on carpet and waste yarns and 
cotton and woolen waste for wiping and packing 
purposes operating 9 sets, 1,440 mule spindles, 
selling the product direct. The superintendent is 
Alex. Wilson and Frederick Lord does the buying. 
They expect to be in full operation some time 
during the summer months. 


Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia. The Mahal Rug & 
Carpet Company, under the name of the Speedway 
Mills at 2304-6 Waterloo Street, have recently 
started up six looms on rugs and carpets which 
they will sell direct. F. D. Haman, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Excelsior Carpet Finishing Works, 
at the address, is interested in the company. 


Rhode Island, Providence. W. R. Smith & Co. 
is a new concern which has started manufacturing 
raincloths, piece dyes and fancy worsteds. Opera- 
tions have begun with four looms. 


*Wisconsin, West Bend. Operations will start 
about July 1st in the West End Woolen Mills, 
recently established here. Company is capitalized 
at $15,000, with Frank J. Maley, agent. Will manu- 
facture all kinds of woolen goods. Plant will be 
equipped with one set cards and 5 looms. Will 
sell direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Putnam. The Pine Tree Worsted 
Co, is erecting an addition to the plant which will 
double present capacity. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Smith & Cooley, 
manufacturers of shoddy, are building a new store- 
house, 24 by 27 feet. 


Kansas, Topeka. The Topeka Woolen Mig. Co. 
is to erect a new dry house. 


Maine, Dover. Arrangements are being made 
for installing a new dynamo in the American 
Woolen Co.’s mill, to be wired for electric lights. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. An addition, 189 by 
50 feet is to be made to the weave shed of the 
Beoli Mills, and a new building, 40 by 40 feet, 
three stories, to be used for offices. 


Massachusetts, Globe Village. Work has been 
started on an addition two stories, high, for the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Rutter Bros. are to 
incerporate their plant and will install about 40 
looms for weaving purposes. 


Massachusetts, North Andover. It is reported 
that the Brightwood Manufacturing Company is 
making plans to erect a new dye house. 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. The Brook- 
side Mills have recently started a new carding 
and combing room. They have added one new 
set of drawing and 15 new cards and combs, 


Massachusetts, Rochdale. It is reported that 
Andrew Howarth & Sons have placed contract 
for another new mill, to be 50 by 60 feet, five 
stories, brick. 


Massachusetts, Webster. Work has begun on 
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construction of the new building, 400 by 140 feet 
two stories, for S. Slater & Sons. When cor 
pleted the machinery of the present wool shop will 
be moved to the new building. 


New Hampshire, Brampton. Six new looms 
have been added to the equipment of the Bramp- 
ton Woolen Mill. 


New York, New York. J. Rosenblatt, manufac- 
turing honeycomb shawls, is extremely busy. The 
present equipment of 6 looms will probably be 
increased. Plant is located at 242 Canal Street. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The new building to be 
erected for the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. will 
be for a dye house at the Cleveland plant. They 
have also added 60 new looms, giving a total of 
560 at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Andrews Mill 
Co., Leiper and Adams Sts., Frankford, has in- 
creased its capital of $240,000 and has for its 
officers the following: E. Mathon, president; A. 
Veluard, secretary-treasurer and superintendent 
and A. Demetre (66-72 Leonard St.), New York, 
managing director. The company has also in- 
creased the number of looms to 152, which are run 
on woolen and worsted dress goods. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. The Ashaway Woolen 
Co.’s plant has been closed until May 2oth, during 
installation of two new boilers. 


Rhode Island, Oakland. The foundation has 


been completed for a new addition to the Oakland 
Mill. 


Rhode Island, 
been received for 


Worsted Mills. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Operations have 
been resumed in the Paramount Mills, which have 
been closed for purpose of installing new boilers. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The Livingston 
Worsted Co. contemplates installation of 50 new 
looms. 


Pascoag. Six new looms have 
installation in the Hawthorne 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Colchis Mill, 
which was purchased from the Glenark Knitting 
Co. by the Woonsocket Worsted Co. is in opera- 
tion. Machinery has been installed for worsted 
drawing. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Contract has been 
awarded by the Lafayette Worsted Company for 
brick addition, 60 by 15 feet, one story, to the 
dynamo room. 


Wisconsin, Reedsburg. The Appleton Woolen 
Mills have recently installed a new set of cards and 
a 420 spindle mule in the plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, New Bethlehem. The New Beth- 
lehem Woolen Co., of which Andrew Kilgour is 
the agent and superintendent, is closing out its 
plant consisting of 1 set, 5 broad and 2 narrow 
looms, on which they manufactured woolen yarns, 
flannels and blankets, also a dye house, the inten- 
tion being to go out of the business. Mr. Kilgour 
has accepted a position with the Emlenton (Pa.) 
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Woolen Mills, which he will take within a short 
time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
H. S. Henry, proprietor of the West End Mills, at 
64th & South Streets, being in bad health is about 
to discontinue the business and close up the mills. 
This is one of the oldest and largest mills in this 
vicinity, and was operated on flannels and cassi- 
meres with 14 sets and 225 looms, the production 
being sold through New York. 


—_—_——__q 


New Mills. 


Massachusetts, Palmer. J. T. Ford is interested 
in a new firm to manufacture shoddies at this place. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Charles P. Cole, Geo. W. 
Cole and Wm. O. Cole are mentioned as inter- 
ested in the incorporation of the Standard Silk Co., 
capital stock of $50,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Part of the Barnert Mill 
on Grand Street has been leased by Oscar Egle, 
who will operate a throwing plant. Will start with 
an equipment of 4,0co spindles. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Fishkin Silk Co., 
Inc., is name of new concern recently located in 
the old Dale Mill. Company is capitalized at $15,- 
900; A. A. Fishkin is president, and Max Fishkin, 
treasurer. Plant is equipped with 24 looms and 
steam power. Will sell direct. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Morris A. Goldstein is 
president and treasurer of the Goldy Ribbon Co. 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $25,000; 
F. Harrow is superintendent. Will sell direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Stuyvesant Silk 
Co., which has been reported incorporated recently, 
has removed to their new location, the Dordoni 
Mill, on Bridge St. 


*New York, Homer. Operations will be started 
at an early date by the Knepka Silk Throwing Co., 
recent!y organized. Machinery will be installed in 
the plant in June. Geo. A. Yager (Cortland) is 
president of the company and Wm. G. Crandall, 
secretary and treasurer. 


New York, Middletown. Work has been started 
on erection of a new building to be equipped by 
Decker & Kemble, for a silk throwing plant. They 
expect to begin operations within three months, 
with about 100 employes. H. W. Kimble will have 
active management of the plant. 


New York, New York. A new concern has been 
started here as Wolff & Lippman, making braids 
and millinery trimmings. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Best Silk Man- 
ufacturing Co., recently reported by us as having 
incorporated, has started up its business at Coral 
and Adams Sts., with a capital of $125,000 and 
John Best as president, treasurer and superintend- 
ent. They are manufacturing silk ribbons on 60 
looms which they sell direct. It is the intention of 
the company to put in looms for the manufacture 
of broad silks at a later date. They buy raw silk 
and have it thrown on commission. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Additional looms are be- 
ing installed in Barbour & King’s mill on Dale 
Ave. These looms are adapted for making a fine 
grade of curtains, of which a specialty is made. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Crescent Silk Co. is 
installing additional machinery in the space 
vacated by the Miller Throwing Co. for making 
broad silk goods. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Baker & Schofield are 
adding 50 new box looms to the plant. 


New Jersey, Pompton Plains. The German Ar- 
tistic Weaving Co. is building a large addition to 
the plant and will install considerable new ma- 
chinery. 


New Jersey, West New York. The E. H. Kluge 


Weaving Co. of New York has had plans prepared 
for a new one-story brick building at this place. 


New York, Brooklyn. An annex is being estab 
lished at roth St. and Briggs Ave, by the Cham 
plain Silk Mills of Whitehall, N. Y. Plant is run 
on spinning, twisting and gassing yarns. 


New York, Cortland. An addition is to be made 
to the Cortland Silk Mill, including 24 new looms 


New York, New York. John A. Kraemer & Co. 
have installed a number of new ribbon looms, fitted 
with attachments for making passamenterie. 


New York, Oneonta. The Paragon Silk Co., 
of Paterson, N. J., operating a branch mill at this 
place, proposes enlarging same. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Rionor Silk 
Mill reported to build an addition to the plant will 
add 10 new looms. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work has _ been 
started on a one-story addition, 34 by 52 feet, for 
the Rionor Silk Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. A. Bochmann & 
Co., manufacturers of dress goods at 2d and 
Cambria Sts., are receiving estimates for the erec- 
tion of two one-story additions to the buildings to 
be 115 by 62 feet and 57 by 62 feet respectively, to 
be of brick and slow burning construction. 


*Rhode Island. Riverpoint. The Pawtuxet Val- 
ley Textile Company is reported to increase the 
plant about double present capacity. 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Massachusetts, Andover. The new addition 
327 by 62 feet, two stories and basement under 
construction of the Smith & Dove Manufacturing 
Company, will be used as a tow mill. The present 
tow machinery and two additional systems will b« 
installed in this new mill and thus allow for re- 
arrangement of the flax machinery and the ad 
dition of two new systems, together with neces- 
sary hackling, spinning and twisting. This wil 


give an increased production of about 25 per cent 

Massachusetts, No. Dighton. The Chadwick 
Print Works is a new organization by Fall River 
parties, which will soon start a plant here. The 
company is capitalized at $80,000. D. C. Stewart, 


Jr., is treasurer of the company and Frank Mc- 
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Knight, agent. Plant will be used for converting 
heavy sheetings and drills. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The American Print 
Works are building an addition to the plant, 150 
feet long, 5 stories high. 


*New Hampshire, Somersworth. The Great 
Falls Bleachery & Dye Works have completed ad- 
dition to the plant. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Standard Silk Dye- 
ing Co. is a new concern recently started at Mill 
& Van Houten Streets, on skein silk dyeing. 
Company is capitalized at $50,000 with Wm. S. 
Cole, superintendent. 


*New York, Auburn. The new building for the 
Columbian Rope Co. will be 100 by 600 feet, three 
and four stories. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Summerdale 
Dyeing, Printing and Finishing Works which re- 
cently made many changes in their plant by re- 
modeling it throughout are again compelled to 
enlarge the buildings by an addition containing 
5000 square feet two stories high which they prob- 
ably use for a warehouse, and which will enable 
them to enlarge their dye house and sizing de- 
partment and into which they will put new ma- 
chinery for this purpose. They are dyers, printers 
and finishers of cotton piece goods and plushes, 
having a capital of $100,000 and A. M. Bray, presi- 
dent; Daniel Bray, general manager and E, P. 
Rank, superintendent. The plant is located on the 
Pennypack Creek in Holmesburg. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Mercerizing Co., whose plant is located at Ontario 
and A Sts., have given up the business. The plant 
will be dismantled, part of the machinery being 
sent back to Europe. The building will be re- 
equipped with machinery to be used as an annex 
by the Hulton Dyeing & Finishing Co., whose 
main plant is at 2712 Jasper St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. H. Downs, who 
has been identified with the textile industry for 
some time, has recently started up a plant for the 
winding and spooling of silk on commission at 2d 
and Diamond Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Looping 
Company has started operating a new plant under 
management of W. H. Ermentrout and A. 
Moyer. This is a plant for looping and welting 
hosiery. 


Rhode Island, Burrillville. The Clear Water Job 
Dye House has been established at Clear River 
Mills, by Patrick F. Moore. The plant will make 
specialties of fast-black cotton and worsted yarns 
and direct fancy shades, also wool and piece dyes. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Reeves Spin- 
ning Mill is a new plant which will soon start 
operations at this place making linen yarns. The 
property formerly known as the Manchester Mills 
will be utilized. R. J. Reeves, of Providence, will 
have charge of the plant. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Reeves Spin- 
ning Company, recently organized, will start oper- 
ations about July 1st making flax yarns, 8s to 20s. 
This plant will be equipped with 1,500 flax spin- 
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dles. R. J. Reeves is agent and superintendent of 


the plant. Product will be sold through Hughes 
Fawcett, N. Y. 


 ?) 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


New York, New York. Geo. B. Cramer & Bro., 
agents for hosiery and underwear, 72 Leonard St., 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Upon petition of 
the creditors of the Star & Crescent Mills Co., the 
court on May &th appointed Frank Leake to act 
as the receiver, with a bond of $80,000 as security. 
The action was taken on a bill in equity filed by 
James Harvie, who has a claim against the com- 
pany amounting to $2,399.88 for money loaned, and 
an additional claim for salary due him as a sales- 
man. Other claims unsettled amount to $46,000. 
The company manufactured Turkish towels and 
robes, dress goods, etc., on 260 looms with a capi- 
tal of $200,000 and the following officers: Frank 
Leake, pres.; Douglas Leake, sec. and treas., the 
pony being located at Hancock St. and Lehigh 
Ave. 


_—_—_——_——_—_q—_ 


FIRES. 


Georgia, Sargent. The mill of the Wahoo Mfg. 
Co., in which they manufactured cotton yarns on 
3,200 ring and 720 mule spindles, has been de- 
stroyed by fire; loss $60,000. The company had a 
capital of $48,000 and the following officers: H. C. 
Arnall, pres.; A. W. Arnall, sec. and treas., and 
J. A. Smith. The company notified its correspond- 
ents to cancel all orders, claiming that the fire re- 
sulted in a complete loss. 


Massachusetts,- Spencer. The Taylor Woolen 
Company’s mill at this place has been destroyed 
by fire. The plant has been closed for the past 
three weeks and was about to resume operations. 
Loss is estimated at $30,000. Insurance of $20,000 


New Jersey, Rahway. Howard & Co.’s plant has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at 
$8,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A recent fire in the 
factory of Messrs. Gordon Bros., manufacturers of 
curled hair and hair cloth on 125 looms, damaged 
the plant to the extent of $25,000. The fire started 
in the three story stone mill used as a picker house 
fronting on Frankford Creek. The mill is located 
at Orthodox and Pierce Streets, Frankford. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The waste mill of 
the American Spinning Co.’s plant has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $20,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 


eG 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama. Calhoun. It is reported that $50,000 
has been subscribed toward a cotton mill proposed 
at this place. H. A. Dover is actively interested 
in the enterprise. 

Connecticut, Meriden. The New England Braid 
Mfg. Co. is reported to remove the plant to New 
York City, 40-42 Bond St. 
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*Connecticut, Middletown. The I. E. Palmer 
Co., recently reported incorporated to operate the 
I. E. Palmer Mills, will make no change in the 
equipment, etc., of the plant. 


Connecticut, Montville. W. H. Gilbert and A. 
H. Arnold, of Providence, interested in the Mont- 
ville Woolen Mill, have withdrawn from the con- 
cern, The plant is now run by W. D. Hawkins 
and W. G. Hartford, president and treasurer re- 
spectively. 

Georgia, Bremen. J. J. Mangham, cashier at 
the Bank of Bremen, is mentioned as interested in 
project under way for establishing a $100,000 cot- 
ton mill here. A plant of 5,000 spindles is pro- 
posed. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. We have been advised that 
the development of the power at this place by syn- 
dicate in which Chas. F. Howe of Milledgeville is 
mentioned as representative, will be to furnish 
power to cotton mills at surrounding places, viz: 
Eatonton, Sparta, Union Point and Greensboro. 


Georgia, Sparta. It is reported that a company 
is to be organized with capital stock of $100,000 to 
establish plant here. R. F. Bryan of Athens is 
mentioned as interested. It is thought that the 
new mill will be in operation by December Ist with 
equipment of 5,000 spindles. 


*Illinois, Zion City. We have been advised by 
John C. Hately, receiver for the Zion Lace Indus- 
tries, that the proceeds of sale of this plant, if 
consummated, will be used for paying debts of the 
estate, and not as per recent reports. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The Ferguson Textile 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $200,000 for purpose of establishing and operat- 
ing a plant for waterproofing cloth. 


Maine, North Monmouth. John H. MclIlroy & 
Co. are making repairs to the old J. R. King tape 
factory preparatory to putting same in operation. 


Maine, West Kennebunk. The Linen Thread 
Co. of New York has recently acquired the R. W. 
Lord Company’s mill at this place. No change in 
management has yet been made, and W. K. San- 
born continues as superintendent. With one, or 
possibly two, exceptions, the Linen Thread Co. 
has now acquired control of all the net and twine 
manufactories in the United States, together with 
the mills operated by them, but it is expected they 
will continue to operate them under the same 
names as in the past. 


*Massachusetts, Attleboro. The James Orr Co., 
recently reported organized with capital stock of 
$100,000, will make yarns, 8/1 to 40/1, and two ply 
in grey, colors, and double twists. This plant is 
equipped with 3,000 ring spindles and dye house. 
Sell direct. 

Massachusetts, Barrowsville. It is reported that 
the controlling interest in the bleachery has been 
purchased by Wilcox, Hathaway & Co., of Fall 
River. M. C. Burbank is reported to retain posi- 
tion of superintendent at the plant under the new 
management. 

*Massachusetts, Boston. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., mill architects, 93 Federal St., Boston, are 
drawing plans for the proposed Foss Cotton Mills 


at East Boston, and it is reported that over $500,- 
ooo worth of stock has been subscribed. Negotia- 
tions are pending with a well-known cotton mill 
man to act as manager. The first mill will prob- 
ably be of about 60,000 spindles, and the entire 
plant when completed will comprise four mills of 
about 60,000 spindles each, with a separate power 


plant. The buildings will be of reinforced concrete 
construction. 


*Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Edge- 
mere Mfg. Co. has been organized to operate the 
Riverdale Mills. W. M. Greenwood is president of 
the company; E. B. Carroll, treasurer and J. M. 
OBrien, superintendent. This plant is run on 
Marseilles, satin, crochet quilts and Turkish towels 
and is equipped with 1oo looms. Goods are sold 
through Brander, Walsh & Co. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Abbott P. Smith of 
New Bedford, Mass., is reported as interested in 


the new fine goods cotton mill proposed near site 
of the Lincoln Mfg. Co. 


*Massachusetts, Hinsdale. It is reported that 
Thomas Kelley & Co., of Boston, propose purchas- 
ing the Hinsdale Woolen Co.’s plant, make altera- 
tions and keep the plant in operation. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The firm name 
of Dexter P. Lillie & Co. has been changed to 
Dexter P. Lillie Co. This company has a capital 
stock of $50,000. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The Tekcips Dyeing, 
Weaving & Finishing Co. has made an assignment 
to Wm. S. Knox (Ex-Congressman) of Andover 
and Jos. D. Price of Methuen. The plant has been 
closed for an indefinite time. 


Massachusetts, Medway. It is reported that the 
Medway Manufacturing Co.’s plant is to be closed. 


*Massachusetts, Milford. The Hope-Magid silk 
plant has been sold to Francis B. Sears, of the 
Shawmut National Bank, acting trustee for C. Van- 
sant Bitter. It is stated that the property will be 
used for thread manufacturing. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Potomska 
Mill is not considering the erection of a new 
weave shed as has been reported. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. A. J. Buffum has 
resigned as treasurer and general manager of the 
Mayflower Worsted Mills, and it is stated that the 
plant will be put in operation under a new manage- 
ment. Mr. A. B. Paton of Ware is reported to 
become interested in the company. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. It is reported 
that parties are looking at the Indian Orchard 
Flax Co.’s plant with view to purchasing same. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Taylor Woolen 
Company will operate their present plant until ten 
o’clock evenings, in order to keep up with their 
business on account of recent fire which destroyed 
one of the mills operated by them. It is thought 
that a new mill will be erected to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. 


*New Hampshire, Claremont. Although the 
controlling interest in the Monadnock Mills has 
been secured by a new syndicate, no official 
changes have yet taken place in the company. 











George K. Tate, formerly of Quitman, Ga., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Arling- 
ton Mill, Gastonia. N. C., succeeding P. B. Parks, 
who resigned to accept the superintendency of two 
mills at Morgantown. 


J. W. Wentz has resigned his position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Magnolia Mill 
No. 1, Concord, N. C. 


J. H. Bagwell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving, slashing and drawing-in at the 
Mecklenburg Mills, Charlotte, N. C. He is now 
foreman for the Draper Company at Cartersville, 
Ga. 


George Greendonner has accepted a position as 
assistant designer for the Somerset Manufactur- 
ing Company, Raritan, N. J. 


Charles R. Downs has accepted a position as as- 
sistant superintendent at Clifton Heights, Pa. He 
was formerly employed at Andover, Mass. 


Jacob Ashler, overseer of carding for Joseph 
Simpson & Son, Toronto, Canada, has accepted a 
position with the American Felt Company, Glen- 
ville, Conn 


Everett Kinnecorn has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding with the Mystic Woolen Com- 
pany, Mystic, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at Wakefield, R. I. 


Benjamin Foster, overseer of weaving for I. E. 
Palmer, Middletown, Conn., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position at the Stevens Mill, Fall River, 
Mass. 


On April 18th the overseer of the H. T. Mur- 
dock & Company Mills, Proctorsville, Vt., tend- 
ered 2 party to Mr. B. W. Washburn, the-retiring 
superintendent, at the Ludlow House, Ludlow, Vt., 
previous to his going to Blackington, Mass. The 
evening was very pleasantly spent and the party 
disbanded wishing Mr. Washburn success. Mr. 
Albert Moore succeeds Mr. Washburn as super- 
intendent. Mr. John F. Bursett is the new boss 
dyer and A. Ingraham is the new second hand. 


Will L. Phillips. formerly with the Olympia Cot- 
ton Mill, S. C., has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Monroe, N. C., Cotton Mills. 


Charles h. Ashworth, overseer of spinning at 
the Assawaga Mills, Dayville, Conn., has resigned 
and returned to his home at Uxbridge, Mass. 


J. Farren has accepted a position as overseer of 
carding at the Central Yarn Company, Central Vil- 
lage, Conn. 


P. J. Carey has accepted a position as overseer 
of finishing for H. T. Murdock & Company, Proc- 
torsville, Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
Black River Woolen Mill, Ludlow, Vt. 


Mr. William Welch has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing for the Jefferson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Jefferson, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Hopeville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


Personals. 






G. W. Etheredge has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C., succeeding J. Campbell. 


Mr. Charles E. Pearce has accepted the man- 


agement of the new Tallapoosa Mills at Talla- 
poosa, Ga. 


Fred Jowett, of Springvale, Me., has accepted a 
position at Lawrence, Mass., setting up machin- 
ery for the Springvale Spinning Company, to be 
moved to Springvale in a short time. 


R. E. Craig is now general superintendent of 
the Woodlawn mills of the Nims Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Holley, N. C. 


Charles Downs, formerly connected with the Sut- 
tons Mill, North Andover, Mass., has accepted a 
position as superintendent in a New Jersey mill. 


George Lawton has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Osgood Mills, North An- 
dover, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Walworth Brothers Mills, at Lawrence, Mass. 


Fred H. Farrell has accepted a position in 
charge of the wool room for the J. & J. Dobson 
mill at Philadelphia, Pa. 


John A. Kaune has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning in the duck department of the 
Boott Mill, Lowell, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Bigelow Carpet Mills of the same 
city. 

B. F. Clark, overseer of weaving in No. 2 mill 
of the Thorndike Company, Thorndike, Mass., has 
resigned after 60 years of continuous service. A 
few years ago he accepted the position in charge 
of outside work, but was obliged to resign. 


Herbert Jones has accepted a position as cloth 
inspector in the weave room of the Saranac Mills. 
Blackstone. Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Coronet Worsted Company, Mapleville, R. I. 


O. L. Suenderhauf, agent at the Beaver Brook 
and Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass., will hereafter 


devote his entire attention to the Beaver Brook 
Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


F. G. Thomas, superintendent at the Beoli Mills. 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been assigned to the posi- 
tion as agent at the Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass.. 
succeeding O. L. Suenderhauf. 


W. H. Hines, who has been superintendent of 
the Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala., for 
the past four years, has resigned. He will accept 


a position at Birmingham as superintendent of the 
Avondale Mills. 


J. Pierce, overseer of the weave room, and 
Dutch Russell, overseer of spinning at the Wood- 


stock Cotton Mills, will accept positions at the 
Avondale Mills. 


E. D. Woodward, overseer of dressing at the 
Sheridan Woolen Mills, Ashuelot, N. H., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a position in an Indiana woolen mill. 
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Max H. McGuire has accepted a position as de- 
signer for the Oakland Manufacturing Company, 
Sykesville, Md. 


George E. Wilbur has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning for the Clinton Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Company, Clinton, Mich. 


John Caswell has been engaged to take charge 
of spinning at the Yantic Woolen Company, Yan- 


tic, Conn. 


Timothy Bee has accepted a position at the Far- 
1] 


well Bleachery, Lowell, Mass., as master mechanic. 
Duncan Mackenzie has accepted a position as 
boss dyer for the Harrison Yarn & Dye Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
James Hartman has resigned his position as boss 
dyer at the Westboro Mills, and accepted a posi- 
tion at Holyoke, Mass 


Wellington Kaler, overseer of weaving at the 
Jackson Company mill at Nashua, N. H., has 
tendered his resignation, after 18 years service. 


S. Woodcock has resigned his position with the 
Hanover Woolen Manufacturing Company, Han- 
over, Conn D. Atkinson has also resigned as 
overser of dressing for the same company. 


William Core has accepted a position as boss 
carder at Webster, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Pawtucket, R. I. 


James A. Shepard, Superintendent at the Mar- 
ston Mills, Skowhegan, Me., has severed his con- 
nection with this firm and has associated himself 
with F. Kenney Manufacturing Company, dealers 
in mill supplies, Dorchester, Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

Martin O’Toole has accepted a position as fore- 
man of the finishing department of the Scotia 
Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. He was for- 
merly with the Dunn Worsted Mill. 


V. P. Thewlis of Clinton, Mass., is to succeed 
the late Thomas J. Maxwell as superintendent of 
the Brigham Woolen Company. 


Clarence Elliott has again taken charge of the 
finishing room at the Cocheco Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company, East Rochester, N. H. He was 
formerly employed at Rockville, Conn. 


George T. Jackson has accepted the position. as 
superintendent of the Cleveland Woolen Mills. 


Charles Bugbee has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at Versailles, Conn. He was 
formerly employed at the Aspinook Bleachery, 
Jewett City, Conn. 


William M. Somers, for the past 14 years boss 
spinner at the Waverly Woolen Company’s mill, 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect June 
Ist. 

J. D. Hamilton, of Beaver Dam, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Columbiaville, Mich. 


Thomas B. Shanahan has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Shanahan Silk Mills. 


Harvey Richardson has accepted a position as 
boss weaver in Torrington, Conn. He was former- 
ly employed at the Assabet mill, Maynard, Mass. 


Walter S. Hobbs, designer at the Assawaga 
Mills, Dayville, Conn., has been promoted to the 
position of manager of the mill at East Glaston- 
bury, Conn., owned by Angus Clark, of the Assa- 
waga Company. 


Harry Whelan, overseer of weaving and design- 
ing at the Ashaway Woolen Co.’s mill at Ashaway, 
R. I., has resigned. 


E. H. Ekbahl has accepted a position as over- 
seer at the Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
Nashua, N. H. 


J. R. Withers has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the new Flynt Mill of Gastonia, N. C. 
He was formerly with the Ozark Mill of that place 


Wm, L. Lasbury, agent at Fitchburg, Mass., is 
to take charge of the Beoli Mills of that city. 


John H. Whitten has resigned his position at 
the Stark Mills and will become interested in the 
firm of Wellington, Sears & Co. E. W. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, general agent for the Consolidated 
Cotton Duck Co., is in charge of the Stark Mills 
for the present. 


John Orr, a prominent manufacturer of cotton 
goods and son of George E. Orr, who introduced 
machine printing in this country, died at his home 
in South Attleboro, Mass. He was born in Lan- 
cashire, England, in 1831. 


Henry P. Curran, a member of the firm of Cast- 
ner, Curran & Bullitt, Philadelphia, died recently 
at Hot Springs, Va., age 55 years. 


Walter B. Sherman has been appointed superin 
tendent of the Textile Braid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 


John Lynch has accepted a position as overseer 
at Stafford Springs, Conn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Adams Woolen Company, Adams, 
Mass. 

A. Buchanan, superintendent of the Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has resigned and ac 
cepted a position at the Darlington Manufacturing 
Company, Darlington, S. C. 


William Somers, overseer of spinning at the 
Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Me., has resigned. He is 
succeeded by James Halliday, formerly second 
hand at the Pioneer Mills, Pittsfield, Me. 


Leonard Main has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Ashaway Woolen Com 
pany, Ashaway, R. I 


Richard Metzner has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving for the Warrentown Woolen 
Company, Torrington, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Lawrence, Mass. 


Joseph Miller, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Calvert Cloth Company, Baltimore, Md., and 
who recently accepted a position as overseer of 
carding at Philadelphia, has resigned. 


Fred Williams has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the dressing room at the Livingstone Mills 
at Washington, R. I. He was formerly second 
hand in that department of the Coronet Mills, 
Mapleville, R. I. 


Nelson R. Hinds has accepted a position with 
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the Oakland Manufacturing Company, Sykesville, 
Md., in the finishing department. He was for- 
merly employed at the Hanover Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, Hanover, IIl. 


B. L. Harney, overseer of weaving at the Laurel 
Manufacturing Company, Somerville, N. J., has 
resigned. 


James Hirst has accepted a position with the 
Edward T. Steele Company, Bristol, Pa. He was 
formerly employed at the Allen Woolen Company, 


Rochester, N. H. 


Thomas H. Taylor has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing for the Sheridan Woolen 
Mills, Ashuelot, N. H. 


Matthew Chadwick, overseer of ring spinning 
for the Montreal Cotton Company, Quebec, Can- 
ada, has severed his connection with that firm after 
18 years’ service. 


William Hesseldin has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving for the Laurel Manufacturing 
Company, Somerville, N. J. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward Smith, overseer of weaving at the Ex- 
celsior Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Thomas Angus has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the calendar department of the Middlesex 
Print & Dye Works, Somerville, N. J. He was 
formerly employed at Wilmington, Del. 


Thomas Byron, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Saxonville Woolen Company, Sax- 
onville, Mass., has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding for the Atlas Linen Company, Mere- 
dith, N. H. 


Edward Nelson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Atlas Linen Company, 
Meredith, N. H. 


Ralph J. Weeks has accepted a position as sec- 
ond hand in the card room under T. F. Brennan, 
at Proctorsville, Vt. 


Harry W. Crowe, formerly superintendent at 
the Littleton Hosiery Mills, Littleton, N. C., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Parker 
Hosiery Mill & Dye Works, Portsmouth, Va. 


J. E. Came has accepted a position as overseer 
of finishing for the Wakefield Mfg. Company, 
Wakefield, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
Claremont, N. H. 


Frank L. Morguson, overseer of finishing at the 
Oakland Manufacturing Company, Sykesville, Md., 
has resigned and accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Wytheville Woolen & Knitting 
Mills, Wytheville, Va. 


George F. Emery has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Jewel Brook Woolen 
Company, Ludlow, Vt. He was formerly employed 


at the Saugus Manufacturing Company, Saugus, 
Mass. 


Edgar Eaton has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Seneca Falls Woolen Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. He was formerly employed 
by F. Scott & Son, Saugus, Mass. 


PERSONALS 







James A. Johnson ‘has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding for the Ashland Mills, Jewett 


City, Conn. He was formerly employed at 
Macon, Ga. 


Benjamin Firth has accepted a position with Karl 
Schlatter Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
formerly employed at Germantown, Pa. 


S. S. Welch has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Oella Mills, Oella, Md. He was 
formerly employed at the Connecticut Woolen 
Mills Company, East Willington, Conn. 


William Lynch has taken a position as loom 
fixer at the Hillsborough Woolen Mills, Hillsbor- 
ough Bridge, N. H., succeeding Norris Snow, who 
goes to Glenville, Conn., as boss weaver. 


Timothy Sullivan has resigned his position with 
the Farr Alpaca Mills, Holyoke, Mass., and ac- 
cepted a position on the street railway. A hand- 
some gold watch and chain were presented to him 
by his fellow workers. 


Charles Mennter has resigned his position as 
second hand in the carding department at the 
Taunton Wool Stock Company, Taunton, Mass. 


William E. Cobbett has resigned his position as 
second hand in the card room of the Merchants’ 
Woolen Mill, East Dedham, Mass. 


George S. Morrison has accepted a position as 
second hand in the finishing department of the 
Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing Company, East 
Rochester, N. H. 


Louis Sturtevant has accepted a position in the 


pattern room at the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 
Westerly, R. I. 


Joseph Campbell has accepted a position as sec- 
ond hand in the spinning and warping department 
of the Otis Company, Weare, Mass. 


W. S. Phinney has accepted a position as 
dresser tender at the Edward T. Steele Company, 


Bristol, Pa. He was formerly employed at Somer- 
ville, N. J. 


Fred King has accepted a position as second 
hand in the card room at Meriden, Conn. 


Walter Caswell has accepted a position as loom 
fixer at Central Village, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Elmville, Conn. 


W. E. Morton has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Spalding Mill, 
Griffin, Ga. He was formerly with the Merrimack 
Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 


J. F. Loughridge, formerly of Monticello, Ark., 
has accepted the position as overseer of weaving 
at the Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga., succeeding Mr. 


John Wiils, who resigned to engage in other busi- 
ness. 


T. R. Brinkley has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the Gibson Mills, 
Concord, N. C. He was formerly second hand at 
that mill. 


M. M. Rose has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Fidelity Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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DEATHS. 


Thomas J. Maxwell, a well known manufacturer 
of woolen goods, died after a short illness, aged 
55 years. He was taken suddenly ill while em- 
ployed at the Brigham Woolen Company, where 
he was superintendent at Elmville, Conn. He was 
formerly agent of the Merchants Woolen Mills, 
East Dedham, Mass.; agent of the Peace Dale 
Company, Peace Dale, R. I., and also at Bristol, 
Pa. 


Liberty B. Marble, one of the oldest woolen man- 
ufacturers of Woodstock, Conn., died suddenly at 
his home, Saturday, April 27th. He was born 
March 31, 1819. The funeral services took place 
Wednesday, May rst. 


J. A. Young, superintendent of the Fairmount 
Mills, Fairmount, S. C., died at his home in that 
city Wednesday, April 24th. Mr. Young came 
from England in 1884. 

Frank Devine, boss dyer at the Lippitt Com- 
pany’s mill at Woonsocket, R. I., died at his home 
after four weeks’ illness, at the age of 42 years. He 
was well known in that city and highly regarded 
by those with whom he was employed and by all 
who knew him. He was born in Woonsocket 
Nov. 27, 1864. A widow and one daughter survive 
him. 

The body of Charles E. Barmitz, proprietor ot 
the Star Knitting Mill, of Delanco, N. J., manu- 
facturer of women’s seamless hosiery, was found 
in the meadows below Beverly, N. J.. a few days 
ago, under circumstances which lead to the belief 
that he was murdered. He had left his home 
early the evening before for a fishing excursion, 
and his friends believe that he was probably at- 
tacked by tramps, and while resisting, was shot 
and killed. 


Samuel Bradbury, Jr., the well known resident 
of Germantown, Pa., and also a member of the 
firm of Bradbury Bros., proprietors of the Dalkeith 
Cotton Mills of Nicetown, Pa., died at his home, 
5412 Wayne Avenue, in that city, in his 59th year. 

Joseph Brook Emsley, for the past forty years en- 
gaged with his brother William in manufacturing 
yarn at Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa., died at his 
home in that city Saturday, May 4th, from a com- 
plication of diseases. He is survived by a widow 
and three sons. 

Richard W. Platt, one of the oldest overseers at 
the Charles A. Stevens & Company mill, Ware, 
Mass., died at his home in that place, at the age 
of 80 years. He was born at Rochedale, England, 
May 3, 1827, and came to this country in 1848. 

Crisis T. Scott, one of the oldest woolen manu- 
facturers of Uxbridge, Mass., died at Windsor, 
Conn., at the age of 83 years. He had been a 
native of Uxbridge for a number of years, having 
held different positions in some of the leading 
mills. At one time he was in the woolen manufac- 
turing business with Edward Thayer in Ashuelot, 
N. H. He was formerly at Millbury, Mass., and 
Passaic, N. J. 

George M. Mackenzie, one of the best known 
residents of Pawtucket, R. I., died at his home, 290 
High St., of Bright’s disease. He was employed 
at the Harrison Yarn and Dyeing Company for a 
number of years. 


George Stott, superintendent and paymaster for 
the No. 1 Mill of the Belvidere Woolen Company, 
Lowell, Mass., died at his home in that city of 
heart disease. He was a native of Rochedale, 
an. and came with his family to Lowell in 
1866. 


E. Horatio Talcott, formerly superintendent of 
the Talcott Brothers Woolen Mill at Talcottville, 
Conn., died at Torrington, Conn., May Ist, in his 
5oth year. He was born in Sweden, N. Y. He is 
survived by a widow and one son. 


Stuart W. Smith, a member of the firm of 
Smith, Hogg & Company, died at his home in 
Stamford, Conn., on Friday, May 1oth. Mr. Smith 
was at his place of business as usual on Saturday, 
the 4th, and was taken seriously ill about 7 o’clock 
in the evening of that day. He was 47 years of 
age. Burial took place at his home in Stamford 
on Monday, May 13th. 


Charles Fletcher, one of the best known 
woolen manufacturers, died at the Hotel Touraine, 
Boston, Sunday, May 12th. He was born in 
Thornton, England, Nov. 25, 1839, and came to 
this country in 1864. He first settled in Lawrence, 
Mass., and later accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Valley Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I. In 1875 he leased the Rising Sun Mills, on 
Valley St., and started the manufacturing of 
woolen and worsted. He afterwards founded the 
National & Providence Worsted Mills, the Fulton 
Worsted Mill, Fulton, N. Y.; Saranac Mill, Black- 
stone, Mass., which mills were later absorbed by 
the American Woolen Company. Later built the 
Thornton Worsted Mills, British Hosiery Mills, 
Victory Mills and Prospect Worsted Factory, all 
of Thornton, R. I., which town was named after 
Mr. Fletcher’s birth place. He is survived by a 
widow and three children. 


Harry S. Houghton, Jr., superintendent of the 
Anchor Webbing Company, Woonsocket, R. L., 
died of Bright’s disease at his home in Stowe, 
Mass. He was born in Blackstone, Mass., 54 years 
ago. He has been superintendent of the Whitin 
Manufacturing Company’s plant at Northbridge, 
Mass., also manager of a mill in Montreal before 


accepting the position at the Anchor Webbing 
Company. 


Henry Schadewald, a cotton manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home in that city, 
May roth, at the age of 64 years. He had been in 
the manufacturing business at the North-east cor- 


ner of 3d and Huntington Avenue for a number of 
years. 


John Shaw, a prominent Boston business man 
engaged in the manufacture of dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals at 40 India Wharf, died Wednesday, May rsth, 
of heart disease. He was born in London, Eng., 
in 1841. 


Patrick Connors, assistant dyer at the Burling- 
ton Mills, Winooski, Vt., died at the Allen House, 
in that city, Sunday, May 1oth after a brief illness, 
of heart disease. He was formerly a resident of 
Dover, N. H. 


David Dawson, one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful cotton mill managers in the South, died at 
Cartwright, Ala., after a prolonged illness. 











New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. } 


Textile Texts; Third Edition; Draper Company, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Textile Texts has become a book of general ref- 
erence in the cotton trade and this, the third edi- 
tion, has been revised and enlarged by the addition 
of much new matter. 


A Technical Guide (Leitfaden der Technologie) ; by 
Fritz Lesser; 187 pages, 6 by 9; Published by 
the Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, Halle, 
Germany. Price $1.00. 

This book contains a general sketch of various 
industries such as working the various metals, 
leather manufactures, shoe making, spinning, weav- 
ing and milling. The book is designed more for 
the general reader than for the specialist. It is a 
matter of regret that similar works are not more 
frequently issued in English to disseminate a 
knowledge of the work of the technical world 
among the general public. The text is in German. 


Practical Loom Fixing; by Albert Ainley, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 88 pages, 5 by 7. 
This is a new edition of a well-known handbook 
that has proven of great value to loom fixers and 
all those interested in the practical side of weaving. 


Weaving—Plain and Fancy; by Thomas Nelson, 
Director of the Textile School. North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Raleigh; 84 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2. Price $1.25. 

The author of this book has succeeded in plac- 
ing before the reader a very concise and clear 
statement of plain and fancy weaving, the subjects 
being treated under the following heads: Plain 

Loom; Picking; Beating Up; Additional Motions 

and Parts; Fixing Points; Loom Stopping; 

Shuttle Flying Out; Uneven Cloth; Bad Selvages: 

Cutting Filling; Filling Breaking; Gingham 

Looms; Box Chain Building; Gingham Loom Fix- 

ing Points; Dobby Head Motion; Dobby Fixing 

Points; Pick and Pick Looms; Pick and Pick 

Loom Box Chain Building; Head Motion Fixing 

Points. The book is illustrated and will prove of 

value to both the student and the practical opera- 

tive. 
ee 


Business Literature. 


Cone Pulleys; The Evans Friction Cone Co 
Newton Centre, Mass., has issued a new catalogue 
for 1907 which shows the recent improvements in 
the Evans friction cones. Eight thousand sets are 
now in use in this country and Europe, transmit- 
ting from 1 to 40 h. p. They are built in 47 dii- 
ferent patterns and are adapted to all conditions 
for driving machinery requiring different speeds. 
In the new models the boxes are self-oiling, and all 
parts are interchangeable and readily duplicated. 
The catalogue, which gives full information, may 
be had upon application. 
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Patten’s Dobby; Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 
A pamphlet giving information regarding the 
construction of Patten’s improved dobby of the 
Stafford type. 





Metal Structures; Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago, III. 

A 64-page booklet, printed in two colors and 
with many fine illustrations, describing some of the 
water towers, stand pipes, smoke stacks, grain 
tanks, bridges, etc., built by the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works. Various tables of interest to engi- 
neers are included, as well as a list of the tanks 
and stand pipes they have built and their location. 


Electric Propeller Fans; B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

An eight page folder describing and illustrating 

various types of the Sturtevant electric propeller 

fans. Lists of sizes and prices are also included. 


ee 


As Others See Us. 


A remarkable thing about the American business 
man is that he likes some color of justification to 
be given to his pleasure jaunts. We hear now of 
the great annual Convention at Philadelphia of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the dele- 
gates attend it in their thousands and bring their 
wives. These ladies may take an interest in “Re- 
inforced Concrete in Factory Construction” or 
“Proper Tagging of Cotton,” or they may perceive 
that these formal discussions are merely blinds, 
and that the papers which introduce them are, like 
old sermons, delivered to a nodding congregation 
which will presently awake to the fresh interests 
outside. 

There can be no doubt that some of the re- 
luctance to admit women to the great affairs comes 
from the dislike of being found out. Women have 
generally accepted “business” as a profound mys- 
tery, and have politely acquiesced in our sugges- 
tions that it involves a constant mental strain. 
They gaze down from the balcony upon the mem- 
bers of the Exchange and are impressed by the 
splendid representation of a vastly important in- 
dustry. It is good that they should see something 
of the struggle from a nice distance at which gos- 
sip cannot be distinguished from the refinements 
of bargaining. The manufacturers are having an 
exhibition of textile machinery in Philadelphia, 
and this is capital, for machinery is vastly impres- 
sive to those who do not understand it. The 
guests of the Association, too, are to have badges 
with pendants of gold and a representation of the 
American flag with a cotton flower on it, and this, 
too, may curb the critical spirit. We have not 
heard that our representatives at the International 
Federation will take their wives to Vienna next 
week, but they are serious people and cannot take 
their work quite in the holiday spirit—The Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian. 

ee 


The Standard Bleachery, Carlton Hill, N. J., is 
installing a tenter frame drying apparatus fur- 
nished by the B F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, 
Mass. 
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Textile Graduates of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


Following are the graduates from the above 
named school during March and April: 

Complete Cotton Course: Russell H. Handy, 
Manville, R. I.; A. S. Mellichamp, Piedmont, S. C. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Course: R. H. 
Armfield, Greensboro, N. C.; W. W. Beeland, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Archie Bouknight, Newberry, S. C.; J. 
E. Creeson, Augusta, Ga.; Joseph A. Jarrett, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada; Moses Lowd, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Jeremiah P. McAuliffe, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Herbert Pollard, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada; 
Alphonso Ross, Lisbon, Me.; A. J. Whittemore, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Cotton Warp Preparation and Plain Weaving 
Course: Alex. Campbell, Lonsdale, R. I.; Edward 
Mitchell, Cohoes, N. Y.; George A. Tripp, North 
Tiverton, R. I. 

Fancy Cotton Weaving Course: Chas. Sullivan, 
Auburn, Me. 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and Plain Weaving 
Course: Thomas C. Stocks, Exeter, N. H. 

Complete Textile Designing Course: Horace 
Fletcher, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles E. William- 
son, York, Pa. 

Theory of Textile Designing Course: James 
Coulton, Newton, Mass. 

Cotton Designing Course: Jesse D. Bromley, 
Hopedale, Mass.; William F. Costley, Fall River, 
Mass.; Evariste Talbot, Fall River, Mass. 

Woolen and Worsted Designing Course: Cur- 
tis E. Adams, Unionville, Mass.; Wm. H. John- 
ston, Maynard, Mass.; Wm. Reid, Woonsocket, 
R. 1. 

Woolen Carding and Spinning Course: John H. 
Gagan, Lowell, Mass.; Abner S. Jones, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred L. Small, Sanger- 
ville, Me.; Elmer Walker, Newfane, N. Y. 

Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving Course: 
Charles Theiss, Goffs Falls, N. H. 

Worsted Warp Preparation and Weaving 
Course: Fred Meal, Plymouth, Mass. 

Woolen Carding, Spinning and Weaving Course: 
R. R. Rhodabarger, East Brady, Pa.; Forbes D. 
Schram, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Yarn Reeling, Warping and Winding Course: 
James Jackson, North Adams, Mass. 


a ee 
Heddle Suit. 


The United States Circuit Court has entered a 
decree in favor*of the Gibbs Loom Harness & 
Reed Co. of Clinton, in the suit for infringement 
brought by them against Howard Brothers Mfg. 
Co. for the infringement of an invention of Wil- 
liam H. Gibbs. relating to automatic heddle mak- 
ing machines, used for twin wire heddles. 


——————— 


The Sturtevant Engineering Company of 147 
Queen Victoria Street, London, who are the Euro- 
pean representatives of the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., have just opened a new 
office at 2, Rue Lebeau, Brussels. 


Sizing Cotton Warps. 


Arabol Gloy G, one of the staples of the Arabol 
Mig. Co., 100 William St., New York, when used 
in its pure state gives, they state, excellent results 
in light or heavy sizing of cotton warps and is es- 
pecially recommended for use on export goods, 
such as China shirtings, drills, denims, coarse or 
medium goods, etc. Mixed with starch it gives it 
more volume and adhesive power and adds elas- 
ticity and tensile strength. 


———— 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 


Joseph W. North & Son, proprietors of the 
Elizabeth Knitting Mills, Elizabeth, N. J., have 
recently largely increased their production of 
ribbed fleeced underwear by adding machines made 
by the Nye & Tredick Company of Philadelphia 
Messrs. North & Son have special machinery made 
for the manufacture of these popular goods and 
they report receipts of large orders. 

—__.¢__ ______ 


First Principles of Drying. 


A substance becomes dry by the evaporation of 
its inherent moisture into the surrounding space. 
If this space be confined it soon becomes saturated 
and the process stops. Hence, constant change is 
necessary in order that the moisture given off may 
be continually carried away. 

In practice, air movement is therefore absolutely 
essential to the process of drying. Hence the ne- 
cessity of forced circulation by means of a fan, 
when positive and equable results are desired 
Heat is merely a useful accessory to decrease the 
time of drying by increasing both the rate of evap- 
oration and the absorbing power of the surround- 
ing space. 

It makes no difference whether this space is a 
vacuum or filled with air; under either condition 
it will take up a stated weight of vapor. From this 
it appears that the vapor molecules find sufficient 
space between the molecules of air. But the con 
verse is not true, for somewhat less air will be 
contained in-a given space saturated with vapor 
than in one devoid of moisture. In other words 
the air does not seem to find sufficient space be 
tween the molecules of vapor. If the temperature 
of the space be increased, opportunity will thereby 
be provided for the vaporization of more water, but 
if it be decreased its capacity for moisture will be 
reduced, and visible water will be deposited. The 
temperature at which this takes place is known as 
the “dew point” and depends upon the jnitial de 
gree of saturation of the given space; the less the 
relative saturation the lower the dew-point. 

The capacity of air for absorption—or more 
properly speaking, the amount of vapor which a 
given space will contain,—increases rapidly with 
the temperature. It is principally for this reason 
that heat is such a valuable accessory to the dry 
ing process. Upon these principles has been de- 
veloped the blower type of kiln in which all the 
heating surface is massed in connection with the 
fan which forces the warm air into contact with 
the material to be dried. The B. F. Sturtevant Co 
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Concrete Blocks. 







A new industry has been established in Somer- 
ville by Simpson Brothers Corporation, 166 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. 

It is a fully-equipped plant for producing hy- 
draulic pressed concrete blocks for building pur- 
poses. These blocks are of varying dimensions, 
but any of them are of a size to be handled by one 
man. They are all two-piece blocks to make a 
hollow wall and the exposed sides are of various 
finishes to suit the requirements. They are for use 
on outside walls or for partitions in buildings and 
have the appearance of very fine grained stone. 

The plant is located on Somerville Ave., near 
the East Cambridge Station of the Southern Di- 
vision, just inside the Somerville line. It consists 
of a main building and a number of sheds. In the 
main building is the hydraulic press machinery 
where the mixture is made, passed along to the 
machine where, in a fraction of a minute, barely 
five seconds in fact, it is subjected to a pressure of 
one hundred tons to the square foot and trans- 
formed into the perfect block which is placed on a 
rack and taken to the shed, where it is cured for 
some time and then stocked in the open, ready for 
use. The sheds are so constructed that the curing 
process can be hastened if desired by the use of 
steam which can be admitted directly in contact 
with the blocks after they are closed in the sheds. 

Simpson Brothers Corporation are prepared to 
execute orders for these blocks as received and 
the demand is one which, although great at pres- 
ent, is constantly growing. 

—________ 4 .. 


Notes from Georgia. 


Augusta cotton manufacturers have posted in 
their mills official notice of an increase in wages 
to steady workmen. The payday is once every 
two weeks and the employe who has worked 
twelve days in that time will receive a bonus of 6 
per cent. over the wage scale; to those who have 
worked eleven days, an advance of five per cent. 
is given. The object of this is to dicourage loafing 
and keep the machinery going. 

Just one year ago, May 21, ground was broken 
in La Grange, Ga., for a new cotton mill and by 
June 1 the mill will begin filling its orders for 
duck. The work of erecting the buildings, in- 
stalling the machinery, building the cottages, and 
arranging all the many details connected with such 
an enterprise could not have been carried out in 
so short a space of time if the men connected with 
it had not been endowed with a combination of 
knowledge and energy. The goods to be made 
will be of a high class and only skilled help will 
be employed, thus guaranteeing good wages. 
When running to its full capacity the mill will re- 
quire five hundred employes and use_ thirty or 
more bales of cotton per day. R. M. P. 

ee 

The New Underwear Mfg. Co. Building at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., is being equipped by the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Company of Boston, Mass., with a complete 
heating and ventilating system. The building con- 
tains nearly half a million cubic feet of space 
within which the air will be changed three times 
per hour. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


‘¢Perolin’’—A Dustless Sweeping Compound. 


Announcement has just been made of recently 

completed arrangements by which the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., the well known asbestos firm, 
with branches in all the leading cities, has ac- 
quired the exclusive sales agency for “Perolin” 
throughout the United States. 
_ “Perolin” prevents the dust and dirt nuisance 
in public buildings, stores, factories, schools and 
homes. The most common method is to use wet 
sawdust, or sawdust, sand or salt mixed with crude 
oil or kerosene. All of these are ineffective—most 
of them are highly combustible and, instead | of 
cleaning the floors, leave them in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Wet sawdust to a certain extent allays 
the dust but it leaves the floor muddy. Oily com- 
pounds assist in laying dust but leave the floors, 
carpets and rugs soiled. Oiled floors are con- 
demned by the Fire Insurance Underwriters Asso- 
ciation because of the added fire hazard. 

“Perolin” is a fireproof floor cleaning com- 
pound. Instead of laying the dust—it absorbs it. 
It draws the dust from cracks and crevices in the 
floors and from carpets and rugs. It is a power- 
ful disinfectant, destroying all disease germs that 
are common with dust; leaving the air pure and 
wholesome, and the floor absolutely clean. 

Sixty-five per cent. of all diseases are caused by 
dust infection. “Perolin” offers great protection 
against contagion from this cause. A test was 
recently made in one of the Chicago hospitals, to 
ascertain the number of living germs floating in 
the air, before and after ordinary sweeping, and 
then after sweeping with “Perolin.” Before sweep- 
ing the room, it was found that 96 bacteria settled 
on a plate in four minutes. Immediately after 
sweeping, a similar test showed over 3,000 bac- 
teria. A test was then made by thoroughly sweep- 
ing the room with “Perolin,” and only 45 bacteria 
were found on the plate. 

“Perolin” will not only settle and absorb the 
dust, caused by sweeping, but it will also clean. 
brighten and preserve carpets, rugs and floorings, 
and save curtains, tapestries, pictures and furniture 
from becoming soiled and discolored. Probably 
the most common substitute for “Perolin” is wet 
sawdust. This, however, has several disadvan- 
tages; it only lays the dust in sweeping, because 
the water causes the dust to stick to the sawdust. 
This dust, remaining on the wet surface of the 
sawdust, will naturally be smeared all over the 
floor during sweeping, and this, when dried out, 
will again circulate in the air, so that no good, as 
far as removing the dust is concerned, will have 
been accomplished. Furthermore, wet sawdust will 
leave dirty streaks on the floor, so that even more 
scrubbing or mopping is necessary than if nothing 
were used. It is needless to say that wet sawdust 
cannot be used on carpets. 

“Perolin” is the original sweeping compound, 
having been invented over fifty years ago by a well 
known German chemist. It has long been a 
standard article throughout Germany, and its suc 
cess there led to its introduction into the United 
States. 

The success of “Perolin” has led to a number of 
imitations, which, like all imitations, lack the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the genuine article. 
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The Arguto Oilless Bearings. 


One of the most tastefully arranged exhibits at 
the exhibition of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association held in Philadelphia during the 
month of May last, was that of the Arguto Oilless 
Bearing Co., whose factory and offices are at 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. The exhibit, which 
consisted of models of different textile machines 
fitted with their bearings, was the object of much 
investigation by manufacturers. Norman Mellor, 
who had personal charge of the exhibit and who is 
an expert on the subject of bearings, demonstrated 
to the visitors why these bearings should be used 
in their mills. Another feature of the exhibition 
which excited comment was a number of testi- 
monials which had been received by the company 
from many of the most prominent textile mills in 
this country. 

————__—_——_ 


A New Machinery Company. 


The Sampson Clutch Manufacturing Company, 
which has recently been formed in Philadelphia, in 
addition to manufacturing a new and patented fric- 
tion clutch and gears, will also build reels, creels, 
roller covering machines and a general line of tex- 
tile machinery and do repair work of all kinds for 
textile manufacturers. The company has a capital 
of $125,000 and the following officers: Thomas C. 
Sedinger, president; Arthur Stead, treasurer, who 
is well known to textile manufacturers in this coun- 
try and Europe as an importer and dealer in tex- 
tile machinery for woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers and mill supplies; M. A. Brookman, secre- 
tary; and T. E. Evans, manager. The company 
has equipped its shops, which are located at 1524 
Frankford Avenue, with new machinery and is now 
commencing to turn out its machines. The main 
Offices are at the works with a branch office at 227 
Chestnut Street. 


Shlac Lac Glue. 


The Union Casein Company, 2314 Wood Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of “Shlac Lac Glue” 
have recently issued a small circular which they 
are sending out to the textile trade, explaining its 
merits as follows: 


Shlac Lac is furnished in either granulated or 
powdered form. It makes a colorless, transparent 
glue that becomes more or less waterproof where 
applied when dry. 

lt is far superior to hide or bone glue, dextrine, 
etc. Jt adheres to oiled goods, leather, cloth, 
metal, glass, veneer panels, fibre board, etc., which 
when dry is not affected by moisture or dampness. 

Shlac Lac produces a superior transparent sizing 
for paper, leather, piece goods, burlaps, yarns, etc. 
It will not flake when dry, due to its penetrating 
peculiar flexibility and waterproof qualities. It is 
excellent for stamping and printing. 

Shlac Lac makes an excellent primer and filler 
for wood and other goods. It dries hard, produc- 
ing a firm, flexible surface, making a great saving 
in varnish. It will mix with and produce fast 
colors. 

It will take more water than any other glue—its 
advantages are economy and best results. 

Powdered Shlac Lac will produce within thirty 
minutes the strongest kind of paste. No heat re- 
quired to make the paste. Slow or quick setting 
Shiac Lac furnished as required. Samples fur- 
nished. 

It is stated that while this glue is suitable for 
the purposes mentioned it can also be used with 
great advantage by manufacturers of textile fab- 
rics for the purpose of sizing yarns and fabrics. 
Textile manufacturers are advised to look into its 
merits by securing a sample and seeing exactly 
just what it will do. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BOBBIN HOLDER. 851,774. 
kakee, IIl. 

BRAIDING MACHINES. Drive and Stop 
Mechanism for. : Henry Janssen, 
Wyoming, Pa., assignor to Textile Machine 
Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

CARDING MACHINE. 
Kehoe, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTON. Means for Controlling Feed of. 850,- 
716. Thomas A. Andrews, Grantville, Ga. 

The arrangement of parts in accordance with the 
features of this invention provides a door or valve 
inside the air pipe or shaft which is connected to 
and operates simultaneously with the outer trip- 
valve or door, and when the latter is opened the in- 
side valve or door is disposed obliquely across the 
air pipe or shaft and shuts off all communication 
of the fan with the elevator. -Conversely, when 
the outer trip valve or door is closed the inner 
valve or door is caused to assume a vertical posi- 
tion within the air pipe or shaft and permit the 
fan to exert an unobstructed suction through the 
pipe or shaft and elevator. By this arrangement 
also the outer trip door or valve is caused to as- 


Frank Pope, Kan- 


852,330. Martin A 


sume a certain angular position and is so held 
when opened by the inner valve or door and air is 
cut off sufficiently from the fan to enable the latter 
to maintain the same speed with advantages in the 
operation of the power-belts and a material reduc- 
tion in the wear and tear on the machine. 
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CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 
B. Gury, St. Louis, Mo. 

CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 
B. Gury, St. Louis, Mo. 


COTTON PRESS. 852,825. 


Ramus, Petronia, Ala. 


850,927. John 
850,928. John 


William G. De- 


DECORTICATING MACHINE. 852,377. 
Charles N. Davis, New York City. 
DECORTICATING MACHINE. 852,378. 


Charles N. Davis, New York City. 
DYED FIBRES and Fabrics. Fixing or Setting 


the Colors of. 852,943. Louis B. Fortner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DYEING MACHINE. 853,700. Napoleon La- 


bonty, Pawtucket, R. I. 

DYEING MACHINE. 854,417. John R. Green- 
wood, Boothwyn, Pa. 

DYER’S VAT. 853,627. Matthew C. Tuttle, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

FABRIC CLEANSING Apparatus. Textile. 852,- 
804. Albert H. Scroxton, Battersea, London, 
and William H. Cannon, London, England. 

FLAX BREAKING Apparatus. 852,503. Willard 
R. Green, Muscatine, Ia., assignor to United 
States Textile Company, Boston, Mass. 

LACING. Shoe. 852,747. Ferdinand Thun, Wyo- 
missing, Pa., assignor to Textile Machine 
Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

LOOM. 853,641. John Lapalme, Central Falls, 
Weis 


LOOM CUTTING Attachment. 
Tilt, Montclair, N. J. 

LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 853,199. Clare H. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM PICKER Finder. 853,600. Eppa H. 
Ryon, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM PICKER. 851,250. Luther Pilling, Dan- 
ielson, Conn. 


851,570. Albert 


LOOM PICKER Sticks. Lug Strap for. 852,522. 
Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. 
LOOMS. Picking Cam for. 851,225. John F. 


Donahue, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor of one- 
half to James Eastham, Cumberland, R. I. 
LOOM SHUTTLE. 851,853. Constant Aillery, 
New Bedford, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 851,647. Howard W. 
3racken, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM SHUTTLE Binder. 851,545. Napoleon 
Blanchette, Biddeford, Me. 

LOOM WITH SLIDING Front Plate for the 
Shuttle Box. 851,905. Edward S. Stimson, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM WITH SLIDING Front Plate for the 


Shuttle Boxes. Automatic Shuttle Changing. 
853,839. Wallace I. Stimpson, Milford, Mass., 
assignor to Draper Co. 
LOOM TUFTING Mechanism. 853,471. William 
Pearsall, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Mat- 
thew J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 
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LOOM WARP STOP MOTION. 854,167. Den- 
nis M. Hollins, Blackburn, England, assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM WARP STOP MOTION, 851,040. Wil- 
liam R. Stitt, Belfast, and Arthur J. Davidson, 
Crossgar, Ireland. 

LOOM WARP STOP MOTION. 851,337. Ed- 
win Barnes, Boston, Mass., assignor to Wil- 
liam Firth, Brookline, Mass. 

LOOM, Weft Replenishing. 854,673. Herbert 
Smith and Joseph V. Langley, New Bedford, 
Mass., assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOMS. Combined Parallel Rocker and Picking 
Stick Check for. 852,515. William Leary, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

PILE FABRIC, Woven. 853,713. 
Minifie, Little Falls, N. J. 

SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. 
K. Stewart, Chicago, II. 

SPINNING OR TWISTING Apparatus. Ring. 
851,812. George W. Knight, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINNING OR TWISTING FRAMES. Tape 
Pulley for. 853,371. Francis W. Nims, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

This invention relates to that class of spinning 
or twisting frames which are employed in spinning 
worsted and other materials. 

The especial object of this invention is to com- 
bine the tape pulleys and their supports in such a 


William A. 


852,909. John 





manner as to permit the more ready removal and 
replacement of the driving tapes. 

The especial object of the invention is to provide 
for mounting the tape-pulleys in such a way that 
the bands or tapes are held from becoming dis- 
placed or tangled together, but which, nevertheless, 
will permit the driving tapes being removed or 
replaced without taking the tension pulleys off 
their bearings. 

SPINNING AND TWISTING Machine. 


851,952. 
Charles E. Lombard, East Wilton, Me. 


TEXTILE MACHINE Spindle. 851,921. Henry 
Cruse, Blackley, Manchester, Eng. 
TWISTING AND SPINNING Machines. Con- 


struction of Carrier Bar Mechanisms for. 851,- 
672. Frank R. Jones, Worcester, Mass. 
WEAVING, Device for Cross. 852,520. Heinrich 


Theodor Pestalozzi, Zurich, Switzerland. 

In gauze weaving the weaver has to work with 
pairs of warp threads, one of each pair being 
termed the “ground-warp” and the other the 
“crossing-warp,’ or “whip-warp,” so that on the 
one treadle movement or on one pick the whip 
warp thread will be brought up on the right side 
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of the ground warp, and on the next pick the whip 
warp thread will be brought up on the left side of 
the ground warp. This has heretofore been ac- 
complished by the employment of a back harness 
together with a front harness, or in jacquard gauze 
weaving by the employment of mails serving as a 
back harness together with mails serving as a 
front harness. 

The improved apparatus forming the subject 
of the present patent renders it possible to dis- 
pense with the back harness, while still enabling 
the finest fabrics to be woven. 


Fig. 1 shows a portion of an apparatus forming 
one embodiment of the invention in elevation 
in the position of rest: Figs. 2 and 3 are elevations 
showing the apparatus at the end of the two 
treadle-movements. 


WOOL WASHING and Cleaning Apparatus. 
Electric. 854,028. George D. Burton, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to American Electrical Proc- 
ess Co., Boston, Mass. 

WOOL SCOURING Machine. 
O. Milne, Stockton, Cal. 

WOVEN FABRIC. 854,220. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

YARN BALLING Machine. 850,908. Frederick 
R. Denisthorpe and Andrew Chambers, Leices- 
ter, Eng. 

YARN AND MAKING Same. Party-Colored. 
852,356. William M. Stevenson, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., assignor to Hodges Fibre Carpet 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. : 


854,372. Walter 


E. Kerr, 


James 


— 9 ee 


Textile Trade-Marks Registered. 


Sewing Thread. The American Thread 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“Alpha.” 


“Arctic.” Knitted Socks, Coats and Vests. 
H. Parker, Malden, Mass. 


John 


“Aunt Lydia’s.” 
‘*‘Auto.” 


“Beauty and Strength Amazon Silk.” 


“Bungalow.” 
“Clover.” 
“Diadem.” 


“Dilustra.” 


“Electric.” 
“Empire.” 


“Empire.” 


“Fame.” 


“Fast Black. Wm. Simpson & Sons.” 
“Fearless.” 


“Great Dane.” 
“Hart's.” 
“Mermaid.” 
“Moline Cross Brand.” 
Poppy.” 

“Pyramid.” 
“Rowena.” 
“Sapho.” 
‘ou. 


“Suskana.” 


“The Bristol Mills.” 
“24 Karat.” 
“Viyella.” 
OW. a 
“Welch.” 
“Williamsville A-r1.” 


“Williamsville B-2.” 


Sewing Silk and Thread. The 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Silk Dress Goods. Fried, Mendelson & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Silk and Silk 
and Cotton Mixed Piece Goods. Max Strauss 
New York, N. Y. 

Silk Piece Goods. 
Bentley Silk Co., Newton, N. J. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. 
can Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sewing Thread and Silk. The Ameri- 
can Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Silk Piece Goods and Silk Mixe: 
Piece Goods. Susquehanna Silk Mills, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sewing Silk and Thread. 
can Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Cotton Batting. Walker & Harp Mig 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Silk Piece Godds. 
Paterson, N. 


Valentine & 


The Ameri 


The Ameri 


Empire Silk Co., 


5 
“Eye.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The American 


Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Printed and Dyed Textile Fabrics. The 
Eddystone Mfg. Co., Eddystone, Pa. 

Printed and 
Dyed Textile Fabrics. The Eddystone Mfg 
Co., Eddystone, Pa. 

Brown and Bleached Cotton Sheet 
ings, Shirting and Drills. The Monohansett 
Mig. Co., Putnam, Conn. 

Sweaters. 
Needham, Mass. 
Sewing Cotton. 
Bolton, England. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Linen and Linen Mixed 
Piece Goods. John Lonke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Muslin Sheets. Hale Bros., Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Woolen Dress Goods and Cloakings 
Frank D. Glazier, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
Elastic Webbing. DeGraff & Palmer, 
New York City. 

Sheeting, Shirtings, Drillings and Osna- 
burgs. Minot, Hooper & Co., New York City 
Silk Piece Goods and Silk Mixed 
Piece Goods. Susquehanna Silk Mills, New 
York, N. Y. 


George E. Wye Co.. 
Jas. Chadwick & Bro.. 


“S. W. M.’s.” Woolen Broadcloths. Stott Woolen 


Co., Stottville, N. Y. 

Knitted Underwear. The 
Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Silk Piece Goods and Ribbons 
Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Woolen Piece Goods and Haircloth. 
William Hollins & Co., Ltd., Nottingham, Eng 
Mesh Veilings and Net Fabrics. Weil 
Brothers, N. Y. 

Knitted Underwear. The H. L. Welch 
Hosiery Co., Waterville, Conn. 

Cotton Piece Goods. Wil- 
liamsville Mfg. Co., Killingly, Conn. 

Cotton Piece Goods. Wil- 
liamsville Mfg. Co., Killingly, Conn. 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, ” BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


DIRECT . .. 


wroerensor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food — not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 











Buyers’ Index. 





The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 


classified index, may be found upon referrin 

Buyers who are unable to 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 





Accounts Financed, 
Cathrall, W. M. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines, 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—-See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. | 
Morris & Co. | 
Belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Cotton 


(Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 

Bobbin and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


to their advertisement. 


Boiler Cleaners, 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Insur- 


Box Shook. 


Connecticut Box Company. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


| Bridges. 


Scaife, W. B.., & Sons. 
Brushers. 
—-See Napping Machines. 


| Brushes. 


Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


| Burr Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Birch, 


Ma- 


| Carbonizing Machinery. 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 


Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


| Carded Cotton. 


Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 

Indian Orchard Company. 

Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds e 

—See Automatic Feeds. 


| Card Grinding Machinery. 


Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Carders’ Tools. 

Brown, Wm. H., Co. 

| Carpet Machinery. 

| Altemus, Jacob K. 

| Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 

nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
SU refer them to proper sources. 

eadings will please notify the publishers. 


Such omissions 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Casting Repairs. 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemical Apparatus. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemical Glassware and 
celain. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemical Supplies. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—See Cutting Machinery. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 


Por- 


(Arthur Birch, 


| Combs (Wool and Cotton), 


Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

| Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
| Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

—See Paper Tubes. 

| Copper Print Rollers. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cornices. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
| Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cost and Accounting Systems. 
| Wright, R. A. 
| Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charlies, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 


Co. 
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Cotton—cont. 


Tolar & Hart. 
Wonalancet Company. 

Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Cranes, 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Stafford, G. W.. Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 


Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 


American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth. H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas.. Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Uryiug Boards. 


Bull, William C, 

Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 

——See Wool and 
Dust Collector 


Waste Dusters. 
s. 


Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleuchers 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 


Davidson, J. F. 


Fairhill Bleachery. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault. 


Home Bleach & 


Dye Works. 


Ingrahamville Dye Works. 


Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 


Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills 


Mfg. Co. 


Rowland, Samuel. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching und 
Finishing Machinery. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
American Dyeing Machine Cu 


Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


W., & Sons Co. 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. 


Curtis & Marble 
Entwistle, T. C. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, 


Machine Co. 
» Ge. 


& Son. 


Hopkins Machine Works. 


Hunt, Rodney, 


Machine Company. 


Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


Klipstein, A., & 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., 


Co. 
& Co. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Schwartz, L. H. 
Smith, Drum & 


A., & Co. 
Co. 


Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant; B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Whiteley, Willia 


m, & Sons, Lid 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye House Trucks. 


Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 


— See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and 


Chemicals. 


American Dyewood Co. 


Atteaux, F. E., 


& Co. 


Rerlin Aniline Works. 


Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cassella Color Co. 


Continental Colo 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


r & Chemical Co. 


Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 


Klipstein, A., & 
Leyland, Thos., 


Co. 
& Co. 


Metz. H. A., & Co. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes, Walter F.. & Co. 


Thayer, Ed. M. 


Dynamos. 


——See Electric 


| Edgings. 
} — See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 


» & Co. 


Lighting. 


Wks. 


| 


| 


and Finish- | 
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Electrical Construction, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


| Electric Fans. 


American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J.. Mfg. Co. 


| Electric Hoists. 


Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Electric Lighting. 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Electric Motors. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Peerless Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Elevators. 

Salem Elevator Works. 

Embroidery Machines for Hos- 

iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 

Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Engine Stops. 

Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 

Exhaust Heads. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 

Feeds. 

— See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Felting Machinery. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Filters. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 


Finishing Machinery. 
—-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Fire Hose. 

Bureka Fire Hose Co. 

Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
| Fire Inaurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
| dows. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
| Irwin, ‘Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
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Sturtevant 
Electric Ventilating Fans. 


Propeller Fans. 


For low pressures. Built in a full 
line of sizes from 18" to 120" 
with capacities from 2,0C0 to 
175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Motors are dust proof and non- 
heatable. Fans up to 48" for 110 
and 220 volts are carried in 
stock at works and branch ware- 


rooms. 


Cased Fans. 


For high pressures. Built to 
order to meet any requirements. 
Fans are of standard make; 
motors are specially wound to 
give desired speed. Both fan 
and motor are Sturtevant pro- 


ducts. 


Send for Bulletin No. 146. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 
General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 





= 


it 
i} 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Pumps. 
— See Pumps. 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Flated Rolls. 
IMamond Textile Machine Works. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Friction Clutches. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Fuael Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaees (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 


Woolen 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Glue. 
Casein Company. 
Governors (Water Wheel). 
Natl. Water Wheel Governor Co. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grease Cups. 
Cook's, Adam, Sons. 
Grids for Lappers. 
Schaellibaum, R., Co. 
Guat Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 
—-See Ventilating. 
| Heddles. 
| Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Hosiery Labels. 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 

Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 





Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent,*Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, Willlam L. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Invoices Discounted. 
Cathrall, W. M. 
Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


| Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


| 


| 
| 


mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


follows this list. 
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be ©. K.” 


satisfied. 


We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 


BOS TON, 


Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 


Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Fientje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank E. 


INCANDESCENT 


Pettingell- Andrews 





PEERLESS 





Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Treat, Orion. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Ca. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumber (Box, Etc.). 
Connecticut Box Co, 
Lumpers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. 
if you give them a trial you will be more than 


We know that 


Company, 









- MASS. 





Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson Ed., & Bro. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Stead, Arthur. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Goss & Bryce. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Radeer, FE. B., & Sons Co. 
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Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co 
Mill Architects. 

— Bee Architects and Mill Engineers 
Mill Brushes. 

— See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 

—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley's, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Bureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kolb, Frank DB. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Schaellibaum, R., Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Ward & Vandegritt. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Motors. 

——See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 


Oil and Waste Saving Ma- 
chines. 
Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co 
Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Overhead Track and 
Systems. 
Northern Engineering Works 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Packings (Hydraulic 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty 


Trolley 


and 


Co. 
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Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Plastic Cement. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Power Plant Engineers (Steam Elec- 
tric and Water). 
Roberts & Abbott Co. 
Power Specialties. 
Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering Co. 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 


(Cor 
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Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


| Pulleys. 


—See Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pamp Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 

Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 

Rope Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 

Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Rubber Rolls. 

American Wringer Co. 

Ruberoid Roofing. 

Standard Paint Co. 

Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Schools. 

American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


H. W. 


Alphubetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST 


NeW YORK CITY 


ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


AVON AVE 


COMPANY 


BADGER aND 


NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


iz 


LAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT AOVANCE OVER CITY PRICES 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


The original elastic, weatherproof roofing. Resists acid, fire and great 


heat. 


Contains no paper or tar and will not crack, tear, rot or melt. 


Invaluable for Dyehouses and Sawtooth Roofs 


Ruberoid Roofing is not affected by climatic changes, but remains uni- 
form throughout the whole year. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


General Offices, 100 William St., New York. 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 


Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing, 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 
—-See Wool Shoddies. 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttle Check. 
Field, M. F., Mfg. Co. 
Shuttles. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Silk Spinning Belting. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 

Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton. New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Kettles. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Casein Company. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Spinning Frames. 
—See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 


Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Spools. 
—-See Bobbins, 
Spoolers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay. Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Boilers. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & | 


Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 

Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 

Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
—-See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
| Tanks and Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
wn Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Cc. 
| Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
Schools. 


| Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
| Time Checka. 
American Railway Supply Co. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
| Trade Mark Stamps. 
| ih Co. 
| Trolleys. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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A. D. LITTLE. 


H. J. Skinner 
H. S. Mork 


F. A. Olmsted 
R. D. Gilbert 
Cc. F. Woods 
H. P. Carruth 





Tracking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
Turbines. 

— Bee Water Wheels. 


, Twine. 

& American Mfg. Co. 

- Plymouth Cordage Co 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


aan 
| 
| 










































































































































































New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
.s Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
. Tolhurst Machine Works. 

§ Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Biroceo Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
@urtevant, B. F., Co. 
Ventilators. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. 

Butwistle, T. C., Co. 


E Warping and Beaming Machin- 
Fe ery. 
E Altemus, J. EK. 


Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Léa. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
‘ Draper Company. 
ty Kip-Armstrong Co 





















































































































































Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 











prop.) 











Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 
matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford Co. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 
93 Broad St., Boston 
Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
United Water Improvement Co. 


Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alecott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Natl. Water Wheel Governor Co 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Winders (Back). 


Taylor, James. 


| Winders peeeters- 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Ltd. 


| Winches. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


| Wood Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


| Wool. 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. | 


Schofield, Edwin F. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 


Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


| Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


| Wool Cleaning Compound. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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| Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Saas and Worsted Machin 


ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. %., & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool, Senineeaas Process 

or. 
Heyer, Charlies H. 


Wool Oliling Apparatus. 


Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, r Co. 


Scrymse 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile — Co. 
Riley, C. B., Compan 
Rodney Hunt Machine “Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yarns (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
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System is in Use, 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co, 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, B. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, B. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


O PERSON CONNECTED WITH | 
THIS COMPANY 
INVESTMENT OR OTHER | 

interest in the Casualty Company of Am- 

erica, nor has anybody connected with 
that company any interest in ours. 







In Rebating 20% on Flywheel 
and Employer’s Liability In- 
surance where the Monarch 
Engine-Stop and Speed Limit 









the Casualty Company simply recognizes 
the preventive value of the Monarch Sys- 
tem, just as fire insurance companies rec- 
ognize the reduced hazard 


matic sprinklers are installed. 
Write today for full particulars. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co. 
127 East 12th St., New York 


| 
| 
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HAS ANY 













where auto- 

















Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 


Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knuitting 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Seranton Yarn Finishing Co 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURREKR STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
in Textile Ma- 
We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Cotton and Burlaps. 


latest 
chines. 


inprovements 


municate with parties 














Novelty Yarns, 

| Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 

| Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Spool Cotton. 


Yarns. 


Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 


Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 


| Woolen Yarns. 
Co. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 


| Worsted Yarns. 
| Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
| Pocasset Worsted Co. 


' Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Alphrbetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 















BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Noils, Etc. 














Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


















































Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
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Complete Restoration 


of 


Broken and Cracked Machinery 
At Small Cost 


Get new list of Special Prices 
for Ferrofix Process Shop Licenses 





Spinning Frame Casting made in Great Britain 
and badly broken in transit. Was completely re- 
stored by Ferrofix Process in a few hours and at 
nominal expense. 


which will enable you to quickly and completely re- 
store broken and cracked machinery, thereby effect- 
ting very great economy in your operating expenses. 


The 
American Ferrofix 
Brazing Co. 


1003-1005 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. M. Love 


Southern Agent 
501 Empire Building - 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Works 
The Ferrofix Brazing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 
2024 Cuthbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2930 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York Brazing Co., 
196 Eleventh Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Ferrofix Co., 
1008 First Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Due mufacturers Forwarding 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST 
relephone Connection. 


», NEW VLORK 


Not once only, but many times 


are 


H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


37 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles 


With and without agitators. 
sizing. 


we cleaning up remnants, left-overs, odds 


and ends for 


the same manufacturers, 
agents and jobbers. 


selling 
We do the job quick and 
do it right—that’s the reason why. 


Used for dissolving and mixing 
Also used by Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers and Cotton 
Printers for mixing, coloring and finishing compounds. 


Some of Our Textile Customers: 

The Derby Cotton Miils, Shelton, Ct. Crompton, R. I. 
Burtworth Carpet Co., Chicopee, Mass. Charlotte Cordage Co., Charlotte, N.C, 
Ohio Falls Dye and Finishing Works, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crompton Company, 
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Actual results have demonstrated that, given the same number of 
machines, the textile mill using Individual Westinghouse Motors 
to drive its machines will turn out a greater quantity of product 
of a better quality, and do it at a lower labor cost, than mills where 


shafting and belting are being used. 


















Furthermore the absence of shafting (dripping oil), and of belting 
(slipping), gives to individual drive economical advantages not to 
be overlooked. 





For figures and statistics verifying the above statements. 





Ask Westinghouse Electric 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 





This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 


Puuisned y LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHAS. T. MAIN 


Plans, Specifications and (Formerly of Dean & Main.) 


Superintendence for the J 
Construction or Reor- Valuations and Reports 


snzaticn of Texte | Mill Engineer and Architect, | 2pisttrsate, Renta, 
lants, including Steam > , Taxes or Insurance. 
and Water Power 907 913 INTERNATIONAL TrRUsT Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WinLrIAMmM xk... PUFF FIR, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems. 


—— | GOSS & BRYCE, 
Reports, for manu- 


Specifications, facturing Designing and Consulting 
Power Plants, Duplicate and 


Mill and Factory Interchangeable _ Mechanical Engineers 
Equipments. Mechanism. 76 William Street, NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Reels for Cotton "mei | inane 


ted Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spool - General Zontractor. 
Paten osiery » and Spoolers. 

ILL BUILDING PECIALTY. References made to some of 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 
ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery | E4ward Jefferson & Brother, 


| SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ALE, GUPPLI£N® The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA Leeds, England 


Send for list and state what is wanted. MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


vew axp creo | Worsted Machinelt 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. | 127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


One Piece wre 
Wheel 

in our Reversible fans, especially 

adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 


Get Catalogue 58 D. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP ’Y:, 
Faetory, Bucyrus, O. MAIN OFFICE :—Stewart and 25th, Chicago. 
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PATENTS CROSBY & GRECORY, 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conduct de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special aud shaaetaiiodion Gee 1 
ing ae eee wool, Jeathies + eee wares ae is cael boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 

nventions an eam enginevring. ye have had wide experience xtile patents cases. arge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. . a Sees wo Ce 




















Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


General Accounting. 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


Periodical or Casual Audits; 

























a, 





Cost and Accounting Systems 


Consultations and 








Mill accounts financed 
Manufacturers invoices discounted 


W. M. CATHRALL 
549 Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS | ¥2=0™4NsS & IRONSIDE 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, Oe er ee 
- - 146 BROADWAY 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


Va 





TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 
for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear ‘iin 
eenkee thie 1 ay = Finishing a. Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
Special Machinery. Tried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 





The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ‘* Ax¢tz Pluvius” system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor. The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Love// 
Windo& Operating Device by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 


Yarn Salesman, with 
good trade would like 
ner ot cottor varr 


sion Address 


practical experience and 
to communicate with spin- 
to sell their goods on commis- 
Textile World Record. 


Wanted Good Firm or Capitalist to take up man- 
ufacture of tapestry and Brussels carpets, block 
printed, equal to dyed. Yarn work, also table 
cover lings Englishman at present in the States. 
Address “Tapestry,” Textile World Record. 


Aniline Black. Wanted private 
ably new company to take up above work. Equal 
to best English for silesias and linings Excep- 
tional chance for promotion of new company. Ad- 
dress “Englishmar Textile World Record 


“Salesman,” 


firm or prefer- 


Wanted Capitalists for new company, to produce 
wet and dry felts, machine blankets, couch covers 
und lappings equal to best English Ex- 
ceptional chance Capital required about $100,000; 
would invest $2,500 Address “Felt,” Textile World 
Record. 


goods. 


LINEN MILL MANACER 


Experienced in Ireland and this country. Can spin, weave and 
leach all classes of linen and union goods. Expert in Jacquard 
work. Would like to meet with party interested in manufacturing 
inens. Address**Linen,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Aniline Color Salesman 


by large Manufacturing Importing House. Appli- 
cant must have thorough experience in New England 
territory. Successful men only need apply. Well 
paid permanent position to right party. Send appli- 
cations which will be considered confidential to 

ABC,” care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTER WANTED 


An American man of strictly good character and habits 
as fore in of a New England knitting room with machin 
ery sufficient to turn out 650 dozen per day of wool and fine 
cashmere hose and half-hose. Must absolutely be able to 
manage and control help. First class references required. 
Apply giving reference, experience, age and salary expec 
ted Address, “ Hose,” care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass 


Wanted an experienced machinist 


on Rudolph and Grosser seamers, also loopers 


of various kinds. Good wages to the right man. 


Bristol Hosiery Company, Thornton, R. L 


Wanted Competent Knitter 


that understands fixing and knitting. 30 Scott & 
Williams body machines. Making ladies’ ribbed vests 
and pants. Steady job for experienced, reliable party. 
State age, nationality, and salary wanted. Healthy 
locality. 

Oxford Knitting Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


$300,000 
Private Capital to Invest 


\ private capitalist (young man of standing) con 
trolling above amount, or more cash capital, desires 
investment. Would entertain proposition of invest 
ing in Textile Manufacturing; or some high-class 
lucrative business on that order. Party investing 
would expect to become official of company 01 
would purchase entire business if not too large. 
Business must be on sound foundation, and not out 
side of Eastern or Middle States. Principals only 
answer, giving some particulars, so as to insure 
attention. I am not a financial broker. This is 
strictly a private matter, coming direct from the 
principal, and all correspondence treated in utmost 
contidence. Party desiring to correspond with view 
to business, address 


B. H. R. care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


New England 


0 


New York State Mill 


WANTED to make 


PLAIN SHEETINGS 


Address C-o Perfect 


Care Textile World Record, BOSTON, MASS 


FOR SALE MODERN WOOLEN MILL 


well equipped, good location middle west, 2 sets 
cards, 11 looms, running full on cassimeres and 
flannels. Upper floor fully equipped for making 
clothing. Address, 


“Modern,” care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also: Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electr 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in offi 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mil! 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 
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THE 
Baron De Hirsch 
Fund 


Desires to attract an established 


Hosiery, Knitting or Similar Mill 


to the town of 
WOODBINE, N. J. 


fifty miles south of Philadelphia 
Will build suitable factory and 
furnish electric power, light, heat 
and water on favorable terms. 
Labor conditions good. Address, 
communications to 


The Baron De Hirsch Fund 
42 Broadway, New York City 
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Is Where | 
Our Training i 
Affects You ig 




















brains to in- 
crease your in- 
come. It is not 
hard to obtain a 
larger salary when 
you know enough to be 
worth it. Thousands have 
already doubled or- largely 
increased their salaries by fol- 
lowing our plan. No matter 
how poor, how old, or how 
young you may be, we can 
help you qualify at home, in 
spare time, at small expense, 
and on easy terms for any of 
the leading trades, including 













Desirable Manufacturing Sites 


adjoining direct lines, New York, 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. 












































Write for particulars stating your 


requirements. 


Bound Brook Board of Trade, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 








































Harding @Fancourt, 






Complete Cotton Manufacturing Cotton Designing 













Cotton Carding and Spinning Woolen and Worsted Designing 
OILS and CHEMICALS Cases wee Preparation and Complete Woolen Manufactur- 
(RUS RE RE AAS A ER RR Re Plain eaving ing 
Fancy Cotton Weaving Woolen Carding and Spinning 
otton Carding, Spinning anc orstec arp Preparation anc 
Cream Softeners, Turkey Re » (all grades Oe Woe * es, —"~iede , 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. Yorn Reeling, Winding and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
arping eaving 
Complete Textile Designing Woolen Warp Preparation and 
235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. Theory of Textile Designing Weaving 
WRITE TO 












~ . a c. P. BROOKS, Principal 

qe AW OLRKERN DD EN a International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 

2316 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 500 I. ©. 8S. Textile 












DEALER IN | 


YARN AND MACHINERY | 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. Send Samples 
and Cash Price. 


Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 

You can now buy our library of textile information 
without becoming a student; inquire for prices. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, or state their requirments directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide aquaintance with mill men, is 
now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would be 


pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


Boston, Mass. 


Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Assistant Superintendent or overseer of carding 
in a large mill Position wanted by a man 47 
years of married Worked on lawns, sateens, 
upholstery and fancy cotton goods of all kinds 
Has had a wide experience as overseer of carding, 
and a number of years as superintendent Will 
not go to New Jersey, West, South or Canada 
Will take position within reasonable notice Good 
references 3967 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American Worked on all kinds of woolen 


and worsted goods Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. Four workers in the family 
3977 Textile World Record 

Superintendency. or overseer and designer of 
cotton and raw silk mill, wanted by a practical 


man 31 vears of age, who understands the business 
thoroughly. Had 1F years’ experience here and in 
Germany and 2% years textile school. 3est of refer- 
ences given. 3927, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Assistant Superintendent, or assistant designer 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, single 
Has worked on cassimere, kersey, broad cloth and 
dress goods. Is a graduate of the Lowell Textile 
School in designing, and has several years of prac- 
tical experience in different departments of the 
mill. Would work for moderate wages in order to 
get a start. Good references. 3918, Textile World 
Record, Poston. 

Superintendent, Designer or boss weaver. Posi- 
tion wanted »by a man 39 years of age, married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. Would take 
a position anywhere. First class reference. 3926, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 35; 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Superintendent or Carder and Spinner. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on all kinds of regular white 
goods and grain bags, and is familiar with cotton 
and cotton waste stock. Is-familiar with Kitson & 
Atherton pickers, Biddeford and English frames, 
revolving roller and top flat cards, Biddeford, 
Whitin and Lowell. Good references. 3624, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Superintendent and Designer 
tn a cotton mill. Familiar with all lines of colored 
and cotton tickings, denims, shirtings, ginghams, 
lappet and dress goods. Worked on English and 
American machinery. 36 years of age, married. 
First-class recommendations. 3331, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


DESIGNERS. 
Superintendent, assistant superintendent or as- 
sistant designer. Position wanted by a man 28 
years of age, married, and American. Is experi- 
enced on all classes of woolen goods, and is famil- 


iar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3591, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill. Positior 
wanted by a man 21 years of age, American, single 
Worked on woolen and worsted goods. Good ref 
erences. Wants New England States only. 397¢ 
Textile World Record. 

Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 


many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Designer. Position 
young man 20 years of age. Has had two years 
experience as assistant designer and pattern 
weaver. Worked on fancy worsted and piece dyed 
Looking for a position where he can advance him- 
— date class references. 3877, Textile World 

ecorda. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 24 years, single. Has worked on 
wool, worsted, single and double cloth, high and 
low grade stock. Has had experience in some of 
the leading mills, and can be employed at short 
—, Good references. 3878, Textile World 

ecord. 


Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe, 
jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloth, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man; 
English; married. 3169, Textile World Record. 


Designer. Plain satin, fancy leno, checks, col- 
ored and dainties in cotton. Wants $3.50 or over a 
day. 3043, Textile World Record. 


Designer, assistant superintendent or boss 
weaver. Familiar with all kinds of worsted dress 
goods, fancy cotton waistings, corduroys, worsted 
suitings and cassimeres. Familiar with all kinds 
of dressing and winding. English and Crompton 
& Knowles looms. 32 years old; English; first- 
class references. 3080, Textile World Record. 


wanted by a 


OYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woole! 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes and yarns. Good 
references. Could take a position at once, on ac 
count of the mill being closed. 3955 Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 35 years of age, married, American 
Worked on woolens, worsteds, Unions, Merinos 
hosiery and underwear, raw stock, piece dyes and 
garments. Familiar with all kinds of machiner) 
Good references. Will not go to Vermont, New 
Jersey, West. South or Canada. 3974 Textil: 
World Record 


Boss Dyer or Finisher or superintendent of bot! 
in woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 4! 
years of age, married. Has worked on raw stock 
piece dyes, wool, cotton and shoddy, hosiery an: 
underwear yarns, etc. Could take a position 
once. Good references. 3979 Textile World Rec 
ord. 


Overseer of London Shrinking Department. P: 
sition wanted by a man 33 years of age, sing): 
Has had 13 years’ experience in the department « 
London shrinking. Familiar with Crawford hy) 





draulic presses, also Curtis & Marble. Good ret 
erences. 3963 Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Dyeing. Men’s wear and dres® 


goods, loose and wool, piece dyes and yarns. Goed 
experience. 3161, Textile World Record. 
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FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 

inted by a man 34 years of age, married, Ameri- 
in. Familiar with cassimeres, meltons, thibets, 
kerseys, worsteds, cloakings, cotton worsteds and 
il kinds of cotton warp goods. Good references. 
Familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
3958 Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 
by a man 26 years of age, single. Worked on ker- 
seys, beavers, broadcloths, meltons, cotton wor- 
teds, men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
ill kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3954 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, cutting or seaming de- 
partment in a knitting mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent. Position wanted by a man 42 years of 
ige, married. Worked on flat Balbriggan and 
fleece lined underwear. Good references. Will 
not gO West, South or Canada. 3966 Textile World 
tecord. 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. 
Has worked on fancy cassimeres, thibets, woolen 
goods of all kinds, also union cassimeres. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of finishing machines. Good 
references. 3898, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Finisher. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods. 
etc. Is familiar with all American machinery and 
tome English, such as shears and gigs. First-class 
references. Would prefer a position in New Jersey 
or Philadelphia. 3924, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 27 years of age; married; American. Has 
worked on cassimeres, dress goods, all face finished 
goods, fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, sat- 
inets, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
foned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address 3163, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Finisher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1958, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on worsteds and woolens, both high and_ low 
grades, and all kinds of Seng machinery. First- 
class recommendations. 3503, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by ‘a man 40 years of age, single, American. 
Worked on all kinds of steam faced finished goods, 
broad cloths, kerseys, meltons, also cassimeres, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Good reference. 
8813, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, plushes, sat- 
inets and cotton warp fabrics. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
8654, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or asst. supt. woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, cotton 
warp, unions, etc. Familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3875, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton worsteds, fancy and 
piece dyed worsteds and woolens. Is familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
2642, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted 


WOOLEN CARDERS. 





Overseer of Carding in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married, Ameri- 

| can. Worked on cotton waste, flax waste, hosiery 
and all kinds of woolen goods, from 1 to 7 run 
work. Familiar with all kinds of woolen cards. 
Will not go West, South, Pennsylvania or Canada. 


| Good references. 


3973 Textile World Record 


_ Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand po- 
sition paying good wages. Position wanted by a 


man 30 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods. Familiar with 
American carding machinery, all kinds of condens- 


ers, Bollette & Barker, Smith, D. & F. 


cards. 
references. 


3972 Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in card or mule room, or overseer 
in small card room. Position wanted by a man 25 
years of age, American. Worked on Union mix 
goods. Familiar with D. & F. and J. & B. mules 
and American cards. Could taks a position within 
ten days. Good references. Prefers position in the 
West. 3971 Textile World Record. 

Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys, mel- 


Good 


| tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 


iery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F 


| Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 





| position in the North. $4.00 per day. 


ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and spinning. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 42 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of stock, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, yarns from 1/2 to 6 run. 
Familiar with all kinds of cards and J. & B. mules. 
Good reference. Could accept a position at once. 
3822, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 42 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on wool, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods. Worked on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
cards. First-class references. 3566, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
57 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar with 
all makes of American and English carding ma- 
chinery. Has first-class recommendations. 3625, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
large mill. Worked on all wool shoddy and cotton 
mix, silk noil goods. 43 years of age; married; 
good references. One worker in family for finis!:- 
ing room. 3444, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on all 
wools, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 29 
years of age; American; first-class references. 
2284, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding.. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods, and is familiar 
with Lombard, Davis & Furber and Smith carding 
machinery. Good references. 3661, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age; married; German. Has worked on 
all classes of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. 
Is familiar with Furbush, Smith and Bridesburg 
carding machinery. Good references. 3606, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
$1 years of age and married. Has worked on 
kerseys, meltons, beavers, ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s suitings, all kinds of knit goods, and thor- 
oughly understands all kinds of mixes and stock. 
Is familiar with all kinds of woolen carding ma- 
chinery. Good references. 38580, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. American with experience. 
wants first-class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room. Best of references. Wants 
3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 30 years 


| of age, with experience on wool, wool and shoddy 


mixes, wool and cotton mixes and silk noils, wants 
a position in the East. Worked on D. & F. and 
Lombard cards and also on English cards. 3427, 
Textile World Record. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. | 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 30 years of age, 
with experience on all wool, all shoddy, wool and 
shoddy mixes, etc. Worked on D. & F., J. & B. 
mules and some other makes. Prefers the East. 
Would consider second hand position in a large 
mill. 3431, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by an 
American, 36 years of age and married. Worked 
on wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3484, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 48 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of yarns, wool, cotton and 
shoddy mix, on D. & F., J. & B., Platt, Curtis & 
Kent mules. Good references from first-class mills. 
Would prefer a position in middle west. 3499, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age; English. Has worked all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy, from 5/8 run to 
13 and is familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
operators. Good references. 35956, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age; married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett spinning machinery and operators. 
Good references. 3603, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning, twisting, spooling and 
reeling. Position wanted by a man 28 years of 
age, married and American. Has worked on army 
and navy goods, fine and heavy woolen and merino 
yarns, fine worsteds, and low stock shoddy and 
cotton mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber. 
James Smith, Whiteley, English Bridesburgh, and 
Platt mules. Would prefer a position near Phila- 
delphia. Good references. 3517, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by aman 
30 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on cotton, wool, shoddy and all grades of 
mixes from 7/8 run to 9. Is familiar with almost 
every make of spinning machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3538, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all grades of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South; 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 
American. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, Winding and Reeling in a 
carpet mill. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of goods 
and stock, wool, cotton and shoddy and worsteds. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber machinery. Good 
references. 3678, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, Twisting and Winding. 
Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on yarns from 7/8 run to 
10 run, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bassett spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3567, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 32 years of age; 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 3275, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is 
familiar with English mules, Johnson & Bassett 
mules and jacks. Good references. 3622, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Wool Spinning. 39 years of age, 
with 15 years’ experience as overseer on flannels, 
cassimeres. cheviots, kerseys and cotton mixes. 
Also on all machinery used in his work. Wants 
position in the East. 3434, Textile World Record. 





COTTON CARDERS. — 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 


of age; worked-on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
good second hand position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on waste, Upland, Bender, Peeler 
and Egyptian, both combed and carded, making 
roving for yarns from 8s to 100s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 3969 
Textile World Record. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married. First-class references. 1884, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man. 
30 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is 
familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard, Hender- 
son, Platt and all kinds of condensers and feeds. 
pang yaaa 3658, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, ass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man, 37 years of age, Irish-American, married. 
Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of cotton carding and pick- 
ing machinery. Good reference. Could accept a 
position at one week’s notice. 3805, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Secondhand in Card Room, or Charge of Combs. 
Position wanted by a man 30 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on all grades of American 
and Egyptian cotton and is familiar with all kinds 
of speeders, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow cards, 
eombs and drawing frames. Good references. 3671, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from 1s to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 85 years of age, married and 
American. Has work on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3616, 
Textile World cord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 150s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on plain and 
fancy goods, all numbers of yarn, combed and 
carded. Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, and 
Fales & Jenks machines. Good references. 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Spinning, spooling and warping. Amer- 
ican, 34 years of age, with experience on sheet- 
ings, shirtings, sateens, twills, awnings, ducks, 
denims, etc., and all machinery used in this work. 
Capable of taking a superintendent’s position, but 
would accept good overseer’s position. 33874, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 82 years of age 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns. sheetings, lenos, shirtifgs, etc 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis @& 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 

Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
looms, good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 82 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Worked 
on broad cloth, fancy woolen. cassimeres, high and 
low grade goods. Will not go West, South or Can- 


ada. Good references. 3900, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all classes of woolens, worsteds 
ind dress goods. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good references. Will not go to 


Pennsylvania, West, South or Canada. Could take 
position at once. 3970 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 87 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of woolens, fancy worsteds, 
cotton worsteds, unions. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles, Crompton & Thayer, Draper automatic 
looms. Good references. Will not go to Canada. 
3965 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or assistant de- 
signer. Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, 
married, German-American. Worked on woolen 
and worsted. Has had 12 years’ experience as 
loom fixer; also textile school training in design- 
ing. Worked on high and low grade woolen and 
worsteds. Prefers a position in the New England 
States. Good references. 3962 Textile World Rec- 


ord. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Familiar with dress goods, men’s wear, cot- 
ton worsteds, kerseys, cloakings, etc. Familiar 
with Knowles & Crompton and Andover looms. 
Good references. Will not go to Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, West, South or Canada. 
3959 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 38 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolen, worsted, dress goods and men’s wear. 
Familiar with Knowles, Crompton, Whitin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston and Draper looms. Will not go 
to Pennsylvania, West or to Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 8957 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age and married. Has worked on 
woolen dress goods, suitings, cotton worsteds, wor- 
sted dress goods. kerseys, beavers and blankets. 
Is familiar with Crompton, Knowles, Furbush, Da- 
vis & Furber looms and dobby looms. Has first- 
class recommendations. 3544, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worsted, and union goods, blankets, 
shirtings, rugs, etc. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 07, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 40 
years of age, married, with experience on worsteds, 
eassimeres, kerseys, dress goods, satinets, etc., 
wants a position in the East. H worked on all 
machinery used in this work. 38412, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a mar 
88 years of age, American, married. Has workea 
on woolen and worsted goods and is famiilar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good references. 
3498, Textile World Record. 


COTTON WEAVERS. 
Overseer of Weaving. Workea ‘on sheetings. 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a cotton 
mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton goods, both plain and fancy. Familiar with all 
kinds of looms, Whitin, Coburn, Mason, Northrup 
drop boxes, Stafford, Crompton dobbies. Good ref- 
erence. 3228, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 


tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age, American, married. 
| Worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plain and 
fancy. On English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could takea position at two weeks’ 


notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 

| on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and meee from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. Familiar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendatio 34 years of age, mar- 


ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 

28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 

shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 

goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 

| Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
| 3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain, twills, sateens, fancies, lenos, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, 
Whitin, Lowell and Mason looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3968 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 42 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on plain and fancy cotton goods, lapnett, 
lenos and box work sateen worsted, either all 
wool or cotton mixes. Familiar with Mason, 
Lowell, Whitin, Draper, Crompton & Knowles, Kil- 
burn and Lincoln looms. Good reference. Could 
take a_position at short notice. 3798, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills, 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years of 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 
| Overseer of Weaving or Supt. in a Cotton Mill. 
| Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
| 
| 


ried, an American, worked on re and fancy cot- 
ton goods, lawns, muslins, and on fine and coarse 

| numbers, familiar with all kinds of cotton looms, 
will not go South, first class recommendations. 
3716, Textile World Record. 


| Overseer of Wea or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
| of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
—: a references. 3267, Textile Worl 
| Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 

| sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 

| years of age, American, first-class references. 3257, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


| Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all] 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 

| Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. ee references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 

or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 

| goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 

American and English looms and machinery. Age 

| 41; English; widower. First-class references. 2058, 
| Textile World Record. 
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KNITTERS, 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a4 
man 30 years of age, single. Worked on ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed goods, shaped and plain. Fa- 
miliar with Tiffany & Cooper cuff machines, Camp- 
bell & Clute machines, Scott & Williams, Smith & 
Fisher latch needle knitting machines. will 
accept a position in New York state only. Good 
references. 3964 Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 21 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of goods on latch needle machines. Fa- 
miliar with the following makes of knitting ma- 
chines Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wildman, 
Scott & Williams, H. Brinton & Co., Stafford & 
Holt. Could take a position at two weeks’ notice. 
Good references. 3975 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Seaming. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married. Has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear. 
Is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping, etc., ma- 
chines. Good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or assistant superintendent. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 30 years of age, American. 
Worked on wool, shoddy, cotton, mercerized fleeces, 
single and double ribbed, and flat goods on Tomp- 
kins Bros., Campbell & Clute, Scott & Williams, 
McMichael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Stafford & 
Holt machinery. 2465, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a 
man 27 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on men’s, ladies’ and children’s hosiery, 108 to 200 
needle work. Familiar with the new Mayo, Excel- 
sior machines, Huse & Pepper rib heads, tube seam- 
ers. Will not go South. Good reference. 3825, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
references. 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
years of age, with experience on flat wool and cot- 
ton, all wool sweaters, rib goods of wool, worsted 
cotton and cotton plaited. Understands nearly all 
kinds of machinery used in making these goods. 
3348. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, or Overseer of Knitting in 4 
Hosiery Mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, single, has worked on ladies’, men’s and 
misses’ wool, worsted and cotton seamless hosiery 
on Wildman, Scott & Williams, Ruth and Brinton 
ribbers, Hepworth and Beatley loopers, Acme and 
Geor. D. Mayo automatic foot machine. Good rec- 
ommendations. 3698, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting or assistant superintendent. 
Position wanted by a man, 20 years of age, single. 
German. Has worked on full fashioned seamless 
hosiery, full fashioned cut underwear. Under- 
stands cotton, Paget, knitting machines, German 
terrot loopers and Lamb machine. Good reference. 
3775, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man, 
29 years of age. American, married. Worked on 
sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ golf jackets, 
wool and cotton ribbed underwear and wool over- 
shirts. Familiar with McMichael. Wildman, Scott 
& Williams, Stafford & Holt. Leighton, Fisher. Nye 
& Tredick, Lamb, Campbell & Clute machinery. 
Good references. 3846, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Superintendent of a Hosiery Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all classes of cotton seamless. 
ribbed and plain hosiery. Familiar with most all 
makes of circular seamless knitting machines, rib- 
bers, loopers and sewing machines. Would prefer 
a good position in the South. Good references. 
3905, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Boss Knitter in a seamless 
hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man with 12 
years’ experience on Standard B. & F. machines, 
also ribbers and loopers. Understands finishing 
goods. Good manager of help. Has been boss knit- 
ter in several large mills. Can furnish best of 
references as to character and ability. Age 31 
years, married. 1450, Textile World Record. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chemist or Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted 
by a man 28 years of age, single. Familiar with 
all laboratory dyeing. Worked on all classes of 
goods, such as come up in mill work. Graduated 
from the Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., 
and has had several years’ experience as chemist. 
Good references. 3960 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Dressing. Position wanted 
by a man 48 years of age. Worked on all kinds 
of fancy woolen and worsted goods. Could take a 
position at once. Will not go South, West, or to 
Canada. Good references. 3961 Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Worsted Combing. Position wanted by 
a man 38 years of age, married. Has worked on 


| all classes of wools. Is familiar with the Cromp- 


ton & Knowles “Nobles Combs,” Taylor & Words- 
worth and all kinds of gill boxes. Good refer- 
ences. 3903, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Burling and sewing, or second hand 


| in the finishing room. Position wanted by a man 
| 29 years of age, American, single. Has worked on 


fine worsteds, mercerized goods, cotton worsted, 


| kerseys, thibets, cassimeres and satinets. Familiar 


with the Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble shears, 
David Gessner nappers and James Hunter ma- 
chines. Will not go West, South or Canada. Ac- 
cept a position one week’s notice. Good references. 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Master Mechanic in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 80 years of age, married. Has 
had experience as an all round man and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all repairs connected with a 


| cotton mill. First class references. Will only take 


position in New England. 3929, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 42 
years of age married. Familiar with all kinds of 


| machinery. Could be employed at 2 weeks’ notice. 


First class references. 3930, Textile World Record, 


| Boston. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
aan, Seeeneneen. 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man, 43 
years of age, married. Has worked in colored cot- 
ton mills mostly and familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Good reference. 3935, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting or fixing. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age. Speaks German, French. 
Spanish and English. Worked on sweaters, jack- 
ets, ladies’ blouses, stockings, etc., on Cleas & 
Flentz, Bach, Gosser, Honeycomb and Jacquard 
Could take a position at once. Good references. 
3897, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan. ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41;; American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 29 
years of age. American, married. Has worked in 
large machine shops and held position as foreman 
in too] department and understands all duties con- 
nected with a master mechanic’s position. Good 
references. 321, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Kuttting in hosiery mill. ‘Worked 
on wool, cotton and worsted plated hosiery. Fa- 
miliar with the old National, Electric, Mayo, Camp- 
hell. Standard. Branson & Hepworth loopers; Mc- 
Michael & Wildman _ ribbers. Good references 
3859, Textile World Record, Boston, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. - 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
86 years of age, married. Also capable of taking 
charge of winding, spooling and twisting. Fa- 
miliar with fancy worsteds, woolens, piece dyes 
rain coatings and silk mixtures. Good references 
3948, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Back Filling or starching. Position 
wanted by a man, 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods and 
understands all kinds of starching machinery. At 
present employed, but could accept a position at 
short notice. Will not go South without good in- 
ducements are offered. Good reference. 3932, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 


25 years of age, married. Canadian. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy and plain ribbed underwear 
made on latch needle machines, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, cotton, wool, lisle, mercerized and silk 
underwear. Is familiar with Stafford & Holt, Nye 
& Tredick, Snyder & Fisher, Wildman, Scott & Wil- 
liams. Good references. 3640, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or knitting machine fixer. 
Position wanted by a man 22 years of age, English. 
Has worked on ladies’ and gentlemen’s fine knit 
underwear. Is familiar with Cooper Rib Circular 
and Cooper Circular Cuff machines. Good refer- 
ences. 3597, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Roller Coverer, or Overseer of Roller Covering. 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has had a wide experience on all kinds of 
rollers used in woolen or worsted mills. Is famil- 
iar with the different methods of roller covering. 
Good references. 3662, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
88 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of worsteds and woolens, dress goods, etc. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Good references. 
3663, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
ing a fair salary if in line of advancement. ood 
references. 8521, TextHe World Record. 


Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing. Position 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 years of age, married, 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, etc. 18 years’ experi- 
ence in England, Scotland and United States. First 
class references from mills where employed. 3485, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Beetling Department. Position 
wanted by a man, 43 years of age, married, Irish. 
Has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods in 
this country, twelve years’ experience on linen 
goods in Ireland. Has worked on cotton goods of 
all counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, also handled 
all kinds of beetling machines. Will not go South 
or Canada. Good reference. 3807, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Tenter Frames in Cotton Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 44 years of age, married, 
Scotch. Has worked on sateens, lawns, mull skirt- 
ings and shirtings. Is familiar with Butterworth, 
Stewart and Granger tentering frames. Good ref- 


erences. 3651, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dressing. American, 34 years of age, 
with experience on all grades of woolens and wor- 
steds. Would accept position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mill. Worked on D. & F., Crompton 
and Knowles machines. Prefers a position in the 
East. 3400, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Asst. Supt, or Overseer of Dressing. Position 
wanted by & man 30 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on fancy cotton, woolens 
and worsteds, and all kinds of high and low grade 
goods. Isa familiar with all .kinds of woolen and 


cotton machinery. Good references. 3537, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 356 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 


all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer or drawing and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 


Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Foreman of cotton finishing room. Eight years’ 
practical experience on napping machines, starch- 
ing and calendering. Worked in mills in Italy and 
America. Married. 3155, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer, Mercerizer and Bleacher. Worked on 
wool yarns, cotton piece goods, and familiar with 
slubbing. 43 years of age, married, good refer- 
ences. 3097, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cloth Loom. Worked on lenos, lawns, 
sateens, twills and most all kinds of cotton goods; 
86 years of age; married. Will go any place for 


a good position. English. 3451, Textile World 
Record. 





ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher pay as a result of Studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design. 
ing of Fabrics. 


Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and 
a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference. 


Stop and consider how you can increase your 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of 
the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 
I, C. 8, Textile Courses. 


Complete Cotton Manufacturing 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Woolen and Worsted Designing 

Cotton Warp Preparation and Complete Woolen Manufactur- 
Plain W eaving in 

Fancy Cotton Weaving Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Plain W eaving Weaving 

Yarn Reeling, Winding and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Warping Weaving 

Complete Textile Designing Woolen Warp Preparation and 

Theory of Textile Designing Weaving 


WRITE TO 


Cotton Designing 


c. P. BROOKS, Principal 


International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 


Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 5001. C. 8. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 


You can now buy our library of Textile information 
without becoming astudent; inquire for prices. 
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It Will Not Down 


@ The successful business man never permits prejudice to in- 
fluence his decision. He recognizes but one rule in the 
selection of his supplies—that of merit. 

@ This is why the consumption of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


against all opposition is finding its way into the largest and 
best mills not only of this but other countries 

@ Wyandotte Textile Soda is is sold strictly on its merits and 
at a small margin of profit. We believe a large business 
with a fair profit an each sale a better business policy thana 
small business with double charges. 

@ Such a policy has invited bitter opposition at times and op- 
position which undoubtedly retarded, in some mills, the use 
of this article. But like all other meritorious articles its worth 
may be denied for a time but success is sure to come. 

None Genuine except with a Today the progressof Wyandotte Textile Soda 
card bearing this Trade Mark isby leaps and bounds. Once its good quali- 
ties rightly understood, its adoption i is irresis- 
““Wrandotte’”’ tible. Are you acquainted with what it can do 
for you? Is it not reasonable to believe it 
will do for you what it is doing for hundreds 
of others? 





| @ The great difference in wools and the almost 
endless variety of cloths into which they are 
i manufactured furnish a wide field of utility 
for this unusual article. 


@ If you are using it, are you getting from it 
all the good possible, if you are not using it, 





i teamuractunto 8 can you afford to longer run without “the 
Che J. B. Ford Companp, | assistance it gives ? 
Wpandotie, Mb. } 


i @ Order from your supply house or write us 
for further information. 








In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 





EXHIBITED. 
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SHOWING RANGES IN 





The Wool Market. 


Business is dull and prices have dropped slightly. 
Reports from the west are to the effect that the 
new clip is bringing from 2 to 5 cents a pound 
less than last year’s prices. In the east transac- 
tions are restricted by the small stocks of old 
wool on hand. The dullness of trade is undoubt- 
edly normal at this between-seasons period, but 
there are other factors at work besides those that 
are always with us at this time. There is a gen- 
eral uneasiness regarding the future course of 
business. Added to this is the talk of revising the 
tariff by Congress and the disposition of the 
Washington administration to tinker with tariff 
rates and rules, by making special arrangements 
with foreign countries. No trade has been affect- 
ed more by tariff agitation in the past than wool- 
en manufacturing, and it is now especially re- 
sponsive to this influence. 








THE WOOL MARKET 








THE 


















PRICE OF WOOL 








TO DATE. 


Conditions in the goods market are not altogeth- 
er satisfactory, and while there is no pronounced 
depression, still, a shrinkage in the volume of 
business, and a disposition on the part of some 
houses to shade prices have made nearly every 
one conservative. The trade is inclined to stop, 
wait and listen before taking chances for the fu- 
ture. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reno Manufac- 
turing Co., owned and operated by C. P. McCon- 
ville and John» Hasley, Jr., is very busy operating 
their looms, 48 in number, on cotton, woolen and 
worsted goods. The plant, which has been run- 
ning on commission work for some time, will soon 
be started up on their own line, samples having 
been made up and sent out to the trade. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Johnston, 
Leverington Ave. and Wilde St., Manayunk, has 
succeeded to the business of the late firm of John- 
ston Bros., manufacturers of woolen shoddies on 
9 cards, 4 garnetts and 2 pickers, which they sell 
direct. 
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Is WORKING A REVOLUTION 


GET IN LINE 









































































































































































For information write 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLES H. HEYER 








Write for prices on 


“PLYMOUTH” 
Manila and Sisal 


baling rope. 
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ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING: 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 

Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
the question of growth for the 
whole factory. 

The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. | 


Our book on ** Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Cotton Market. 


Somewhat unfavorable prospects for this year’s 
crop and a continuance of the record rate .of con- 
sumption, coupled with bright prospects in the 
goods market, are the factors that have worked 
toward higher prices for cotton. While there 
are unquestionably strong speculative influences 
at work to send quotations up, the recent rise 
must be credited to what is known as the legiti- 
mate conditions of supply and demand as dis- 
tinguished from manipulation, on the cotton ex- 
changes, The movement into sight has recently 
fallen far below that for the corresponding period 
last year, it being reported by the Chronicle as 
78,441 bales for the week ending May 24, as com- 
pared with 109,175 bales for the corresponding 
week of 1906. The into sight movement from 
September 1 to date named for a series of years is 
given by the same authority as follows: 


1906-07, May 24, 12,716,626 bales. 
1905-06, May 25, 10,172,527 bales. 
1904-05, May 26, 11,970,712 bales. 
1903-04, May 27, 9,600,426 bales. 
1902-03, May 29, 10,221,498 bales. 
1901-02, May 30, 9,837,454 bales. 








The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 








The world’s visible stock on May 27, 1907, and 
corresponding dates for three previous years 1s 


estimated as follows: 


American. Other. Total. 
1907 bales ...... 2,920,347 1,434,000 4,363,347 
1906 bales ...... 2,334,532 1,499,000 3,833,532 
1905 bales . 2,615,760 1,335,000 3,950,760 
1904 bales 1,520,295 1,095,000 2,615,295 


The statistics of cotton movement and _ stock 
fail, however, to show the real condition of sup- 
ply. Spinners find it extremely difficult to secure 
the grades required for their work, and are forced 
to pay high premiums, above quoted prices for 
really satisfactory lots. 

ices se iia sciences 


North Carolina, Statesville. It is reported that 
N. F. and M. F. Steele, of Rockingham, N. C., 
contemplate the establishment of a new cotton mill 
at or near this place. 





CG. M. BLAISDELL 


Pres. and Treas. eee 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2S25c% 


PERUVIA 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 

Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Vice-Pres. and 


WEIMAR BROS. Conon Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 





Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘BOOMER & BOSCHERT 














ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size... Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


= 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ENUCKELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, 
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HYDRAULIC, 









Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. **thicago tn” 












STERLING "BLOWER & "PIPE MFG CO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘ 1907’ Catalog. 
1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 
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HARTFORD, CONN., 





2 Tae ERE 


Your Safety Depends on the Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


J STEAM APPLIANCES 
pad CROS BY WHICH ARE RELIABLE 















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 

Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 

Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves Pressure and Vacuum Gages 

Brandon Rubber Pump Valves Water Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 
ENGINE—BOILER AND MILL SUP PPLIES 


Pop Safety Valve 
are STEAI GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Cotton Yarn Market. 


Spinners have advanced prices with the result 
that the demand has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the process. The rise in the price 
of raw cotton along with the strong demand for 
goods has alarmed consumers of yarn, especially 
those who have let their stocks run down and 
now find themselves with large contracts to de- 
liver goods, not covered by orders for yarn. The 
cotton trade is for the present at least rising su- 
perior to the adverse influences of general bus- 
iness that are affecting other textile lines. The 
prospect of a small crop of cotton is the con- 
trolling influence at present. Spinners have their 
production booked on orders from many months 
ahead, and are insisting on full prices for any 
new business. Buyers argue that the spinners are 
overdoing matters in, advancing prices, but it is 
significant that in spite of these advances the vol- 
ume of business is unimpaired. We quote as fol- 
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Eastern Cops. 
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Yarn Department. 
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On cones, 34c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
15s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


COB uae: atins pau eRe eos aa hice eins wickrernss 25 
14s 25% 
18s 27% 
20s . 28% 
24s 30% 
26s 31% 
906 . 36 
36s 4I 
40s 46 
45s . 49 
50s . 55 
55s 60 
UE wis aivelv a weieee SR eee. - 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
2/30s Divcig jnieiteeae Ue Ke 37 
2/36s 2 
2/408 47 
2/458 50 
2/50s 57 
2 60s 66 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 





45s SO 
50s 55 
S5s . . S68 . es 60 
60s Sie erwin ial Se eee ‘ a aart 05 
70S jd wei oe ‘ ee 70 


4 
—_————————_eq——__—_—_—— —— 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Klotho 
Mills (Inc.), which have been reported incorporated 
recently, with capital stock of $99,000, will operate 
the Enterprise Mills. They will manufacture sin 
gle and ply yarns, 20s to 30s. This plant is 
equipped with 5,400 ring spindles and 1,500 new 
ones will be added. The looms (200) are not run 
and are for sale 
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) THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO.. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








sh 6 em 


Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


j Novelty Yarns oe ary ng and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Cotton Warps on Beene, Seit Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 


ere 






Oa NS GRE ee BRE 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


ij COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 
















THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 























PIE SUP EAT HF" 








2 ARETAC LR , ES TE 





NMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubile Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 




















FRANK A. TIERNEYW-, 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. | 










426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 






Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, | 
ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 






es oe RN TPES SRNL BERT 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The cotton yarn market has started on another 
upward movement and all of the recent decline 
in prices has been regained. The market has been 
particularly active on all kinds of knitting yarn 
and prices are from one to two cents per pound 
over prices that were ruling a month ago. 

The cotton situation is beginning to look de- 
sidedly like a small crop for this year, and a great 
deal of buying has been done in anticipation of a 
short crop and higher prices. It is almost impos- 
sible to find a spinner who can take care of or- 
ders for prompt delivery. Some good spinners 
claim to be sold up from six to twelve months 
ihead. 

The demand on weaving yarn has been fair, but 
this line has not been as active as knitting yarn. 
Manufacturers of men’s wear do not seem as well 
supplied with orders as are knitters. 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


re Les ae 
Ce ori ana oes Kdic des ee tewawes saw nee eee 
RN cc ss sansa reco Tn sie bc eae as ee 
NF AG. ete hte a Succ oaateae ang: b V5 oe aiaae ean 
I tise aiden Wo Wii or Ot 0a teleng OE Me eee we We Su Oa @ koe eels 28% 
RE Riera ard rns 6. oes nie ow kg wie aioe OR TET ee er 
jOs 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 

10s 24 
12s 25 
14S 25% 
10s 26014 
re 27 
ee BOR ex cd Dla oee 52s BOO) eee ee 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

ere i OE Se i aiken WG oat ar 
10s 2I 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
Eo, ee mre emer cree 
OO TRS ert 
Skein varn (mostly Southern) :— 

Pe ree eee. 
10s to 12s er ee 
GAG BO DO. a aia a's deed ee bs tie walpieieiciee asic ea ae 
ees. Bs sth Sos a daantie dnd ke ceeimlae eee ee 
eee Se | a. shen, bh ala on aida eee & tab 
RS Ee a ee ener 
2 2514-26 


JAMES E, MITCHELL (CO,, °°S2ES2o%rs. 


Zotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO,, 


Cotton Yarns 


345 speetuce, 
67 Chauncy Street, 





BOSTON, 
206 Chestnut Stree PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temp! CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


amelie eee 


J. R. TOLAR J. R. TOLAR, JR. 
J. H. HART P. G. HarRT 


TOLAR @ HART 


Cotton Yarns and Cotton 
TEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD ST, 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“"poaeer eo } COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS ee NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPoes® 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER. 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silke 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 





Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 

































































































































































































































































































6. T. Crocker, Pres. 








 JENCKES SPINNING CO. 


Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


for Weavers 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *° wva'knitters. 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 


Philadelphia Office, Mariner and Merchant Building, Third 
and Chestnut Streets. 


GRAN’T YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40’s and above. 
AND 


WARPS 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 





ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. 


MOORE & CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Indian 
Orchard 
Company 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 


Toe Reeeee 
S©egegen2ze«8a8 
Baeaaecanqgerwoca#enae 


E. Morgan, Pres. 
H. K. Wight, Treas. 


W. C. Godfrey, Ag’t. For Mixing with wool, 


Machined or in Reving. 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwELtT, MIL. Ss 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 





HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Single or Twisted. 


Wm. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 
Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 


43 Leonard St, ° - NEV YoRK. 


Tubes, 









a a se 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 
and Weighted. 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Coners. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 
White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 
Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILL 55 Leonard St 


New York. 
THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 








> 






Cotton Warps ana Yarns, 


In Gray and all colors, single or 
two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. 


Novelty Yarns 


In various Patterns 
Colors and Twists. 











YARN 


farps (Southern) :— 
10s to 12s TWigineacomedaees wees oer sen VY 
IOs . 
20s 


of 


14/2 
16/ 
20/ 
24 

30/2 
40/2 ‘ 
Mixed col 
6s to I0s ae 

I2s to I4s COCO Keer er soreseereose 14-24 
168 to we. .... Fe alent tcae ca ewes =-26 
Mock Reveine. 2c. 


7 to &. 


; NN 
w bh 
i 


red yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 


advance over white. 
above best quality white. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Robert Lewis, 
Richmond and Brill Sts., Bridesburg, has incor- 
porated his business under the name of the Robert 
Lewis Co., with a capital of $100,000 and the fol- 
lowing officers: George Lewis, president; F. E. 
Johnson, vice president; Jos. Z. Muir, secretary 
and Robert Lewis, treasurer. Operate 64 broad 
looms on draperies and upholstery goods which 
are sold direct. 


Egyptian, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Devonshire 
Woolen Mills, S. W. Goldsmith, prop., Oxford and 
Josephine Sts., Frankford, reports a good business 
running their 26 broad looms on dress goods and 
men’s wear full time. The production is sold 


through Battelle, Hurd & Co., N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Penn Embroid- 
ery Co. have taken over the old saw mill at Ortho- 
dox and Race Sts., which they have remodeled and 
are equipping with machinery for the manufacture 
of Irish Point lace curtains, shams, scarfs, panels, 
sashes, etc. They are operating 75 embroidery and 
40 sewing machines, using 10/2 to 40/3 cotton and 
mercerized yarns. The company has a capital of 
$15,000 and the following officers: R. Greenwood, 
president; B. Devitt, treasurer, and B. F. Nyce, 
superintendent and buyer. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
has incorporated his business under the name of 
the W. H. Burns Co., with a capital of $50,000. W. 
H. Burns is president; Robert Lever, vice presi- 
dent, and Edwin G. Sprowles, secretary and treas- 
urer. They are dyers of cotton warps and skein 
yarns at 4060 Orchard St., Frankford. 


William H. Burns 
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Incorporated 1898 


WNearvew Lhread Works 


« Make ~s of High Gade 
SPOOL COTTON 
f ove ry dese of tion for lhe ma nufacluring brads 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen dacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Calablihed 1863 


RPUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 wee Street, NEW YORK 


»ractical Manufacturers of 


‘YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 
AND MILL SUPPLIES 


| Anything in the line you cannot get anyv 


-re e] , 
ere else, apply to us 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Wasene and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Solicited 


Correspondence 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 












Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 






French System. B. F., BOYER co., Bradford System. — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N.- J- 


Woolen=«Merino || icnewe castmron. 


RICHARD CAMPION. 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFI. 


—— i gee pe 









. ert: 
= pee 





















SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
The French Worsted Co. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bradford System French System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


NUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpocol Vapes a Specialty. 
@Pelephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


HOFFMAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 





Sa 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY fearon 


. i Office, 528 Cherry St. Factorie —y 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Ge nantes — oa - & Bristol St. 
PHILADELP HI A 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and 6 STS.,PHILADELPHI 


Ryer’s Station, P. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 “Geaiteabem. 
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Woolen and Worsted Yarn. 


The market for woolen and worsted yarn is in 
line with that for raw wool and manufactured wool 
goods, that is, extremely quiet with prices held up, 
and both buyers and sellers waiting for something 
to turn up. The knitting mills have taken on 
quite a stock of worsted yarn recently, but this 
demand has fallen off quite as quickly as it ap- 
peared. Both weavers and knitters are buying 
from hand to mouth, and apparently feel as if 
it were perfectly safe for them to let the spinner 
carry the stock and take the chances of the fu- 
ture. Sentiment exerts a great influence on trade, 
and just now the woolen and worsted yarn trade 
is under the spell of conservatism. Orders when 
given are invariably for small lots and early de- 
liveries. The cost of labor and raw material 
prevents any reduction in the price of yarn, and it 
is generally agreed that cutting prices would fail 
to stimulate business, which is dull simply because 
weavers and knitters think it good business policy 
to reduce stocks as low as possible. 

Woolen yarn is especially depressed. Spinners 
are finishing up old orders and a few have idle 
cards and mules. The light weight season is not 
likely to bring with it any increased demand for 
carded woolen yarn, as the cheviot and cassimere 
are still neglected. 

We quote on worsted yarn as follows: 


Bradford Yarn. 


2/12 to 2/16 low common 6414-66 
2/12 to 2/20 1/4 blood Pea rdhy. ciigke ea! 9: 
BSP BPE WIOOE. - oc bake ee olds uoceccss cciene BEE 
2/26 3/8 blood 92-94% 


BMG SIE. CHOOSE oie dss ssicn encore se arose scp OE ONIe 
NR NRO fo ine oc. we 00.58 K on eel caitaree eel Melee ae 
SIRS POBTIEUAN 6 oois cc sccasese aves cgay > Bea 





CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE 





OF WORSTED YARNS. 


S/OO AGMTOUER: fohosc cies covice cece DEAS 
2/28 luster pera te oe 
2/36 luster 97-99% 


French Spun Yarn. 


FOE SIO AOE 6 6:55 c et acks aiming Se 
1/20 high 3/8 blood 1.0514-1.07% 
a SOE occ aia news ear eben eins 1.0114-1.03% 
1/30 3/8 blood 1.03%4-1.05% 
Sra Ete UNE eee copies phos ewen 1.14%4-1.17 
B/4O FUSECBTON oo sins iowa. so cae snianewn Reed ae 
5/60 fitte AtBEPAHG 6.65 cc.sis vivece ws 1.39'4-1.42 


—_—____¢ 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. The F. E. War- 
burton Thread Co.’s property has been purchased 
by the Reliable Manufacturing Co., of Pawtucket, 
manufacturers of glazed yarns. The new company 
will be installed in the mill within two weeks, 
where facilities are better than in their old plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Novelty Yarn 
Company has succeeded to the business of F. D. 
Haman at 2304-6 Waterloo St. where they are 
manufacturing gimp and tinsel cords, rugs, etc., 
finishing carpets, twisting Moresque yarns and 
copping and spooling all grades of yarns. The 
new proprietor ts D. A. Bowman. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stanley Manu- 
facturing Co., Adams and Church Sts., report a 
good business in their coning department, with the 
twisting department running a little slack. They 
operate 10 twisters, 4 cone winders, 10 spoolers 
and 2 tubers and do a general business of winding, 
coning, twisting, spooling, etc., of all kinds of 
yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. On account of the 
death of Andrew Burton a few months ago the 
Penn Dye Works at Penn St. and Belfield Ave., 
Germantown, will be operated by a new com- 
pany to be known as the Andrew Burton Com- 
pany, not incorporated. The following are inter- 
ested, Alfred W. Burton, Walter Burton and 
Thomas B. Spencer. The new proprietors will 
continue to dye cotton, woolen and worsted yarns 
and also fast black and fancy colors on hosiery on 
all lines of which they are very busy. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 
















Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 

Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 





WILLIAN RYLE & CoO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


af a ” 
4 Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 
rai Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILH MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


f Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle"& Co.,54 Howard St 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Zrochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 gnuren st., Phitadelpbia. 
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The Cost of Lubrication is the cost of lubricants plus the cost of power wasted 


overcoming friction. 


The most economical lubricant is that which best reduces friction 
Oils reduce frictfon but drip and spatter and damage goods. 


friction because of its heavier “ bedy.” 
reduce friction. 
economical lubricants. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


in 


not that which lasts the longest. 
Grease is not wasted but it increases 


NoneFluid Oils do not not drip, do not waste and a 
We can prove this to your satisfaction. 


Send for free samples and test these truly 


Write also for a copy of our new booklet on modern lubrication. 


NON-FLUID OILS. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 


Ontario, St. Catherines. James B. Dolan is re- 
ported as interested in establishment of a new 
woolen mill proposed at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Jordan Manufactur- 
ing Co. have changed their name to the Arasapha 
Mfg. Co., the officers and capital being the same 
as the old company. They are manufacturers of 
fine cotton and silk fabrics on 840 looms, with a 
bleach dye and finishing plant. They sell direct 
from their New York office. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Thompson Worsted 
Company, with a capital of $20,000, has succeeded 
to the business of McCoy & Thompson, worsted 
combers and top makers. The officers of the new 
company are Walter T. Thompson, president and 
superintendent, and James M. Thompsbdn, treas- 
urer. The plant, which is located at Third and 
Kingston Sts., contains three sixty-inch worsted 
cards and four Noble combs. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. It is reported that James 
Holt, formerly with the Perfect Silk Finishing 
Co., contemplates establishing a new plant for 
dyeing and finishing silk. 


The H. B. Workman Co 
making halter and trunk 


Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
is Operating two looms, 
strap webbing. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Lord’s Sons 
are operating 2 sets, 425 spindles on carpet and 
blanket yarns at 3828 Terrace St., Manayunk, 
which they sell direct. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Dowell Manufac- 
turing Co., recently reported organized to operate 
the No. 2 mill of the Catawba Mills, will add 1,000 
additional spindles. They make 30/2 ply skein 
yarn, 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Charlotte Bag 
Company has been reported organized to equip a 
plant for making cotton bags, capacity of about 
12,000 daily. J. N. Lay is president of the com- 
pany; S. A. Westall, vice president and C. R. Rid- 
dle, secretary and treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Hanover Man- 
ufacturing Company has been incorporated to 
operate the No. 1 mill of the Magnolia Mills. L. 
W. Brander is president and treasurer of the new 
company. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 
Cotton Yarns, || For the 
Cotton Cloth, Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, | Trade, 


AMSTERDAM, 
Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


| 
| 


N. Ve 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 


FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 
3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cyclopedia of 


TEXTILE WORK 


7 Volumes—Each Nearly One 
Foot High—3O00O0O Pages. 


The most complete—the most thorough—Textile 
Cyclopedia published nothing omitted. Fully in. 
dexed for ready reference—printed on high grade 
paper —largetype - easy to read— easy to understand. 
Handsomely bound in red morocco - a valuable and 
attractive addition to any library. Each section 
written especially for Home Sfudy by a well known 
authority. 


For a short time only and merely to introduce 
the superior character of the instruction of our 
school (these books being partly compiled from 
the instruction papers) we will make what prac- 
tically amounts toa 


HALF PRICE SALE 


Regular Price $42 Special Price $24 


Sent express prepaid for 1 week’s free examination 


Send $2.00 cash within one week and #2.00a month 
until you have paid $24.00 the special 30-day price 
in full, providing you care to keep the books. We 
send for them at our expense if they do not meet 
your needs, 


CONTENTS 


Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding—Combing—Drawing— 
Ring and Mule Spinning—Wool Washing—Picking— Wooien 
Carding — Worsted Carding — Woolen Spinning — Worsted 
Drawing—Worsted Spinning—Simple Designs—Sateens— 
Backed and Ply Fabric—Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton 

Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving— 
Fancy Looms—Jacquards—General Loom Fixing—Spring 
Needle Knitting—Latch Needle Knitting—Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Knitting Machines—Textile Chemistry—Textile 
Coloring — Mordants — Natural Dyestuffs — Artificial Dye- 
stuffs—Analysis of Fabrics—Wet Finishing —Dry Finishing 
—Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics—Machines Used. 


WE HELP TEXTILE MEN 


The numerous Textile Courses of the American School 
of Correspondence are the most complete—the most prac- 
tical courses taught. Our school .s the only one in the 
country which teaches Knitting. Our method of instruc- 
tion is plain and easy—takes very little of your spare time 
to prepare yourself for any Textile position you wish to fill. 
Write for our Special Textile Bulletin—it will be sent ab- 


solutely FREE if you mentionTextile World Record, June 
1907. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


June 1907 





PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldestin Hmerica .. . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


IVvOowW-s. 
Day Classes open September 30, 1907. 


Evening Classes open October 7th, 1907. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


. 


New Bedford Textile 
school 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in... 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


1902|1903 






































| Best Soft. Woolen Rags 









































CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL, 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


“Duller than ever” is the expression generally 
used to indicate the present state of the rag and 
shoddy trade. The mills are buying only for im- 
mediate and pressing requirements, and every man- 
ufacturer seems to be bent on running stock down 
to the lowest possible limit. The situation in the 
wool market is affecting adversely the demand for 
wool substitutes. Wool One 
prominent dealer, when asked if he anticipated any 
further slackening in business, “No, I 
Prices 
ior wool substitutes are, however, well maintained, 
despite the absence of demand. Dealers recog 
nize that the mills are not buying because they do 
not require it. Under such conditions it would be 


waste is stagnant. 


replied: 


cannot see how it couid slacken any more.” 


useless to shade prices. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool A oe 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 
We ee, Ns Sh a so ok iw akoceee 
Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 


Merino. 
26-28 
. 18-20 
26-28 
22-25 
15-17 
22-24 


22-24 


Fine light, all wool ; 

Medium light, all wool 

Fine black, all wool Sesh as aiealsa, atte 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 

Red flannel, all wool 

Dark blue for hosiery, 
No. 1 


strictly all wool, 
a dee wank atein Woh wate diocha tan 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 16-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors ....... 
hoice light colors 


Browns 

Blacks Be ce ROM Gini nckels 
Fine blues, plain .. 
og I ee, See eae ee oe 
Medium dark 


W orsteds. 
Blue 


Serges. 
New 
New 


black 
blue 


Flannels. 
New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
Old red flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids 
White stockings 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods 
Blue stockings tested i aiid trek ai 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
RE CANN oo aia. c. o5-4 0 4'ere 0-0 
Black StGcWing@s .......20c00%: 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit cree Seiad Ge aon 
PAGE STAY BME ci scceke ces 
New light fancies 
New fancies 


Merinos 
Light, fine 
Light, coarse 
Fine, dark 
Coarse, dark 
Blue 


Black . 
FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODD SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
Established 1s71 FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
@ Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 

New York Office: 

140 DUANE STREET. 


W. H. H. 


East Brady Woolen Company 


Manufacturers of 


WOOL SHODDIES 


Samples on application 


EAST BRADY, oe o%e PA. 


Robinhold Machine Go. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 


| No. 1 Machine Cop ... 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vitriol, 


| Fine black and blue, all wool ............ 6%-7 


Fine dark, all wool .. -- 42-5 

Gig, fine, all wool .... sie ett: «det eee 

No. 1 black, all wool cut teh as ocis. 1 
COTTON WASTE. 

Pe 0 OE i os bs 4 o es ncnnensebetssects 


a ee ee ier 


2 
I 
» & 
2 


pe I REMI declan’ sew: cevak was eran sen 

GEE inc duneiseeasanacekeewheninn 
Peeler Combing ea RC cre ate 
ere Cer ee ee eee 
RS ee ee rere ere 
POO BEANS Ss es ibs Vonereeeneeens 
Woven White Clips sdniccaahea eve Inia aaa rea ales 
MOOWON COUURO CHINO occ i cesise ccsscecsices 


Ww & UIST COA COW 


_—_—___q——— —————____— 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acetic, 100 lbs. 
Citric, domestic 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs. 
DEOTUNE, UO, fv ccceekeccsstconeess os 
Tartaric crystals 
Miscellaneous 
Acetate of lime, gray, 
Alum, lump 
ground 
powdered 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. ....... 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 
Pe MES. Sagi ncniee weaceees nse eas 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 
Copperas 
Creat COctar, COeGtOls ..ocn ccc ckskccccte« BES 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, roo Ibs. .......... 
eS a ae ee ee ir eee ee 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 
powdered ..... 
carbonate 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........... 
RN EO a on aia dat rca eniiavalaeasiea Maire 
Soda, bicarbonate, English . ..c6 cc cc cccccccccee % 
American 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 
Sal. American 
Sulphate, alumina 
blue 


Chemicals. 
500 106. cacicsesss RAGS 
1.75-1.80 


1.85-1.90 


Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of soda .... 


| Acid, picric, best crystals. 


tannic, commercial 


Top Cutting 


Albumen, egg ....... 


Alizarine, red 
Aniline, oil 


MER Hebi ase? esiinncatevocnpertes 


- 59-75 
22-30 
15%4-16%4 

114-12 


ef 
Machine 
Will cut anything with a Welt 


650 N. 8th Street 
Reading, Pa, 


salt crystals 9%-10% 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. ..............+ 244-27 


| Bichromate of potash, American 


Bichromate of soda 


| Bisulphite of soda 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


® HOMES von 


Note amount of 
net surplus after 
providing for all 
San Franc 
losses. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


cisco 





EMANUEL H. 


Cutch, mat 
boxes 
Dextrine, imported potato. 
corn 
Divi-divi, ton 
Flavine 
ROR OE So an cle i eee dae 
young root 
Gambier 
Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........... 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 
medium 
high grade 
Kurpahs 
Gautemala 
Manila 
Madras 
J. (Synthetic) 
Indigotine 
Logwood, stick, ton 
roots 
Madder, Dutch are tee sales 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees 
52 degrees 
Nitrate of iron, commercial 
TOMI, WIG MICO N 6, 205s ve chicvines ves eeeks 
Persian berries 
PRGSPNAtE OF SOGR. . 6.26560 0:06:0 
Prussiate of potash, yellow 
Quercitron, ton 
Starch, corn, pearl, bbls. 
corn, pearl, wes 
potato ee 
rice 
wheat 


18.00-22.00 
16.00-19.00 
1314-15 


Organized 1853. 


ELBRIDGE G. 
A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 “ 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - > 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders - 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


$20,839,174 
13,430,818 
7,408,355 


10,408,355 
105,000,000 


[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved. risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


SNOW, President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Vice-Pres. 


oe hs) ie. 

Sumac. oicuy, NO, t. ton ...... 6... 
Sicily, No. 2, ton 

Tapioca flour 

MO GEONRES o5 baa ews eeu 2 

Turmeric, Madras 

Zinc dust 


.. 93%4-10 

. 90.00-92.50 
87.50-90.00 
-- 2Y%-4 
2534-30 
6%-7 

6-6% 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. 
Easton is now president of the 
Co., makirg cotton 
3arnefield, 
Bromley, 


Frederick W. 
Waypoyset Mfg. 
and silk novelties. Harold C. 
treasurer: R. B. Easton, agent and E. 
superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. H. Thorpe & 
Co., one of the new concerns in Frankford, is 
operating 16 narrow looms on worsted men’s 
wear. W.H. Thorpe does the buying and Robert 
McCuen is the superintendent. The plant is located 


at 1543 Ruan St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Davies, 
Orthodox and Large Sts., in the Burnada Mills 
reports a very active business. He is operating 
18 looms on upholstery fabrics, selling the produc- 
tion direct. Mr. Davies was formerly connected 
with the Davies Textile Co. 


*New York, Theresa. The Theresa Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. W. H. Lindley, James Vock 
and Geo. Schwartz are mentioned among the in- 
corporators. This company will probably operate 
the Lindley Mills now at Camden, and which will 
be removed here. 
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ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
The Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


“WE LIVE BY DY (E)ING”’ 
we DYE wWwE BLEACH 
cotton, mercerized, woolen and WE DO cotton and mercerized 


worsted yarns CONE WINDING yarns 


The Western Thread and Dye Works, Chicago. 


Creosoted Flooring 
never rots 


Floor planks treated by our process are 
laid just like an ordinary floor and are so 
long lived that they are ideal for Dye 
Houses, Wet Finishing Rooms or what- ‘INVENTOR OF THE 


ever processes keep the floors wet. Creo- Srretnee corron DUCK 


. ‘ ‘ a BELTING. 
soted Flooring retains all of its original 


strength, never rots under any conditions 


and does away with the expense and an- 


7 a - e  aed 
noyance of frequent renewals. It’s a = 


saving and satisfactory solution of the floor Ever notice our trade mark? 


- hy . T.ook atit! A coil of belt, bale of cotton and 
problem. Tell us the style, width and cme Thats all, oor 

thickne r , p C ine > “ S aae Butif you want a belt that costs much less 

1ickness of you! fi voring, the quantity than rubber or leather—that is stronger than} 

require ar on A . . yBne : either—that is not affected by water, gas, oil,] 

eq d and we will tell you what it heat or cold—that for thirty years has been the 

will cost. ideal beit for bleacheries, then insist that this 
trade mark appears on the belt you buy. 


e Be firm, and ever afterwards you’!! be thank. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. ful. Cauioge “Tt 
Main St , Maurer, N. J. | THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TWO GOOD ONES 


THE CHEMISTRY THE CHEMISTRY 
and and 
PRACTICE OF SIZING PRACTICE OF FINISHING 
By Bean & Scarisbrick By Bean & McCleary 
The standard work on the mixing and application of The standard work on the bleaching and finishing of 
all kinds of size, 600 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates, cotton goods for whites, dyes, and prints, 600 pages, 75 
Heavily and durably bound in dark red with gold letter- illustrations, 90 samples of cloth showing white and 
ing. printed finishes. Bound in dark green. 
Price, express prepaid, reduced to $10.00 , Price, express prepaid, $15.00 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 CONGRESS STREET, ~ - BOSTON, MASS. 


J 
| 
} 
} 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, 
Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid C olo rings, E 

of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Cre pes and Henriettas and all high clas 
Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Moh: uir Linings and Lastings. 


Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, 
Specialty in the Treatin 


tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. 


Panamas 
Als o Suitings and Clo aking ~ 


Ss wool 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF Aaa 


SE oneseencinesineiatanticiemmmmniasaiiemtaatiiaiaess — 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Si ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


““ROYAL" 


Established 1881, 
Peter B. McManus, Peter B. 'B. MoManes, d2.. 
Prest. and Treas. 


HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., 


Edw. J. ee 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Oapacity 20,000 Ibs. per day 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Dyers of 


Pawtucket Dyeing 


ud Bleaching Co. cotton 
YARNS and 
STOCKINET 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 
Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 


Yarns, 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


TEXTILE SOAPS 
and SPECIALTIES 


You need usin your business. Write 
NICETOWN MFG. CO., Nicetown, Phila. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers | 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for,2senss 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Bleachers and | 


PRESS PAPERS 


Germania Dye Works 


MAX SARFERT, Prop. 


Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 


Dyeing, 


Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 
Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 
“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 
interested parties.” 


Cross-Dye Coiors a Speciality. 
Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 


Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 


BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


DYE STICKS 


ng and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
= Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


rom 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 





ee Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
— a Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS wm MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARWS. 


obe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxfor« _ and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers ofall Kinds of YARNS con Wars 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YARNS 


WINDING 
AND 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 
DYED 


isivwmene KNIT GOODS TRADE rae 


TRADE 


Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver Rowcann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers 2s%ieh"tr'sssrentsns eon Bina tiie 


POSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulfis ang 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direc Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUER ... . | to light and Washing. 




















PYROGEN INDIGO. . ... 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





3 Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 









122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 





SoLlE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz © Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBPACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Berlin Aniline WorkS  scsos, cniesciwnis, cnicage 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sree cuipinr Ores scone || Amiline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


E. M. THAYER & CO. fl lI] [ COLD C 
411 Atlantic Avenue, | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


GEISENHEIMER & C0. { Aniline Salt and 


185 Front Street, NEW YORK. ii. 


K,. OEHLER’S ag: 
tin a Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, DYESTUFFS, 
31 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA. 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., | J. &H. —" 


BO STON, MASS. Importers and 


Manufacturers of 


Sole Agents for the 5 
TREMLEY BRAND Chemical 


Apparatus 


& € 
Best Bohemian Chemical Glassware and Ger- 
0 man Porcelain, C. P. Chemicals and Reagents. 
Chemical Supplies of all kinds for 
Purest and Best Made. vyehouses and Laboratories. 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 95 John St., New York City. 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e S O O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 







KALLE Be Cco., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO, A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St.. New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, N. C. 


Sure, Dextre, Cum at Glue, “Taste” | 





Philadelphia. Boston. 


Printing Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. i 
New Bedford, Mass. 





ah Bisig « <p 00e 
ben cd © to ae 


ete 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. 


Our ** Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because the 
leet Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is 
TRY ' 


treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the 
vain action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 
Ube UB Ue ts ] It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 
— tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 
Absolutely guaranteed, Write for particulars. 


PHILADELPHIA Px - — CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 7 


ieee ea 








eee eae 
Sis | RE OEE SKU :> - 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, sereorr, cn“ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 








Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 
For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc., 22 William St., New York. 


6. — WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office 1429 Chestnut $ St. ., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All sizes all shapes. 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 


tablished 1868 


AMOS H. - HALL, SON & Cco., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 
Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to?! 
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THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Dyeing Machine 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 











The Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Trade 


are large users of 


TURnsinari? 


Fast Black Dyeing, 










Dyes Raw Stock 










Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 







Finishing, Etc. 




















Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 
Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


O. F. ZURN CO. 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 







The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., NEW YO RK. 

















Our Cypress Tanks are the best ever m ~~ They are made of care 
fully seasone ed wor “4 and will not or shr a: but are ween to 
Stand all kinds of weathe Endorse al me leading railroads, factories 


: silat Tanks a Specialty 
Send for catalogue and delivered prices. 

H. F. LEWIS @ CoO., Ltd. 

onne Street New 


Ss 
a ee ee a 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 





Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


WOOD ROLLS FOR FINISHING MACHINERY 
Diameter a 
ANY } Meroe of Wood | "Teenie j ; ENDS 
Cold Rolled Steel Gudgeons 
or Square Shaft all Through. 


Wet Rolling 


Machine \ For Dryers 
Steaming Ma- ) Dewing 
Machines 
crabbing Ma- \ Brushes and 
chine pee Presses 
Teasel Gig 


WINDING UP, FRICTION OR CARRIER ROLLS FOR 
ANY PART OF ABOVE MACHINES 


SEND EXACT DIMENSIONS 
LOOK FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
PRICES RIGHT FOR BOTH OF US 
— re A a NAR 


FRANK BAILEY 


Manufacturer 
Dye Sticks, Drying Machines, 
Dry Poles, Trucks and Fans 


Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock 


The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


Hamilton-Corliss Engine. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes 


New York, 39 and 41 Cort’andt St. Chicago, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis, 317 Security Bul'ding. 


Tela 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. ee aes 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM..B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Pi 
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NION SPECIAL 


BELT ADJUSTING 28 TRANSMITTER 





NO MORE 


Re-lacing of the fat belt 
to taKe.up slacK--SAVES ry 
nine-tenths of time hith- \ NO MORE 


erto spent in regulating 
belt tension. Wasted belt 


NO MORE 


Stopping of line 
shaft for putting 
on belt, with con- 
sequent loss of 
time by oper- 
ators. 










































NO MORE 


Waste of power from slipping 
or binding of belts--OBVIATES 
excessive wear and tear in belt 

and bearings. 





















MOST 


Economical 
power 
transmitter 
ever 


constructed 





NO MORE 


Crushed 
fingers or 
mangled arms 
when training 
belt over pul- 
leyswhileline 
shaft is running. 































Ready for Operation 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main Street, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., CohoeSs, Ch GENERAL BAS STERN 0 ICE 1507 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

40 St. Antoine St., Moabeens. Can. 47 Leonard St., New wee 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 




















Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE of 


for steam, water and gas. ae 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD. PIPE t 


a7 
Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. ‘a 
Iron and Brass Railing and ee 
Awning Fittings. . 4k 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates, j 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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WILDING. 00, 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


, ey 


cy 
a 
a 
a = 
am! 


ee 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


‘ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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Friedberger=-Aaron 
IVfe Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 
In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 


One of Our Patented Designs 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 
Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 
and infringed and awarding a perpetual injunction, 


which has again proved US to be the **leaders”’ 


NEW LINE for 1907 and 1908 for trimming 
Ladies Underwear now being shown. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P.O. Address, Logan Station - . Philadelphia 


( We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 


Sy wee HALON: AVATAR EE TT annie MRA 

- i” 2 . a * ‘ni 2 = . = . i . VY AOS 

m8 Pe ae OST - or -ee hy eT ere! tens -"* o- * « siviins = “$04 
f a Le 7 


Seeeeeese® 
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If You Want NYE YTREDICK C0. 


Largest Production Circular Rib Knitting 
| 
| 





For Least Money MACHINERY 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(jeo. D. Mayo | Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co., |“ _ and Durability. 
Laconia, N. i. 





a | AYO LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


| QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


New Full Automatic Knitter. | UNEXCELLED 
PMILADELPINA OFFICE, | NYE & TREDICK Co. 
ARCH STS, 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. | 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘ollee (0 Hosiery Manufactures!) 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms a00-ae1-423 MAX NYDECCER 26cuew YoRR”™ 





















BAVA SS 






18 Section 


**COTTON HILSCHER ” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Nostery 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any Article - Is Knit : 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines do 1a 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. af 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 5 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, 
wool, cotton. 



















SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. ss 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 4 
Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned “t 
articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. y 


LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. é 
FRITZ ZACHKE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patentec rivets 3 
i¥ 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., upon application. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
KNITTING 


L KINDS OF 
N AND‘.SECOND HAND 
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{21 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce band folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
3 Toque machines. 
6 Mayo machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
150 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 


Various sizes. 


1 


2 
5 
1 
1 
5 


2 


Typewriters. 

Band folding and cutting machines. 
Centrifugal Pump. 

Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
Rudolph Sewing Machines. 

Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 


1 Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 
1 Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 


swing 
Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 


German sweater machines, flat. 
Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 


with collarette attachment. 


Double Ribbed Machines. 

Fireproof Safes. 

Cop and Skein Winders. 

Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 

200 Needle Standard Knitters with double 
sole att. 

Lamb 10” x 6 Needle Double Border 
Machine power att. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow osorsecc 


High Speed Overseaming, 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


Overedging 


Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of. Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish, 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #A48?FoRp, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 


CONN. 


346 Broadway, New York 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 





to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 


Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 
The picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 


Catalog on application. 


Otto Walther, 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


“S“OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapwar, cor. Bonp Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILAN DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, Oh seaepepe 
furnished 
asa 


E.JENCKES MFG.coO. fi) ==. 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with . 


Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MAGHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“HEMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg,, cor, 6th &Arch Sts. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


EL  ———————————— 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


Conaar-ag avi 


ALSO BUILDERS CF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
rom Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &p 00ler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


WHilss CC. BUY, ee 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


einai Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Lowell >. the requirements Patent Loopers 


uny cotton, woolen 


a Both single and double Stitch. 
rayons or worsted mill. i 3 , 


with the 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. a 


Lowell Crayon Co., y,0rins!.. Lowell, Mass. or 


Trade Mark on every box. Straight Points. 


os iS SS 
eS: 
R A (Za BELO, Beattie 
es ) i Machine 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. “So i —f, Works, 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. Se Cohoes, N. Y. 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


5 Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Ete. 
= = A Le in latest plain and colored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper~ 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mar 
ket. One operater attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 
Ask fer samples and full particulars, State gaugeand size yon need, 


CLES & FLENTIE "ate. 


= Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
Sand Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
= and power machines can be seen working. 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos -—various makes. 


"Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Y TEXTILE ~\ 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘120-C.” 


Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. DX<Xxh 
. Jersey City, 
NN . N. J. TRACE MARK 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American? 


Do you want to plait? 
Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 
¥ 


WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 






















































CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER SAGINAW 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 4 | MANUFACTURING 
THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR COMPANY, 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
execisier, jute and all piade of fibrous material, , SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
wetor Also 8 evators, steam heatin; 
and Ventilating, tnd mill work qenevally, New York Branch, 88 St., 
ower and fan work aspecialty. Thiseonveyor | Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 
tented. Beware of in — | : 

SATISFACTION GUARAN' ED. Patented Oct. 1 Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 

| Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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She LAM 


Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, ete., see 
catalogue. 

Circular Machines, 

Rib Top and 

Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Knitting 
Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L 


Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 









CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 








— eo eo 





© 
rge jot o 
ee of as ines 


1 {lan amb Tortie je Wack. ° 






Leng Disterephone- 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J. J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, AI. FF. 
Established 1968. 








. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 





LEAD ER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best. 


Uj 


Po L , 


oe  -£ 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flat and Circular 
Rib, both Spring and 
Latch Needle, Plain 
Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cyl- 
inder, Spring Needle 
Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for mak- 
ing Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. Spring and 
Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 








American Representative : 
. H. ROGERS 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N.Y. 








European Representative : 
FELIX LEDERER, 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and _ knitters. PRICE 50c. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5§37-39-41 North 3d St., = - - ~ - PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC we and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


F. M. RaYMOND, Successor. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Boards. 
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WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. i 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 
for hand and power driving for manufactur- 


ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 







PRICE LIST AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 


120-122 Liberty St., New York. 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


CO’'TTON SYSTEM 
for manufacturing plain and fancy hosiery and under- a 
wear in Cotton, Lisle or Silk, in all gauges, from 1% to by 
#8 sections, split, striping, lace and plating attachments. ‘ 


FLAT RIB TOP MACHINES. 


Type S. L. R. Improved Cotton System 
6 color attachment, etc. 


Speed on 30 ge, 914 inch width per section, 42 courses a minute. 
Production on 8 section machine 250 
dozen rib tops per week qt 
Built by | 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Oberlungwitz (Saxony.) 6 1 


E. O. SPINDLER, 350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“NATIONAL” Rib Knitting 


Stands for M achiner y 
is the latest 
FINEST GAUGES and most improved in the 


market to-day for any style of 


BEST FABRIC y Rib Knit goods. They are 


durably built, simple in con- 


LARGEST /\ struction and easily operated 


with our Automatic Stop 


PRODUCT ON Motion. 


June 1907 





Greatest Va- 2 We have attained 


the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


, tiety of Laces. 
s and Novelties. 


Allautomatic, 


Lowest Cost 
Write for our liberal trial 


for F ' proposition 


Operating RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. The only pebble on the beach. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The greatest profit for 
Underwear Manufacturers 


~ is obtained by mak- 
, ing their goods on 


Our Meets the need for a high grade machine 
Spring Needle at a price for everybody. 


,, Machine || Universal Gummer 


orders because we FOR LABELING. 
have the machine 


that gives the largest Gums an ordinary shipping label or the finest 
ons cade aot ee. surface-coated stock without injury. Over 
est range. Our fine 10,000 in use. Can be made to drive from 
guage work is won- an electric-light socket; other styles and 


derful. sizes furnished. 
Write for particulars 


Robt. W Gormly & Co. 5-ineh Roll, Hand-Power, $10.00. 


Troy, N.Y Chas. BecK Paper Co., Limited, 
dtl 609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


) a 
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) | Hempni’s Latest 


‘‘*The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 
















Buy 





Hosiery Machines 
right! 









BE I om. ae Ss 


ae ir te 
Se 






ee fees 
ae A 


. 
Investigate what each make of machine 






will do, in quality and quantity of Greater 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 


life, etc. Such an investigation will 






Largest 
production 





show you why so many manufacturers 







Highest 
speed 


Buy the Standard F 







It is good on the start—and stays good Simplest 


More 
yarn 
changes 







Write for catalog and prices, 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 













Simpler 
needles 





















Least 
repairs 







Reliance | 
Hot Plate 
Press 















For Hosiery and The wonder of the 20th Century 
Underwear Manufactured by the 
Trade. 






HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Fa. ¢ 








PAWTUCKET, R. “*. 
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Established 1870, — Iucorporated 1890. 


CRANE MrF’a. Co. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
both rib 


producing a great variety of fabrics. 


for and plain work, 


Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


le Underwear Machine. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10” to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


June 1907 








The New Boss 


“ff Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 51s; 
224 needles. 


hose. 


from 40 to 
Automatic in heeland toe. It is 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


the 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS JONES, 


60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. 
for city 


GAS ENGINES trecahty EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOWIN PRICE 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
aud formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
— machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, o— : Boston, Mass. 
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Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 







TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR) 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 
They will save you money. 

























Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the ® We IVES CO. 


market. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Manufactured by 


manowatt winocs oy tater x. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, saints ee neon 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAGE NEIEIDI. FB co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


















Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Ager 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 2 w. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 aren Bt, Phila. 
Cc. mont, 414 Polk St., San Francisc< 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
oles of Mexico, Mexico. 


Longer Wear. 
















AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, a 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 twenty -second Street, os cago, Ill. ‘' 

AMSTERDAM, - ™N. Y. Durbro y»w & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New ’ York. James a 
Taylor. 835 Arch Street, Phila delphia, Pa. ‘AN 


Jarrard Needle Works, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
a eae aren 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. i 


Manufacturers of 4 


Spring Knitting Needles and sinkers, Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills, 


Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. Agents for Exczts1on NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 










The Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
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4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 ineh for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. ‘ 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


New American Turbines 


AND 


Head Gate Hoists 
Are Specialties with us 


in connection with our Water Power 
Department, 


We can meet your requirements. 
Send for Catalogue No. 18. 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S A. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


An EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under all CHANGES of 
LOAD makes the SAMSON especially desirable for driving all classes 
of machinery where the output must be UNIFORM in TEXTURE 
and QUALITY. 














Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., 


es OHIO, U.S. A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 








Your inquiries should 
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o 





GOTT ATCO EEO aN i 


“ABC” Dise Ventilating Fans 


make life liveable in hot work-rooms, offices and 


wu 


engine rooms by frequently changing and rapidly 


circulating the air. Strong, Durable, Efficient. 























Catalogue No. 200 TR 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICACO LONDON 


OLA 7 ANAS NS 9H SLE XA 


__ 





Water Wheel Governors 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
The National Water Wheel Governor Co. 
Akron, Ohio 






e FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more 
Write for our pamphlet 
| O @) “Time Checks and Their Use”’ 
AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 
24 Park Place, New York 


“2 





O° 
Z, ee 
a Address, Dept. V, 












BACK PRESSURE 
Destrowed 


1905 Cyclone 
Kills 
Back Pressure. 













CYCLONE 

A ; WATCHMAN’S CLOCK,LATEST IMPROVED 
Portable and Electric. 

QZ 7 . Controls Night 

SS a Watchman 


Allowance made for 
old clocks. 


T. NANZ & CO., oH 
127 Duane St.,N.Y. ae 











The Knickerbocker 
Comp’y, Jackson, Mich. 


SS 





MU\\\\\w 


3 


/j 


Y 
Wy SS 
77) yw 


JUN 17 1902, 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


ey 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
a MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Somersc. sereots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

















WorkKmen Injured 








in the course of their employment nearly always sue their 
employer tor damages. Injuries are frequent in plants 
with mechanical features; courts and juries are liberal 
in their verdicts against employers. This means constant 


worry and expense tor you! 










Buy our PERFECT FORM OF LIABILITY INSUR 


ANCE poli V, and let us defend all such Cases, settle with 







the injured men, and pay your judgments for you ! 



















This policy is the only one which completely protects 


the employer. Send tor a sample copy—Form 237—G 


4 
and our booklet ** The Value of Life and Limb.” 





Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 








The 





Company also continues to sell, at fair rates, the Standard 


form of Liability policy, which is as good as the best sold by 


any other company. 





The Maryland writes Physicians’ Defense, Plate Glass, Dis- 












ability, Health, Fly Wheel, Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Teams, Elevator, Automobile, Personal Accident, Steam Boiler. 
Wate 














Damage, and all other classes of casualty insurance. 








Surplus to 


Assets over ARYLAN ASUALTY OMPANY'| Policy holders 
$3,691 447.50 eres G SSS O$4,722,046.77 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


“Sirocco” Propeller Fans THE AMERICAN | 
NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines onex} 
bition and samples 
napped at Nort 

. Andover, 
: ial speeds have 50% greater volu- a, - ' Williamstowt 
metric capacity than other makes of Pro- WN : +} Mass., on appli 
peller Fans. For equal duties show 15% NE cation to any of the 
saving in power. c following office 


Sirocco Engineering Co., ante stuat Moe ee ee 


Geo. S, Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston 


i a . ‘ ; H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
Cor, Cedar and West Streets, New York WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


West St. Building 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGonH PRESSURE 


VALVES «so FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
182 FEDERAL S’TFREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





rb YH aS INI OOOO RMS DOO 


